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THESE questions were precisely those which Colonel Bruff most par- 
ticularly desired to ask his host, inasmuch as besides having taken the 
trouble—for pleasure to him it certainly was none—to pay the Amer- 
shams a visit, in order to find something out, which it evidently ap- 
peared did not exist, he had also written to Sir George, and his hope- 
ful son at Brighton, detailing his intentions, and moreover giving his 
reasons for putting them into execution ; so that as it appeared to him 
at the moment, he had not only made himself a fool on the main point, 
but had exerted his energies in order to record his folly by communi- 

cating to the Grindles the object of his rural excursion. 

And now, where was Frank Grindle ? and w hy was he not where he 
had been invited and was expected ? 

Annoyed by his absence, and alarmed at his silence, Amersham had, 
as we know, resolved to visit him, in order to offer him assistance, ad- 
vice, or consolation, whichever he might appear to require. He went, 
and found him perfectly well in health, although certainly not in spirits, 
and on the very point of writing him a letter marked “ private and 
confidential,” the contents of which, however, in consequence of his 
arrival, was thrown into the form of conversation. 

‘* My letter,” said Frank, ‘‘ would have explained to you the diffi- 
culties by which [ am assailed ; and although delighted to see you 
here, and most grateful for your considerate attentions, I think I could 
have expressed myself better in writing than in words, because what 
I have to say involves, as I feel, something exceedingly like an impu- 
tation of vanity, which I most earnestly and anxiously should wish to 
avoid. However, since you are here, you shall know my feelings, and 
of course my intentions,’ 

‘“*] think,” said Amersham, ‘* as to the imputation of vanity, you 
may set your heart at rest; for let your determination be based on 
what it may, I will stake my existence that vanity has no share in 
the decision.” 
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«Well then,” said Prank Grindle, “if you give me as much credit 
for the shaones of vanity as I give you credit for sincerity, | will ex- 
plain to you briefly and concisely the cause of my absence from your 
house. The fact is simply and plainly this: you have, as you told me 
in your hospitable inviti tion, a young lady staying with you who is en- 
caged to my brother —” 

— “ Well,” interrupted Amersham, “ that was the very reason I ex- 
pected you. In families —” 

— “Families,” again interrupted Frank; ‘I anticipate what you 
are going to say; but such families as ours, my dear Mr. Amersham, 
are luckily not often to be found. Every action of my life, even from 
my earliest youth, has been misjudged by my father, and misrepre- 
sented by others of my connexions; in short, I will be candid and 
plain with you at once: such is the spirit of opposition which exists 
towards me, that although—and this is the point. upon which I feel it 
difficult to touch—I have not seen my future sister-in-law, Miss Bruff, 
more than three or four times, but I am convinced that my going to you 
while she is your guest, would be construed into an attempt to thwart 
the views of my father and brother, and to secure her affections for my- 
self; although I do assure you that — 

— “ ] want no further confidence,” said Amersham ; ‘I see the po- 
sition in which you feel yourself placed, and even although the cir- 
cumstance deprives us of the pleasure of receiving you, ‘I am not 
sorry, since such are your feelings, that | mentioned her being with 
us — she is, as we have known for many years, a most delightful 
person.” 

‘*The extent of my wishes,” said Francis—not, however, that the 
expression of his countenance ‘altogether verified his admission, —‘‘is, 
that she may be happy with my half-brother. He is clever, gay, popular, 
and dissipated ; but I do fear that for domestic happiness he is not en- 
tirely calculated. However, as I am not going to you, I propose to-mor- 
row starting to my father at Brighton, where, as of course you know, 
he and George are staying. I will once more tender the olive-branc ch, 
and endeavour, now that I am actually in possession of a much larger 
fortune than I ever coveted, tosee if I can convince them of the sincerity 
of my affection, and as regards my father, the perfect fecling of duty 
which I owe him. I admit that neither the pursuits nor associations in 
which they delight are compatible with my feelings—not only of pro- 
priety, for I am no preacher—but with my ideas of rational comfort or 
reasonable pleasure ; I have been trained in a different school, and, to 
what they consider my shame, am of a domestic turn. I love science 
and the arts, and esteem all those who are eminent in them, and 
find delight, in the society of those who have the means and inclina- 
tion to enjoy and encourage them—such feelings lead me into totally 
ditlerent circles of soc iety from those in which | they move, and hence 
for no reason which can be reasonably adduced, I am denounced as a 
rebel, and an opponent to all their wishes. Not I;—all I ask is, let me 
gomy own way, having not the slightest inclination to interfere with 
theirs. Hence have arisen our differences, I believe, and, as I tell you, 
if I ever venture to remonstrate—which is the ‘ very head and front of 
my offending,’ upon the language in which George is in the habit of in- 
dulging, my presumption is treasonable; and thus, my dear Mr. Amer- 
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sham, I have for some time past considered it wiser and better, and even 
more dutiful, to deny myself that which, under any other circumstances, 
would be my greatest pleasure—a constant intercourse with my nearest 
—and if they would let me so feel them—my dearest relations.” 

Amersham, who, although he had spoken much and frequently with 
Francis Grindle on the subject of the peculiarity of his position regarding 
his family during the illness of his uncle Mr. Leeson, at Broadstairs, had 
never brought him to particulars, saw at once the delicacy of his situa- 
tion ; but at the same moment coupled in his mind with that delicacy a 
suspicion that, however gently he touched, or rather however scrupu- 
Jously he avoided the point, he was not entirely unconscious of a pre- 
ference in his favour exhibited by Jane Bruff upon the three or four 
occasions of their meeting. What Mrs. Amersham suspected as to that 
feeling, we need not repeat; nor perhaps had she even confided her sus- 
picions to her amiable husband : certain however it is, that he left Francis 
Grindle to return home under the impression that he, Francis Grindle, 
did feel that he was preferred by her before his half-brother ;—hence 
the conduct he pursued. He admired—as who would not ?—the sweet, 
the gentle Jane.—The softness of her manner, the total absence of ar- 
tificiality, the kind consideration which marked every action of her life, 
the combination of attractions to which we have long since despaired 
of doing justice, had, such is the truth, won his heart ; the struggle 
was to be made—he made it, and succeeded—and that, too, while 
taking much less credit with Amersham for his conduct than it merited. 

So then they parted ; Amersham returned home, and the next morn- 
ing Frank proceeded to Brighton on a visit to his father and brother, a 
proceeding which most unintentionally and inadvertently added con- 
siderably to the discomfiture of the gallant and disagreeable Colonel 
Bruff, who not satisfied by simply availing himself of the news as 
to where a mare’s-nest was to be discovered, communicated to him 
through the activity of Miss Harris, and the ingenuousness of Mrs. 
Smylar, had written off to Sir George Grindle all the particulars of 
Frank’s undermining visit to the Amershams, and of his surprising ac- 
tivity in making a forced march to circumvent him. 

So when in the course of the evening Mr. Amersham mentioned the 
line which Frank Grindle had taken, and the course he had adopted, 
the gallant colonel, generally impenetrable to any thing like a con- 
sciousness of his own stupidity, felt exceedingly vexed and much mor- 
tified, and wished himself, with all his heart and soul, in the mus- 
lin-hung, pink-lighted boudoir of the verdant, yet venerable Lady 
Gramm. 

But more embarrassments awaited the gallant and disagreeable 
colonel, consequent upon his needless expedition. His departure 
before breakfast on the following morning was imperatively inter- 
dicted by the host and hostess, and their commands were earnestly 
followed up by the supplications of his daughter, whose depression 
of spirits was the subject of general—if silent—remark, the cause 
of which, Mrs. Amersham suspected to be neither more nor less than 
the defection of Frank Grindle. Perhaps upon this particular occa- 
sion Mrs. Amersham was not very far from sympathizing with her 
volatile husband; no matter: whatever really was the cause, the effect 


was unquestionable, 
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During the remainder of the evening it seemed as if the voice of 
Lady Cramly grated harshly upon Jane’s ears; and yet she listened to 
what she rattled forth with a marked interest —she turned her mild yet 

radiant eyes upon Seraphine as if appealingly: but what had struck 
deep into her heart through her ears, was what had been said by the flip- 
pant, flighty dowager, which had passed away from the gay old body’s 
recollection, and in the midst of the whirl and rattle of her untiring 
tongue, she never for a moment imagined that one of her off-hand 
diary dashes had completely beaten down poor Jane. 

From the moment that the well gotten-up fibber, the lady tourist, 
spoke of the Mrs. Grindle whom she had seen in P aris, Jane’s spirits 
sank. As we have already said, she coupled the fact—for she was too 
well-bred to doubt Lady Cramly, whatever her intimate friends might 
do—with one of Smylar’s hints as to some sort of connexion of George 
Grindle’s ; and she determined, as her father had come to visit them, 
that before he quitted the house she would endeavour to comprehend, 
if possible, the meaning of the lady’s history, because, true or not true, 
she had stated that there was a Mrs. Grindle, a beautiful person, the 
daughter-in-law of a baronet. It was true at al! events, that there 
was but one baronet of that name—and if Lady Cramly’s history 
was not the truth, what was ? 

It was in vain, later in the evening—indeed, just before they parted 
for the night—that Emma again endeavoured to persuade Jane to put no 
faith in any thing the accomplished tourist said. Jane was resolved to 
speak to her father on the subject, inasmuch as although Lady 
Cramly certainly had flourished off the beautiful creature at the 
Tuileries, associated with princes, and ‘all that,” the name was ad- 
mitted to be correct, even by Seraphine, although the venue was laid 
by her ina shoemaker's- -shop. However, upon further questioning in 
the morning, Seraphine honestly admitted that not being a tourist, and 
not keeping a diary, she certainly, as far as she was concerned, knew 
nothing of her own knowledge of the fact. She remembered an ex- 
ceedingly pretty young woman, with a companion who appeared like 
her mother, and that after they left the shop, her mamma, the tourist, 
took upa small packet of shoes, which was directed for them to be 
subsequently called for, and read the address; but as for herself, 
having no ulterior views of astounding the literary world, she took no 
notice of the parcel, nor did she know what name was on it, nor did 
she—this was said more cautiously than reverently—believe that her 
mamma knew any more than she did. 

Still, however, the impression had been made upon the mind of Jane, 
and there it remained, as did equally the determination to communicate 
that which she had heard to her father in the morning. She was quite 
aware of the dfficulty of the task she had to perform, and proportion- 
ably prepared for the irritation and anger to which her even touching 
upon the subject would expose her ; but Smylar’s words still rang ia 
her ears, and the knowing leer of her eyes yet glared upon her as she 
recollected—which she could not forget—the remark she made as 
to the cruelty which her young lady’s marrying George would inflict 
upon somebody; and so her young lady’s resolution was not to be 
shaken. 

And while all this was passing in her mind, and while—whether she 
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were dreaming of Frank Grindle or Miles Blackmore, who shall say ? 
for she and Emma had talked a great deal about them both during 
the earlier part of the evening—Frank Grindle was being conveyed to 
the temporary home of his parent and brother-in-law ; and in order to 
render the results of old booby Bruff’s manceuvres the more completely 
absurd, he arrived on his filial visit at Brighton about three-quarters of 
an hour before Sir George and young Hopeful were about to start 
for Amersham’s, in order to frustrate his underhanded schemes of 
treachery. 

“ Hey!” said Sir George. ‘‘ What, Master Frank, you here?— 
What, cut across the country from the Amershams’? How are they ?— 
how’s your sister-in-law as is to be 2?” 

“‘T should be glad to tell you, my dear father,”’ said Frank, ‘‘ but 
I have not been there, neither have 1 had any intention of going 
there.” 

‘**Q, come, I say,’ 
how are you ?” 

‘‘] merely repeat, my dear George,” said Frank, “that I have not 
been at Mr. Amersham’s since the funeral of my poor uncle, although 
he was good enough to press me to go over.” 

The father and son exchanged looks, and the son winked. 

‘‘ Poor uncle!” said the son, ‘‘ rich you mean. Well, but I say, 
we're deuced glad to see you—arn’t we, governor ?” 

“Tam,” said Sir George. ‘‘ Give us your hand, my boy; I wish 
you joy of your succession —-” 

— ‘*I assure you,” said Frank, ‘‘ it is more than counterbalanced by 
the loss I have sustained.” 

“‘Tumty, tumty ti!” said George’; ‘‘ that won’tdo, No—an uncle 
is an uncommon interesting kind of codgering relation—but stumpy is 
stumpy.” 

‘‘] look at it, George,” said Frank, ‘‘ with comparative indifference. 
If it affords me the opportunity of extending my sphere of useful- 
ness, I shall rejoice, but else —” 

— ‘‘ Else!” interrupted the baronet, ‘extend your sphere of use- 
fulness !—hang it, you may do that forthwith : charity begins at home— 
I’m stumped—so is George—nothing but the girl—the—what do you 
call her, George ? Jenny Jonkanoo—nothing else will ; and as we hear 
she is all over head and ears in love with you, why we were in a con- 
siderable stew when we heard you were gone to meet her.” 

‘‘] had no intention of doing so,” said Frank. ‘* Her father, I hear, 
is at Amersham’s.” | 

‘‘ Yes,” said Sir George, looking at his son. 

‘“‘ Ye—es,” replied the son, drawlingly ; ‘and a pretty sort of a don- 
key he is.” 

This was the sort of family conversation, from which poor Frank's feel- 
ings always revolted; it was carried on in the usualtone. But here was 
aman, disagreeable and stupid enough, as we have already seen; but 
standing in a position relating to them, which ought, even in decency, 
to have secured him from such remarks—what must he have experienced 
as they proceeded, and Sir George said, 

“* Well, how did the funeral go off ?” 

“* Sir?” said Frank. 

‘ The funeral,” said Sir George ; ‘‘ I should have been glad to have 


said George, ‘‘ you are going it, Frank. Well, 
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gone to it, and so would George, only it is so like humbug—weeping | for 
a chap one doesn’t care for :—all smart, I suppose, and well got up. 

“* Indeed,” said Frank, ‘* my feelings were too much and too deeply 
interested in the —” 

— ‘*O dear, dear,” said George, affecting to cry, “ I’m quite upset ; 
ring the bell, governor, let’s have some soda-water and brandy to brace 
us up.” 

Frank said no more; his treatment by his father and brother was as 
it always had been, and he now almost repented that he had been vo- 
luntarily subjected to what could only be felt by himself, and consi- 
dered by others as outrages of the coarsest nature e upon his duty and 
affection. 

‘“« But without joking”—said Sir George. 

“My dear father,” said Frank, “I am in no humour for joking. 
Meaning to go over to France for a week or two, I thought I would take 
my dep: irture from Brighton, in order to give myself the opportunity of 
seeing you, and of assuring you and Geo orge that the great object of 
my life will be to prove to you how truly and sincerely I admit, and. 
feel my duty to my parent, and how gladly I shall be at all times 
throughout my life to prove an affection, which it is the greatest pain 
of my existence to believe has been doubted.” 

6 ie said, parson!” cried Sir George. 

‘Amen,” said his son. ‘* Here comes the soda-water, and I'll tell 
you aes it, Frank, if you want to show your affection to me, fork outa 
bit. You were alw ays a steady goer—five per cent Satisfy you, eh ?— 
try eight rather than not please you. Five thousand is all I want till 
after the girl and I are settled, and I can hand you over a policy on the 
governor's life for the amount.” 

‘Indeed, George,” said Frank, “this is exceedingly painful, 
and—”" 

‘* Take it easy, young man,” said George, “ you can’t Jay out your 
money to better advantage; can he, governor ?” 

“J think not,” said Sir George. 

adh assure you I know nothing about the property to which I have 
succeeded,” said Frank, “ nor at this moment do J care.” 

** Then you'll be smashed by your attorney,” said George. ‘ If you 
are at all worried with busines s, I'll take charge of it for you, and—” 

‘* Pray forgive me,” said F rank. «¢ When I came here I did not an- 
ticipate the subjects li ikely to be selected for our conversation; and I 
must beg, simply wat of respect to the memory of him who is gone, 
that they may be changed.’ 

“ That's it, rovernor,” said George, ‘¢ the chaps what has it, won’t 
part with it.” 

“Well,” said Sir George, who with all his recklessness began to 
think the conversation was not quite what it ought to be, ‘when do 
you start for France 2” 

“To-day,” said Frank; ‘‘ the steamer, I suspect, is nearly ready to 
get off.” 

‘‘] say, governor,” said George, ‘‘ have you anything to send to 
Versailles.” 

‘* No, no,” said the baronet, somewhat more snubbishly than was 
his wont when speaking to his heir, ‘* nothing, unless you have.” 

This alternative was accompanied by a look such as was seldom 
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given by him to his favourite ; it evidently meant, “‘ hold your tongue, 
you fool.” 

‘IT suppose now, every body goes to Versailles,” said George, 
neither subdued by his father’s looks, nor restricted in his allusions by 
what, for many reasons, ought to have been his own prudence and 
judgment. 

‘Tam not going to France to see sights,” said Frank ; *‘ Iam going 
to Paris rather on business.” 

‘** Ah well, then,” said George, “ there’s a museum at Versailles, 
dogs with double heads, great creturs moreover that lived before 
this globe was created, with feet and toes specially shaped out for 

waiting in the mud till the world was ready for them to get into; and 
when it was all rolled up in prime order they found out it was no go, 
and so they were turned into stones: you know the whole history—its 
uncommon queer, but the more queer the more curious—that’s my 
notion.” 

‘« And so,” said the baronet, reverting to past topics, and that in a 
manner implying a doubt as to the fact previously stated by his son, 
‘ you really have not been at the Amershams’ ?” 

‘“*T have already said so,” ap ie Frank. ‘‘ They were exceedingly 
kind to me in the days of my grief, and I should have been too happy 
to pay them a visit at their own house, but circumstances prevented my 
doing so.’ 

Sir George and his hopeful heir again exchanged looks, which were 
not altorether lost upon Frank, who having done what he felt was his 
duty, and having been received and treated exactly as he expected, 
expressed his apprehension that if he protracted his stay much longer 
he should lose his passage; and he made preparations for his immediate 
departure from his ‘‘ paternal roof,” for so it was, although it at the 
moment covered a Brighton lodging- house, and offered him neither 
shelter nor solace such as: might have cheered and charmed him, or 
wooed and won him with that hearty welcome, the feeling of which is 
associated with such a domicile. 

In fact, the reception Frank met with was most assuredly not calcu- 
lated to induce him to lengthen his stay, even had he not been compelled 
by the regulations of the steam-boat “people to be on board at a par- 
ticular time. Sir George certainly did exhibit so much of paternal 
affection as produced the offer of walking down to the pier with his 
son to ‘‘see him off;” but the heir and future head of the house 
voted that proceeding a bore, and remained in his slippers and robe de 
chambre, unwilling, if not incapable, of making so great an exertion 
asa proof of his fraternal regard and affection. 

But now at Amersham’s what was doing meanwhile? Jane Bruff 
had, after breakfast, as we know, again consulted Emma on the subject 
so near her heart; and we also know they had made further inquiries of 
Seraphine: but the results of their consultations were not satisfactory to 
the kind and ingenuous Jane. She was determined, and when these 
quiet, placid young ladies are resolved, it requires a superhuman power 
to turn them. 

Colonel Bruff, to begin with, was exceedingly out of sorts, and cross, 

and irritable. He ate his breakfast with an excellent appetite, because 
not having sufficient mind or intellect to be annoyed by anything, as 
sensitive people are, he never failed to demolish his accustomed quan- 
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tity of food ; but it was quite evident that having totally failed in the | 


object of his visit, and exposed his ‘ talent” for | prescience, judgment, 
and discretion to the baronet and his son, his whole object was to get 
away from the Amershams’, and by returning to town and shifting the 
scene, get rid of the worry : ; and at the same time be enabled to fall 
foul of Mrs. Smylar for her false intelligence, which he felt the more 
inclined to do as his interest in Lady Gramm increased ; or, rather— 
as he fancied—her interest increased in him. 

The carriage was ordered at twelve. The colonel, instead of joining 
the circle after breakfast, was seen pacing the long gravel-walk of the 
flower-garden, evidently talking to himself, and “suiting his action to 
his words energetically, by which mono-teleg graphic exhibition it might 
be gathered by those who were witnesses of his proceedings from the 
windows, that he was in the agonies of mortification at having been at 
once betrayed and exposed by the misinformation conveyed to him by 
his officious minister. 

Jane, however, having made up her mind, thought that her father’s 
walk would afford no bad opportunity of putting her scheme into execu- 
tion; wherefore arraying herself in a bonnet and shawl, she proceeded 
to join him in his excursion; and having passed through a shrubbery on 
his right, she, to use one of his own expressions, contrived to take him 
in flank, and before he was aware of her approach he found her at his 
side. 

‘* Well,” said the Behemoth, in one of his least agreeable tones, 
‘what do you want—can’t I be left alone for half an hour ?” 

‘“Why should you be left alone, my dear father?” said Jane. 
“ While’ you are here, why should I not be with you ?” 

‘‘ Because I am not pleased,” said the colonel. “I am vexed—I 

am worried by my family—I am deceived and exposed. i 

‘“‘ By whom ?”” said Jane. ‘* Surely Ido not—” 

‘““No—that’ll do,” said her father. ‘I’m not talking of you. No 

matter—I shall see about that. But when do you come back ? 2? I shall 
hear from Sir George to-day, I dare say. Pretty joke too. What’s 
the use of going on putting off this marriage ?” 

‘The term,” said Jane, ‘* has been agreed to by all parties, and 
Pm there ‘an be no reason—since, as it seems, nobody objects to 
its duration—to shorten it. Besides, my dear father, I have something 
to say upon the subject.” 

‘‘There, that'll do,’’ interrupted the colonel. “I'll hear nothing 
—not a syllable—not a monosyllable—I'm sick of it. There’s treachery 
and falsehood, and all sorts of abominations going on, and I tell you 
I'm sick of it.’ 

“What the treachery may be, my dear father,” said Jane, ‘“ I 
know not. I am no party to it; and of falsehood, you, I am sure, 
will acquit me; but I have something to say which you must hear. 
Yes,” added she, as she saw the storm ’ gathering on the huge counte- 
nance of her lofty parent, ‘‘ must hear.” 

‘* Must!” said Bruff. ‘* Must to a full colonel on half-pay !—that is 
an exceedingly strong expression, But why must 1?” 

“ Because,” said ‘Jane, fixing her gazelle-like eyes on his face, 
“‘ because your child’s happiness and your own comfort depend upon 
it. Has Mr. George Grindle no tie to any lady living in or near Paris 
—is there no lady there who bears his name ?” 
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This was a shot for which the full colonel on half-pay was not quite 
prepared. 

‘* Tie—name—what ?” said he, ‘‘ at Paris ?—what do you mean?” 

** Don't you recollect,” said Jane, “ that Lady Cramly, who makes 
it her business, under the pretext of pleasure, to find out everything 
about everybody, and sell her information to the best bidder, gave us 
a description last night of a Mrs. Grindle, whom, she says, is a 
daughter-in-law of Sir George Grindle, and whom she met in 
Paris 2” 

‘* Lady Cramly!” said the colonel; ‘ oh that’s it, is it; that'll do. 
Why, Jenny, although I don’t recollect ever having seen Lady Cramly 
till yesterday evening, I will venture any wager, even upon my 
short dcquaintance with her, that not one word in fifty she utters is 
truth.” 

‘“‘ But the name, father ?” said Jane, laying her hand on his arm, and 
shaking her head doubtingly. 

“ There may be more than one,” said the colonel. 

“* But, as was said last night, there is but one baronet of the name,” 
answered Jane; ‘* and besides. Smylar once said something to me—” 

*«Smylar did, did she?” exclaimed the colonel; ‘* that'll do. She is 
a charming person, and a clever person, and prudent, and wise and 
cautious.” 

‘“‘ If this lady bears his name,” said Jane, ‘‘she must be dear to 
him. She lives in France, father; he has been there recently, and is 
but recently returned—what was the object of his journey thither?” 

And now the colonel finding himself in a very peculiar position, re- 
solved at once to do that which i is considered in any society, but more 
especially in the army, ‘excessively ungenteel.” “What that was the 
reader will immediately discover. It was the result of a sudden 
thought—a master-piece of ‘‘ strategy,” as he considered it, the effect 
of which would be that of cutting two ways at once, or, as the saying 
goes, killing two birds with one stone. 

“Ww hat—what,” said the gallant officer, much softened in manner, 
‘“‘ what did Mrs. Smylar tell you ?” 

‘*‘ Nothing,” said Jane; ‘* nothing defined.” 

“Oh!” said the colonel, who was exceedingly puzzled how to 
manage his ‘‘ manoeuvre ;” ‘ but something hinted.” 

‘© A mere remark,” said Jane. 

‘“‘ Well now, Jane,” said the colonel, ‘‘ you must promise me never 
to mention what I am going to tell you—at least tillafter your marriage 
—to George or any body else—of course when you two are man and 
wife, there will be—at least I hope so—no secrets between you ; but 
till then it would be wrong to take notice of what might make a deuce 
of a stir-up in the family. What Lady Cramly said last night is more 
or less true—there is a Mrs. Grindle living in France.” 

‘‘Oh! there zs,” said Jane: ‘‘and how then can I—” 

‘That'll do,” said the colonel; ‘‘ don’t flurry yourself—don’t make 
a fuss. You have nothing in the world to do with it—nor with her— 
nor with anybody concerned with her.” 

‘* But how, sir,” said Jane, colouring with energy and something 
like anger, * how can I, with the knowledge that the man who is to be 
my husband—” 


“Stop, stop, Jenny,” said the gallant colonel, who had accidentally 
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x her: “fare 


brought her to the very point to which he wished to bring 


there not two Mr. Grindles, sons of Sir George, eh ?” 

The question certainly st: ngoered Jane. 

“It is your duty, Jane,” said the gallant officer, who saw the ad- 
vantage he had gained, “to keep as still as a mouse upon this 
matter; ¢hat marriage has been the real cause of all the differences be- 
tween Sir George and Frank; and, as Amersham told us, Frank is off 
for France this very day. What else kept him from coming here to see 
his future sister-in-law ? Why his wife and child in France. But now 
mark, this is in strict confidence, and I prohibit your mentioning it 
even to your friend Mrs. Amersham.’ 

“ Surely, father,” said Jane, ‘‘after what was talked of here last 
night, I might, in vindication of George himself, if with no other ob- 
ject, explain the circumstance at least to her.” 

‘Have you any regard for young Frank, Jenny,” said the colonel, 
~ had been instructed by Mrs. Smylar that she had a rreat deal. 

Jane did not speak, but ‘by her manner implied an affirmative. 

“Well then,” said Bruff, ‘‘ we are in hopes, now that the uncle is 
dead, to reconcile matters; but if one word of this affair goes abroad, 
all the arrangements wiil fail, and the curse of the father will fall on 
the son.” 

With all his stolidity, Bruff was sufficiently versed in some of the points 
of Jane’s character to know where to plant his blows. The first telling 
hit was that in which he induced her to believe that the disclosure of 
the history of the clandestine and still secret marriage would be pre- 
judicial to Frank’s comfort and happiness ; the second with which he 
now followed it up was, in Jane’s estimation, ten times more effective. 
That she, by any hastiness or indiscretion of hers, should bring down 
the malediction of the father upon his son, was ‘an apprehension too 
dreadful to be endured by such a pure and holy-minded creature as 
she was; and she agreed with her parent, who had now lowered himself 
in the most eminent degree (if such a figure of speech may be per- 
mitted) by this last deception of his dau: hter, that she ought to say no- 
thing about it, being satistied that in point of fact the reason, whatever 
it was, which existed for its concealment, did not concern her ; but at the 
same time wishing that Lady Cramly had been at Paris or anywhere 
else in the world, rather than at Amersham’s, so that she might not 
have had the op portunity of hearing the story and unsettling her mind, 
which, after all, was not, as far as she was concerned, quite acreeably 
settled in the sequel by the explanation which established that Frank 
Grindle was a married man. 

“Well now you see then,” said the colonel, ‘ under all these cir- 
cumstances, and all that kind of thing, you had better take no notice of 
what I have said; let matters take their course,and when you are mare 
ried and settled you may perhaps use your interest and influence to 
bring about a family reconciliation, which will be all exceedingly nice 
and agreeable, and just suit your views and inclinations.” 

Jane had certainly hitherto been accustomed to place implicit confi- 
dence in everything her father said, and, as we know, was at all times 
ready to up! hold his character, and vindicate his conduct. even while 
suffering herself under his austerity and tyranny; but ‘there was a 
nervousness and restlessness in his manner upon the present occasion, 
and hasty anxiety to dismiss the subject, and an expression in his 
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countenance which, taken in connexion with her own estimate of 
Frank Grindle’s qualities, induced her for the first time in her life to 
question the entire accuracy of the history he had given her. Their 
téte-di-téte, however, was suddenly, and perhaps not inconveniently, 
broken up by the appearance of Mrs. Amersham, Lady Cramly, and 
Seraphine, on the walk where they were—as the ‘colonel would have 
called it, *‘ parading.” As the enemy advanced, all Bruff said was, 
and that was said very significantly, ‘*‘ Now mind ;” and he gave a kind 
of wink, something between the knowing and the ‘authoritative. 

Jane acknowledged the signal and said nothing, but like ‘* Cocky” 
in the fable, thought the more. 

“Why,” said Lady Cramly, whose voice had become to Jane more 
discordant than the scream of a pea-hen before rain, ‘¢ you have been 
lecturing Miss Bruff so long, that we determined to in rush upon you 
and break up the dialogue.” 

This measure had in truth been suggested by Mrs. Amersham, who 
was quite aware that such a téte-a-téte was seldom agreeable to Jane. 

« Thank you, madam,” said Bruff. * Just in time; for we had finished 
all we had to talk about—said our say out, as the saying goes, and I 
presume my carriage is waiting.” 

‘* You are determined then to run away, colonel,” said Mrs. Amer- 
sham, with as much hypocritical civility of manner as her ingenuousness 
enabled her to assume. 

‘* Perhaps,” said Lady Cramly, ‘if we were very much to intreat 
you, you would delay your departure. I remember once in Russia 
Prince Vlodimezinkskinoff came to the Rostwitziwagastodat Palace, 
where my little girl and I were staying, en famille, and he meant to 
stop only one day. He remained a week; although being, as you 
know, my dear Mrs. Amersham, one of the ministers at the time I speak 
of, he was nearly certain of Siberia for neglecting his duty.” 

‘‘T am neither a prince,” said Bruff, ‘nor a minister; and I more- 
over differ so far from your Russian friend with the long name as this— 
he had to look after his master’s business and stayed; 1 have to look 
after my own, and must go. That'll do, eh? That makes all the 
difference, my lady. However, Mrs. Amersham, I leave you Jane. 
She ought to be most grateful to you. Never saw her looking better in 
my life. She, however, will soon be taken from you w beam 

‘‘My dear papa,” said Jane, ‘‘as you sometimes say, that'll do. 
Whenever you send for me home, I shall be found ready to obey your 
commands.” 

“That will do,” said the colonel; ‘all I ask is obedience—no 
questioning—no reasoning—no looking to the right or to the left with- 
out orders ; however, Mrs. Amersham, we shall expect you with her. 
You understand 2” 

Jane was suffering agonies of worry from the manner in which ber father 
was hovering about the point, to her the most painful and delicate in 
the world, not to speak of her apprehension that Lady Cramly might 
revert to the scene in the Parisian shoe- -shop, and force on an explana- 
tion of the real circumstances, which would have been most disagree- 
able to her. However, Amersham joined them at the moment, *and 
the colonel having received a filial kiss from his sensitive daughter, 
took leave of the rest of the party, his big heart fullof anger with 
Smylar for having sent him down from London on a fool’s errand, and 
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at the same time beating with a triumphant feeling arising from the 
success with which, as he firmly believed, his calumnious imputations 

upon Frank Grindle had been received and believed by his confiding 
and’ unsuspecting daughter—perhaps it would be more just to say—- 
his hitherto unsuspecting daughter. 

The colonel went—they saw him off—the ladies kissed their hands, 
and Lady Cramly, who the evening before had pronounced him 
exceedingly like her ill-used friend, Prince Vildovontodozich, protested 
as he stepped into his carriage, that he might be mistaken anywhere 
for her dear pet Baron Romblededomble, who being one of the most 
celebrated ornithologists in the world, had given her a : eolden eagle, and 
two humming-birds, which she had presented to the Zoological ‘Society 
of Zeuta, in Hungary, of which she was made an honorary member, 
and had received a gold medal as big as a soup-plate, ‘ stricken,” as 
her ladyship said, ‘‘ in commemoration of the victory gained there by 
Prince Eugene over Mustapha II. in the year 1697.” 

Emma looked at Jane, and Seraphine stooped down to admire a 
splendid azalia, and the colonel was driven off. 

Emma, who knew every turn of Jane’s countenance, and who could 
read in the beautiful index of her mind the thoughts which were pass- 
ing there, could not observe the expressive gaze with which her eyes 
were first fixed on, and then followed the carriage which contained her 
father, without being certain that something unusual had occurred ; that 
a change i in her feelings towards him had somehow been wrought; and 
with that consciousness her anxiety to get rid of her present associates 
temporarily, so as to secure a few minutes’ quiet ‘ talk” with her by 
themselves, became proportionably strong; but, as is always the case, 
the lady and her daughter and Amersham remained immoveable, at 
least they moved about, but still combined, and in company. 

Whether it is that under such circumstances people do linger and 
are slower in their proceedings than is their ordinary wont, or whether 
the anxiety for their departure or dispersion, as the case may be, turns 
seconds to minutes, and minutes to hours, it is perhaps scarcely worth 
while seriously to investigate, but never in all the course of their acquaint- 
ance had Lady Cramly’s romances appeared so long and so uninterest- 
ing to Mrs. Amersham, nor her husband’s amiable attentions in walk- 
ing with them so little gratifying. Emma wanted to know what had 
passed between Jane ‘and her father, and at last a proposal of 
Amersham’s to pull Lady Cramly and. her daughter down the river 
Yarreil to a romantic spot—t ‘ull of fish too—called Penny’s Hole, was 
accepted with delight by her ladyship, who declared that except in 
steamboats on the sea for the purposes of transit, she had never been 
on the water since her friend Signor Deodato Phingerini, of Venice, 
had taken her in a gondola to see the beautiful effect of the moonlight 
on the Bridge of Sighs, upon which occasion she was obliged to leave 
her dear Seraphine at home for fear she might catch cold. 

** Well now,” said Emma, ‘*‘ now they are gone, what has your 
father been saying to you—any thing in connexion with his visit to us ? 
What? Come, Jane—come, you cannot hide your thoughts from me— 
speak.” 

Jane at first, in recollection and consideration of her promise to her 
father, hesitated, and then refused positively and absolutely; but any 
body who could possibly i imagine that under the circumstances of such 
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unbounded and unrestricted friendship as theirs was, this reserve could 
be maintained, or this silence persisted in, must be mistaken. Accord- 
ingly after a time, and certain good and cogent arguments on the part 
of Emma why Jane should trust her, or rather why she should not 
withdraw from her a confidence which had existed for years, and never 
yet had been violated, Miss Bruff detailed all that had passed between 
her and her father during their morning walk, as far as she could re- 
collect. 

The effect the disclosure produced upon Emma was not exactly what 
Jane expected. Her own views and feelings of the case were, that no 
such person as this exceedingly pretty naive half English, half French- 
woman existed, except in the fertile imagination of the diary-keeping 
tourist; and if Colonel Bruff had taken the line of inquiring whether 
any such person did exist, Mrs. Amersham, ‘‘ knowing her friend,” 
she said the night before, would have been perfectly prepared to nedlons 
him, but the moment she heard that the Behemoth admitted the exist- 
ence of such a person, that moment did Emma believe there was some- 
thing more in it than yet had met their ears. 

‘Was I then so exceedingly wrong,” said Jane, “ in expressing my 
anxiety to know something more upon the subject, when I spoke to 
you yesterday evening as we were going to supper ?” 

“Why,” said Emma, “ it turns out, my dear love, that you were not ; 
but to those who know our fat and fair guest, any statement of hers 
is considered proof positive against a fact; but as you say your 
father allows that there is a Mrs. Grindle in Paris, as I have already 
said, the affair takes another aspect. I don’t know, but from all I 
have seen—not much to be sure—of Frank Grindle, for Amersham 
calls him Frank, and so do I—I don’t believe one syllable of the 
history.” 

‘¢Then what does it mean, Emma?” said Jane. 

‘‘What did that amiable person, Mrs. Smylar, say to you,” asked 
Emma, ‘with regard to this particular subject, which struck you so 
forcibly at the time, and which has retained its impression on your 
mind ever since 2?” 

‘‘] forget the words,” said Jane, ‘but they conveyed to me the 
idea that Mr, George Grindle had formed some sort of attachment, 
and—” 

— ‘‘I see, I see, dear child,” said Emma, “and all that is exceed- 
ingly probable; but let us think a moment; if that should be the 
case, as your father has explained away the history of the Versailles 
beauty, that can have nothing to do with this history. What Ido not 
believe is, that the younger brother is married, or that he has any tie of 
any sort likely to attach him to any woman on earth—except, perhaps, 
one,” 

“Indeed,” said Jane, utterly unconscious of the full extent of the 
meaning of Mrs. Amersham, who being the wife of the Mr. Amer- 
sham who had visited Frank Grindle the day before, had, of course, 
(as married men of kind hearts and communicative dispositions, blessed 
with exceedingly pretty wives, with amiable characters, will no doubt 
readily believe,) been duly apprised of all that had happened during that 
visit, followed up by the expression of Amersham’s own belief, that Frank 
in spite of all that had actually passed between them during his stay 
with him, was very much stricken with Jane Bruff. This we know, 
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from our power of peeping into the history as it progresses; but Jane 
with her sweetness of disposition and modesty of mind, scarcely felt 
conscious of her powers of captivation, or would ever perhaps have 
known how much, how truly, and how deeply she was loved. 

We have lightly touched upon the beautiful sympathy and the 
charming communicativeness which exist between men and their wives, 
when that blessed contidence is once established, without which mar- 
riage must be a curse; and having in the most delicate manner insi- 
nuated that Amersham, after retiring from the turmoils of the world, 
gentle as they were under his own roof, had told Emma all that had 
happened at Frank Grindle’s during his visit,—who were there,—what 
he considered his views to be, and his high opinion of the honour and 
feeling which he so admirably and chivalrously displayed, it perhaps 
would not be asking the reader too much to imagine that on the even- 
ing of the day of Colonel Bruff’s departure, in which Jane told Emma 
all that had passed between that distinguished officer and herself, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Amersham were again restored to the paradisaical 
occupation of that apartment which im less well-regulated houses is 

said to be set apart for the delivery of curtain lectures, that Mrs. 
Amersham, actuated by an equally friendly and affectionate feeling 
towards Jane, with that which she knew animated her husband as re- 
garded Frank Grindle, might have—in strict confidence—imparted 
all that Jane communicated touching the lady at Versailles. 

Whether this fancy may be well founded or not, it is impossible to 
say—Amersham’s house was the quietest of villas—it was all car peted, 
and matted, and curtained, and squabbed, and not a sound was to 
be heard through the double cloth-doors with which all its bed-rooms 
were guarded from wind and noise; but certain it is that upon this 
special occasion, about an hour after its master and mistress were 
supposed to be asleep, these words were heard, 

‘+ /’mma, love, that’s an infernal—” 

What the concluding monosyllable—for monosyllable we know it 
was—might have been, we set not down here, for it has not rightly 
been communicated to us; but ¢his we know, that the exclamation ap- 
plied to the statement of the big Colonel Bruff as to the French lady 
and Frank Grindle. 

‘*My love,” said Mrs, Amersham, ‘‘ don’t agitate yourself—I quite 
agree with you.” 

‘*] wish it were morning,” answered the agitated husband; “I will 
not suffer this to rest. The first thing, dearest Emma, I will do after 
breakfast is to inquire a little more into the business of the crack-brained 
woman we have here, of whose story, as you say, I should have thought 
nothing, if old Bruff” (and here, hear it not, ye good and pious ; orif. ye 
do, make allowance for excitement produced by right feeling and an 

earnest desire to do justice, Mr. Amersham apostrophized him in terms 
too strong to be written) ** had at once denied the fact ; but this shuffling 
and shifting—no, I care nothing for what happens, this shall be hunted 
out.” 

And so he went on declaring and resolving until at last he fell 
asleep, an example which we hope for the sake of her health aud com- 
fort was speedily followed by his excellent wife. 

In the morning our host was up early, and the hours seemed to 
crawl tll his large and intelligent guest was gotten out of bed by her 
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maid. Seraphine was earlier in the field, but Seraphine was too quiet, 
too unpresuming, and too little inquisitive in herself to be able to 
answer Amersham’s questions concerning the pretty Mrs. Grindle of 
Versailles. So Amersham talked to her of buds and flowers, and even 
of the fishes which they had seen in their yesterday's excursion ; and 
Seraphine enjoyed this little morning ¢éte-a- -téte. 

But it was not till after breakfast that Amersham brought Lad 
Cramly into play—then when she made her first appearance for the day 
as much be-turbaned, and be-beaded, and be-bustled, as if she were pre- 
pared for a country assembly, then it was that he rolled her as it were 
out into the grounds—(who is the old joker who compares such a 
woman to a fillet of veal upon castors ?)—and began by degrees, not to 
assail her too decidedly upon the subject, to touch upon Versailles 
and its accessories, and thence leading her back again to Paris, con- 
trived to lodge her in the shoe-shop in the Rue Richelieu. 

The siege was well conducted, but the failure was signal ; the tourist 
with the diary had totally forgotten all about the matter; she might have 
heard of, perhaps did see a Mrs. Grindle, and she thought she had, and 
it was somehow connected with a shoe-shop; but wanting the curagoa, 
and other generous stomachics, by which her ladyship was in the 
habit of supporting her mental energies in the evenings, the varnish 
of the picture being absent. she could give no very distinct account of 
the princes or the dukes of whom she had so flippantly discoursed the 
preceding night; but she still held out a hope to Amersham, by telling 
him that she thought it extremely probable that in the course of the 
afternoon she should recoilect all about it; the fact being that her mind 
was completely occupied during the day in arranging her papers, which 
she certainly should not have taken the trouble of doing, but her dear 
‘¢ Mett” (as she called somebody) insisted upon her not permitting 
herself to quit the world without leaving it a treasure in the shape of 
her ‘* Loose Thoughts upon the Governments of Europe,” illustrated by 
Cruickshank. This was the work upon which she was engaged, only 
Mr. Amersham was bound in honour not to mention it. 

‘‘ Emma,” said Amersham, after having had some conversation with 
the agreeable romancier, ‘‘ this woman's account of the meeting is ex- 
ceedingly confused. I cannot make out what it means—I wasn’t here 
last night when she talked of it, and this morning she seems not to 
recollect any thing about it: rely upon it the whole history, to use a 
brief, and by no means genteel expression—rely upon it, it is, all 
fudge.” 

“ “My dear Amersham,” said Emma, “I should think so too; but if 
Lady Cramly has forgotten what she said last night about it, you seem 
to have forgotten what I said last night to 2 you—if there is no ground 
for the story, W hy does old Bruff admit its truth 2” 

“ Ah!’ said Amersham, recollecting that he had, perhaps, not paid 
sufficient attention to all the details, ** there you have it—I suppose 
poor dear Jane is worried about it?” 

‘“ Why,” said Emma, “I have told her, it is no business of hers.” 

‘‘ Nor is it a business of Frank Grindle’s,” said Amersham; “ rely 
upon it, here is something more to be discovered than first strikes us. 
I would this instant start off to follow Frank Grindle, whose heart is 
all truth, and whose mind is all candour; I would ask him, and be 
sure of an answer: but he is gone—he is at this moment in France.” 
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« And if he were not,” said Emma, “ what possible right, my dear, 
good Amersham, have you to ask any such question? What claim can 
you have upon him, or even if you had, what interest have you in his 
proceedings to inquire into his family circumstances or connexions 2” 

«But, my dear Emma,” said Amersham, ‘after our yesterday’s 
interview, L have a right, for my own sake, and as vindicating myself 
from an imputation of being trifled with and imposed upon—by 
Heaven, I say I have a right to know from him whether the reasons he 
so generously—at least to all appearance—and so cordially gave me 
for not fulfilling his promise to visit us, are genuine and true, and after 
hearing what I have heard this morning, I must say that he seems to 
have been trifling with me—” 

— ‘* Now, my dear Amersham,” said Emma, ‘do not needlessly 
run yourself into a personal quarrel, which I see will be the end of 
all this, about nothing. Supposing all that Lady Cramly says is true, 
and he is married, why need he have opened his heart to you about it ; 
he might have given you his reasons for not coming here while Jane 
was with us, with just as much reason and justice as any other people you 
invite to your house plead illness, or as they call it, ‘a prior engage- 
ment,” because they wish to decline coming. As the matter has no- 
thing to do with Jane, who ts not going to be married to him, and as 
it can make very little difference to you whom he marries, leave the 
matter where it is.” 

“ No,” said Amersham, ‘‘ I cannot consent to that, because I suspect 














there is some juggle in it: and you yourself say, that Jane thinks her } 
futher is not quite so steady in his statements as usual; and I am sure, / 
my dear girl, you agree with me that we ought to do anything rather | 
than suffer that poor dear child’s comfort and peace of mind to be 


endangered. No; I will put off writing to Frank till to-morrow’s 
post, because it will give me the opportunity of again talking to the 
‘Tourist at a period when as it seems even her poor good-natured 
daughter admits she is most communicative—after I get what I can 
pick up from her, I certainly wild write, and I can, I am sure, confide 
in Frank for a true and ingenuous answer.” | 

This dialogue, although it had not been stormy, had been animated. : 
Amersham was easily excited, Emma was excited too in endeavouring ) 
to calm him; and when this conflict of words, which had been carried 
on rapidly, ceased, Emma got up from the sofa and was leaving the 
room—Amersham remained, with his brows contracted, and his lips 
compressed, 

Just as Emma got tothe door, she suddenly paused, and after a 
moment's reflection, returning to her husband, said, 

‘* My dear love, it just strikes me.—If you really are so anxious to 
know more about this business, why not write to Miles Blackmore ? he is 
either in, or near Paris, with nothing on earth to do—he would be de- 
lighted with the mission.” 

‘** Emma,” said Amersham, starting up in an ecstasy, ‘‘ Emma, my 
darling girl, you have hit it; what was I thinking of—to be sure—the 
wisest thing on earth to do. I will write to him this very night.” 
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BEETHOVEN. 
BY GEORGE HOGARTH, ESQ. 


No poet, probably, has ever existed (for the musician and the painter 
are poets in the genuine sense of the word), whose mind is more com- 
pletely reflected in his works, than Beethoven. Every quality which 
he possessed as an artist—his grandeur, his beauty, his boldness and 
freedom of thought, his wildness, his obscurity, his extravagance—all 
had their counterparts in his character as a man. His compositions 
are pictures of the ever-changing moods of his mind. Was he happy 
in love and friendship? Did his heart bound with confidence and 
hope? Did the shadows of suspicion and jealousy settle on his 
darkened spirit? Did he taste the bitterness of neglect and poverty ? 
Did he gaze into futurity with anxious and gloomy forebodings ?— 


“ Still his speech was song :” 


song as various as the feelings that called it forth. Isolated and soli- 
tary; excluded from social intercourse by the most cruel calamity 
which could befall a musician ; bestowing his friendship on few, and 
his confidence on none; his hidden thoughts and suppressed emotions 
attended him in his flichts into the realms of imagination, and gave 
birth to that ‘‘ most eloquent music” which will make bis name im- 
mortal. 

The circumstances, therefore, of Beethoven’s life, and the pecu- 
liarities of his mind, furnish the master- key to his genius as an artist. 
We will venture to say, that there is hardly any one of his greater 
works which does not bear the impress of some particular period of his 
career, and of the situation in which it was produced. It was in the morn- 
ing and the noon of his short and troubled life that his music displayed 
the clear and cheerful light of day, and the warm hues of sunshine. 
As the evening closed around him, his colours grew darker and darker, 
often illuminated by bright and fitful gleams, but as often deepening 
into impenetrable gloom. No one who looks at Beethoven’s writings 
in connexion with his life, can fail to observe how much this is the 
case ; and the more minutely this examination is entered into, the more 
interesting and instructive, we are convinced, will be its results. 

Beethoven’s biography, in itself, is deeply affecting. It presents one 
of the noblest objects of contemplation—a great man striving with ad- 
versity. But its value is greatly enhanced by the above considerations: : 
and, ever since his death, the desire to know the history of so remark- 
able a life has kept pace with the growing love and admiration of his 
works. This desire, till lately, has been very imperfectly gratified. 
The public curiosity indeed gave rise to many memoirs, anecdotes, &c., 
of him; but they were generally full of stories and descriptions so 
evidently idie and exaggerated, that no trust could be placed in them. 

The first authentic sketch of Beethoven is by the Chevalier Seyfried, 
prefixed to the posthumous publication of Beethoven’s juvenile ‘ Studies 
in Thoroughbass,” when he was the pupil of the celebrated Albrechts- 
berger. The still later publication of Wegeler and Ries (both of them 
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intimate friends cf Beethoven), contains a good deal of additional infor- 
mation. But we cannot be said to have possessed a ‘* Life of Beet- 
hoven,” till the appearance of the recent work of Dr. Schindler, the 
man of all others who, from the closeness and permanency of his con- 
nexion with the illustrious musician, p ossessed the means of becoming 
his biographer. Schindler, moreover, is himself an eminent musician 3 
and Beethoven respected him as an artist, while he trusted him (more 
than any body else) as a friend. We are not sure that his book is 
equal to what might have been expected from a writer enjoying such 

sincular advantages. In various parts we think it might have been 
fuller and more satisfactory. But though it mzght have contained 
more, it does contain much, and is, on the whole, a valuable contribu- 
tion to musical literature. 

In this respect its value is much increased by the manner in which 
it has been brought before the English public. It is edited by Mr. 
Moscheles, an old and valued friend of Beethoven, and one of the 
most accomplished musicians of the age. Moscheles, by long residence, 
is almost naturalized among us; he was thus well aware of what was 
necessary to F ‘nder the German work useful and acceptable to English 
readers; and he has performed the editorial duty with a skill and sa- 

gacity which deserve the highest approbation. He has enriched the 
te xt with excellent notes, in which he supplies additional facts, cor- 
rects erroneous statements, and sometimes combats unsound opinions 
advanced in the original work: and he has added a copious supple- 
ment, containing a go wee it qui any of information drawn froma variety 
of sources. The English edition has thus assumed the character of a 


— 


new work. . 

Our object in the following pages is to give a slight sketch of Beet- 
hoven’s life and character, availing ourselves of the various materials 
which have been mentioned, with the addition of some particulars which 
have not been hitherto given to the public. 

Ludwig van Beethoven was born at Bonn, on the 17th of December, 
770. His father was a tenor singerin the electoral chapel, and his grand- 
father, Ludwig van Beethoven, was ac omposer of some eminence. He 

received a respectable education ; and all his life had a taste for lite- 
rature. His musical tuition was begun by his father, and carried on 
for some time by different professional musicians resident at Bonn. 
He early showed extraor linary powers as a composer anc d a pianoforte 
player. When he first visited Vienna, at the age of seventeen, he had 
an op portunity of playing ye geaps.te“tal ona TIVE n theme, inthe presence 
of M: art, who, struck by the genius and originality of his perform- 
ance, exclaimed to the company prese nt, “This young man will one 
day make a noise in the world!” In 1792. Beethoven received per- 
mission from the elector to reside for a few years in Vienna, in order to 
pursue his musical studies under the cuidance of Haydn. But his in- 
tercourse with that great man seems to have produced nothing but mu- 
tual dissatisfaction, Great artists are rarely good teachers : their own 
knowledge of their art isin a great measure intuitive, and they cannot 
well subject others to a process which they themselves have not under- 
gone; nor, if can, are they disposed to exchange the delightful 
exercise of the creative faculty for the dull drudgery of tuition. 
Haydn saghechel his scholar, allowed him to do as he liked, and took 
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no pains in the correction of his exercises. Beethoven, discovering 
that his teacher was in the habit of allowing his blunders to pass un- 
noticed, immediately began to regard him with resentment and sus- 
picion, and seized some pretext for discontinuing his lessons. Haydn 
was desirous that Beethoven, in the titles of his early works, should 
designate himself as ‘‘ pupil of Haydn ;” but this Beethoven refused 
to do, saying, that though he had rec eived lessons from Haydn, yet 
that he had never learned any thing from him. Beethoven, during his 
first visit to Vienna, had been for a short time the pupil of Mozart, 
from whom he seems to have met with similar neglect; as he used 
afterwards to complain that this great master had never played to him. 

After his separation from Haydn, Beethoven began to study counter- 
point under Albrechtsberger, a profound musician, celebrated for his 
didactic writings and his skill as a teacher, but totally without genius 
as acomposer. He applied himself to his studies under this master 
with some perseverance, though Albrechtsberger used afterwards to 
describe him as self-willed and “obstinate ; and he himself has left evi- 
dence of the contempt and dislike with which he regarded many of the 
dry technicalities which his instructor tried to beat into his head. The 
book of exercises, or studies, which he wrote under Albrechtsberger’s 
direction, was found among his papers after his death, and published 
as a music-selling speculation, along with other manuscripts which 
ought never to have seen the light. ‘These exercises are quite com- 
monplace, of course, and of no musical value ; but they are interest- 
ing as showing Beethoven’s turn of mind; for he was in the habit of 
scribbling on the margin quaint and sareastic remarks, ridiculing the 
useless pedantry of the tasks imposed on him. 

His suspicions of Haydn, arising from his negligence as an instructor, 
were heightened by a circumstance which soon afterwards occurred. 
When Beethoven had completed his first work, the three beautiful 
Trios for the pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, which are now familiar 
to every performer (who deserves the name) on these instruments, they 
were played, in manuscript, at the house of a nobleman, before a ‘large 
company, comprising the principal musicians in Vienna. When the 
performance was over, Haydn took Beethoven aside, and after paying 
him a few compliments, advised him noé to publish the third of the 
set, as it would not do him so much credit as the others. Beethoven 
knowing, as all the world now knows, that this third Trio, the exqui- 
site one in C minor, was the best of the three, received the advice with 
silent indignation, believing it to proceed from malevolent jealousy ; 
and from that time he regarded Haydn with strong and rooted dislike. 
It is painful to know that such feelings existed between such men, 
But Haydn’s conduct is unaccountable, for it is difficult to suppose 
that the strange counsel he gave to Beethoven proceeded from an error 
in judgment. 

It was during this early period of his life that Beethoven produced, 
in quick succession, many of his most beautiful works. Among these 
were the three Sonatas dedicated to Haydn (it may be presumed be- 
fore the breach between them), the first six Quartets, the inimitable 
Septet, now known under so many forms, the first and second Or- 
chestral Symphonies, and the Oratorio, the Mount of Olives. All these 
works were given to the world before the year 1804, by which time 
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the author's fame, spreading over Europe, had reached England.* 
But how was he regarded in Germany? Let Mr. Moscheles answer 
the question in so far as his native place is concerned—the celebrated 
and highly musical city of Pr rague, 

«To satisfy the craving,” says Mr. Moscheles,+ ** which I felt when a 
boy nine or ten years old mo Prague, for the best musical productions 
of the time, | subscribed to a library which afforded me the composi- 
tions of Dussek, Steibelt, Wolfll, Kozeluch, and Eberl—works of no 
insurmountable difficulty to me ; though, indeed, so far from mastering 
them, I only ran through them without particular attention to finish, 
enjoying in each its peculi: i style. Thad been placed under the ouid- 
ance and tuition of Dionysius W eber, the founder and present director 
of the Prague Musical Conse rvatory; and he, fearing that in my eager- 
ness to read new music, | might injure the systematic development of 
my pianoforte- -playing, prohibited the library ; ; and na plan for my 
musical education shiek he laid before my parents, made it an express 
condition that I should study no other authors but Mozart, Clementi, 
and S. Bach. I must confess, however, that in spite of such prohi- 
bitions, I visited the library, gaining access to it through my pocket- 
money. It was about Uus time that I learnt from some schoolfellows 
that a@ young composer{ had appeared at Vienna, who wrote the oddest 
stu jj possible -—such as no one could either play or understand ; crazy 
music, in opposition to all rule; and that this composer's name was 
Beethoven. Qu repairing to the library to satisfy my curiosity as to 
this so-calied eccentric genius, I found there Beethoven’s Sonate Pa- 
thétique. This was in 1804. My pocket-money would not suffice 
for the purchase of it, so I secretly copied it. 

‘¢ The novelty of its style was so attractive tome, and I became so en- 
thusiastic in my admiration of it, that I forgot myself so far as to men- 
tion my new acquisition to my master, who reminded me of. his 
injunction, and warned me not to play or study any eccentric produc- 
tions until T had based my style on more solid modcls. Without, 
however, minding his injunctions, I seized upon the pianoforte works 
of Beethoven as they successively appeared, and in them found a 
solace and a delight such as no other composer afforded me.” 

Before this time, however, Becthoven had begun to receive full em- 
ployment from music-sellers. In a letter to his friend Wegeler, of the 
29th of June, 1500, he says, ‘* My compositions are well paid, and J 
may say I have more orders than I can weil execute, six or seven pub- 
lishers and more being ready to take any of my works. I need no 
longer subi it to being bargained with—TI ask my terms and am paid. 
You see” (he charac teristically adds) ‘this is an excellent thing; as, 
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* In 1804, Beethoven received a proposition from Mr. George Themson, of Edin- 
burgh, then engaged in the pnblication of his great work, ‘The Vocal Melodies of 
Scotlend,” that be should compose six sonatas containing Scottish airs, as themes of 
rome of the movements. Beethoven expressed his willingness to do so, saying, 
** Having a particular predilecuon for the Scottish airs, | shall have pleasure in com- 
posing these sonatas.” He demanded for them, however, three hundred ducats, or 
150/., higher terms than he appears to have at that time received in Germany, and 
which Mr. Thomson seems to have considered it imprudent to give, for the sonatas 


were not composed. 


+ Life of Beethoven, editor’s preface, page 6, 
Beethoven was then four-and- thirty. 
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for instance, I see a friend in want, and my purse does not at the mo- 
ment permit me to assist him; [ have but to sit down and write, and 
my friend is no longer in need. 

The prices which he received at this time for great works, were 
humble enough; for the Septet, twenty ducats, or ten pounds sterling ; 
for the First Symphony ten pounds ; ; for the First Concerto, five 
pounds; and for the Grand Sonata in B, ten pounds; sums at which 
a tolerably popular English ballad-monger would turn up his nose with 
contempt. 

The lamentable malady which embittered his life had been growing 
upon him by degrees ; and, in 1802, had reached a height which threw 
him into a state of melancholy bordering on despair. Jn the remark- 
able Will, written in that year, and which has been so often cited, he 
says, that for the last six years he had been attacked by an incurable 
complaint, aggravated by the unskilful treatment of medical men ; and 
nothing can be more affecting than the language in which he deplores 
his misfortune and describes his sufferings.* The disease went on vt 
creasing till, many years before his death, his deafness was total; 
calamity which we are convinced was not less injurions to his efforts 
as an artist, than fatal to his happiness as a man. 

It was in the year 1804, when Beethoven was still generally regarded 
in Germany as a writer of ‘** the oddest stuff possible, such as no one 
could either play or understand—crazy music, in opposition to all rule,” 
that he completed one of his mightiest works, the Sinfonia Eroica. 
It was undertaken as an homage to Bonaparte, who was then the ob- 
ject of his enthusiastic admiration. Some time after it was finished, a 
fair copy of the score, with a dedication to the First Consul, was on the 
point of being despatched to Paris, when the news arrived that Napo- 
leon Bonaparte had been proclaimed Emperor of the French. On re- 
ceiving this intelligence, Beethoven, in a transport of anger, tore from 
the score the name of his former idol, and dashed the manuscript on the 
floor, with a torrent of execrations against the * new tyrant.” It was 
long before he recovered from this shock, and when at length the 
piece was published, it was under the title of Sinfonia Eroica without 

any particular application. 

Dr. Schindler’s work, with the additional matter supplied by Mr. 
Moscheles, contains satisfactory chronological information as to ‘Beet- 
hoven’s principal works, and many curious details as to the circum- 
stances under which they were produced. There is one work, however, 
which, in this country at least, will always be regarded as among his 
most important—his large contributions to the national music of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and W: ales—of which little was known to his foreign 
biographers, ‘and as to which we are in a condition to furnish what 
we consider interesting particulars. 

Respecting this work, Dr. Schindler merely says ; 

‘‘In the summer of ‘1815, Beethoven occupied himself exclusively 
with the composition or instrumentation of the Scotch songs for 
Mr, George Thomson, of Edinburgh, the collector of national songs, 





* This interesting document, in Beethoven’s own handwriting, is in the possession 
of Messrs. Cramer and Co., of Regent-street, in whose hands it has been placed for 
the purpose of being sold for the benefit of the widow of one of Beethoven's brothers, 
who is in distressed circ umstances, 
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who paid him a considerable sum for the work, as is evident from the 
correspondence. How many of these Scotch songs Beethoven set to 
music it is not possible to ascertain; but I believe that not near all of 
them have been published.” 

It is hardly necessary to give our musical readers any account of the 
collection of Scottish music and poetry published by Mr. Thomson, 
under the title of “ The Melodies of Scotland,” one of the greatest 
and most aaary: ent musical works In any age or country. In pre- 
paring r this work Mr. Thomson emploved the ereatest musicians of the 
time to em! bellish the melodies with characteristic symphonies and ac- 
companiments; and on the death of Haydn, who had contributed 
largely to the work, he had recourse to Be cine We have had an 
Opportunity of pe rusing the correspondence » between them, which ex- 
tended from 1809 to 1520, during all which period Beethoven oce supied 
a portion of his time in contributing to the Scottish collection, as well 
as to the collections of Irish and Welsh melodies, also published by 
Mr. Thomson. From Beethoven’s letters we shall make a few extracts. 
they are generally in French, and in his own handwriting. 

On 23rd November, 1809, Bee thoven, In agreeing to some pt ‘Oposi- 
tions of Mr. Thomson's, says: ‘* Jn short, sir, be assured that you are 
dealing with a true artist, who loves indeed to be honourably paid, but 
loves still more his own glory, and the glory of his art; who is never 
satistied with himself, and is const, intly endeavouring r to make greater 
and greater progress in his art.” 

On 3rd December, 1812, asking higher terms than had been offered 
for Irish airs, he writes—‘* Haydn assured me that he received for every 
sony four gold ducats, and yet he wrote ouly for the pianoforte alone, 
without symphonies, and without violoncello.* As to Monsieur “pag 
luch, who gave you an air with accompani nents for two ducats, 1 wish 

you and the English and Scotch hearers much joy of him. For me, | 
look on myself as somewhat superior in this style to Monsieur Knee. 
luch (mis erabilis !) ), and I hope and trust that you possess sufficient 
discrimination to do me justice.f” 

Mr. Thomson having proposed that Beethoven should compose twelve 
songs to English wo rds. saul that he should set to music Campbell's 
‘* Battle of the Baltic,’ Beethoven answers; ‘‘ In regard to the twelve 
songs with English words, the price is seventy gold ducats, and for the 
cantata on the Battle in the _ ite sea, SIXtV gold ducats.” In the 
same letter he shows his desire to imbue himself with the spirit of the 
Scottish airs w hil le co: epoaing ay ace ompant: nents for them. ‘* I ear- 
nestly beg you,” he says, ‘ alw: iys to send me the words of the Scottish 
songs. | cannot understand how vou, who are a connoisseur, do not see 
that I should produce quite different compositions if T had the words 
before me. If you do not send them, the songs will never become 
perfect productions, and I shall at last be obliged to decline your fur- 
ther orders.” He repeats his request of an additional ducat a-piece 


* This, if Haydn said so, was not correct. 

Zz hwas a fashi nohis phe nhese composer, whose music, of an easy and 
familiar kind, was pop ilar in this country some thirty years ago. W ith very ordinary 
talents, he was acourtier and a ma n ot the world, and enjoyed the favour of the haut 


ton, while Beethoven was neg! acCler 
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for certain songs, and adds, ‘* we have necd of gold here, for our em- 
pire is nothing but a fountain of paper at present.” 

Jn another letter of the same period he complains of having suffered 
in transactions with our countrymen,* and expresses himself with busi- 
ness-like caution; ‘* For the future it will be ayreeable to me to work 
for you; but, considering the unfortunate crisis in which we live, and 
also the rreat losses which I have already suffered through my confi- 
dence in your countrymen, it is an esse sntial condition that you will 
please to give orders to the house of Fries and Co, (the bankers in 
Vienna) to accept my compositions for you against ‘money down. 
Without this Icannot execute your commissions.” And in this manner 
all the subsequent meney transactions were regularly carried on. We 
may here observe that, throughout the whole of this correspondence, 
Beethoven exhibits more worldly wisdom, sharpness in business, and 
attention to his own interest, than accord with the notions commonly 
entertained of his character. His accompaniments to the national airs, 
as originally seut, were sometimes too complex and difficult, and Mr. 
Thomson was constrained to ask him to simplify them, which he did, 
but always demanded full payment a second time, and the addi- 
tional charges on this account form a very considerable sum. He was, 
it is true, very unwilling to make these alterations, in the propriety of 
which he never acquiesced : - and he often remonstrated with Mr. 
Thomson on his constant demands for facility. There is a letter con- 
taining some “ gnome-like pleasantries” on this subject, which we give 
Literatim in the original French. 


“¢ Vienne, le 25me Mai, 1819. 
** Mon cher ami, 

“Vous écrivez toujours , facile, tres facile. Je m’accommode tout 
mon poss sib! e. mais, mais, mais—l’ honoraire pourr ait p ourtant étre plus 
difficile, ou plutot pesante//! Votre ami Monsieur Smith m’a fait 
grand plaisir 3 i cause de sa visite chez moi. En hate, je vous assure 
que je serai toujours avec plaisir 4 votre service. Comme j’aia present 
votre addresse par M. Smith, je serait bientot en etat de vous écrire 
plus ample. L’honoraire pour un Théme avec variations j'ai fixe, dans 
ma derniére lettre & vous par Messieurs Fries et Co., 4 moien dix 
ducats en or. C’ est, je vous jure, malgré cela, seulement par complai- 
sance pour vous, puisque je n’al pas besoin de me méler avec de telles 
petites choses, mais il faut toujours pourtant perdre du temps avec de 
telles bagatelles, et Phonneur ne permet pas de dire & quelqu’un ce 
qu’on en gagne. Je vous souhaite toujours le bon gout pour la vraie 
musique. Si vous criez facile, je ecrierai difficile pour facile!!! ! 
Votre ami, 

‘¢ BEETHOVEN.” 


Beethoven composed for Mr. Thomson a number of variations on 
popular airs, which were published. He seems to have worked at them 
under the feeling expressed in the above letter, that it was beneath him to 
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* There is no appearance of this in Schindler's accounts of Beethoven's pecuniary 
transactions. 
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meddle with such “petites choses.” They attracted little notice, and 
are, indeed, unworthy of his genius. 

Another letter, of 21st February, 1818, contains the following pas- 
sage, which, besides being characteristic, shows Beethoven's ideas of 
the difficulty of harmonising national melodies according to their true 
style and spirit. 

“My copyist is ill, and I am therefore obliged to send you my own 
manuscripts. 1 had to take some ducats more than usual, because it 
was necessary to be my own copyist, and thus lost much ume; and 
moreover the usual sum is not of such great importance when it is con- 
sidered that there are airs in which I do not succeed without a good 
deal of trouble, though it is not perceptible in playing them. "It is 
easy enough to find harmonies for these airs, but to succeed in preserv- 
ing the simplicity, the character, the nature of the melody ‘s not so 
easy as you may think. One may find an infinite number of harmonies, 
but there is only one which is conformable to the venius and character 
of the air. You may therefore give me a dozen ducats more, and still 
I shall not be really paid.” 

During the period of this correspondence, Beethoven received from 
Mr. Thomson (as appears from the pecuniary documents preserved 
among the letters) 550/7.; a much larger sum, certainly, than he re- 
ceived from any other British publisher ; ; and there are none of his works 
in which his genius is more beautifully displayed than in these contri- 
butions to the national music of the British islands. 

In Dr. Schindler’s book there are some interesting particulars respect- 
ing the famous ‘* Battle Symphony.’ Jt was composed in the year 
1813, in commemoration of the battle of Vittoria, and performed at 
Vienna in December of that year, for the benefit of the Austrian and Ba- 
varian soldiers disabled in the battle of Hanau. On that occasion 
some of the greatest musicians in the world took their places in the 
orchestra. Beethoven himself conducted. Schuppanzigh was at the 
head of the first violins, Spohr and Mayseder were in the second and 
third places, Hummel and Saliert pli iyed their parts in the cannonades, 
Meyerbeer beat the great drum, and Moscheles clashed the cymbals. 
It was afterwards performed in November, 1814, at the Congress of 
Vienna, in the presence of the allied sovereigns, some of whom made 
handsome presents to the composer. At this time it appears from the 
correspondence with Mr. Thomson, Beethoven offered him the copy- 
right of that symphony. 

‘The piece,” he says, in a letter of October, 1814, ‘1s written for 
a great orchestra; it has been received here in Vienna with general ap- 
plause, and at the general request will be performed on the occasion of 
the presence of the allied sovereigns. | You may have it in full score, 
and in an arrangement for the pi: anoforte by myself. This composition 
is dedicated to the Prince Regent of En sland ; and, treating of a sub- 
ject which so much interests your country, it cannot fail of success. 
f wish to know what you will give me for such a work, as soon as pos- 
sible, otherwise I shall no longer be able to dispose of it.’ 

The symphony was afterwards purchased by Birchall, who published 
the pianoforte score, and it was repeatedly performed 1 in London by a 
great orchestra. Beethoven sent a copy of the full score to the Prince 
Regent, to whom the work was dedicated, but his royal highness took 
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no notice of it whatever, to the composer’s great mortification and re- 
sentment, 

‘‘T begin to fancy,” he says in a letter to Ries, “ that the English 
are generous Only in foreign countries. The Prince Regent has not 
even given ime the value of the copying expenses for my Battle, which I 
sent him, nor has he vouchsafed a verbal or written acknowledg- 
ment.’ 

To Mr. Neate he expresses himself on the same subject with great 
bitterness ; and seven years afterwards, sending Ries some works to be 
disposed of in this country, he says, ‘‘ Do not give anything to the 
King of England !” 

One cannot but contrast this conduct of our late gracious sovereign 
George I1V., with that of Louis XVIII., who, when Beethoven had com- 
pleted his colossal mass in D (which he himself called his best and greatest 
work), not only subscribed fifty ducats for it, but sent the composer a 
massive gold medal, with his portrait, and on the reverse the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Donnée par le Roi & Monsieur Beethoven.” This royal present 
was the more gratifying to Beethoven, as he conceived that he was in- 
debted for it to the influence of Cherubini, whom he respected more 
than any other contemporary musician. He had previously solicited 
Cherubini’s good offices with the French king in a very interesting 
letter, which Dr. Schindler publishes from Beethoven’s draft in his pos- 
session, adding, *‘ A French translation of this letter was sent to Che- 
rubini, but he returned no answer.” This statement, which could not 
be read without pain, has exposed Cherubini to many severe animad- 
versions, but we are happy to find that this great man stands completely 
exculpated from so heavy acharge. We are informed by the Gazette 
Musicale of 28th of February last, that Dr. Schindler, who was then 
in Paris, had received from Cherubini himself the most solemn assurance 
that no such letter had ever reached him; from which it must be con- 
cluded that the letter was lost in the office of the embassy through 
which it had been transmitted. The draft of the letter, in Beethoven’s 
own handwriting, has been placed by Dr. Schindler in the hands of 
Cherubini, for whom it was destined, 

There appears to have been nothing remarkable in Beethoven’s life till 
the year 1815, when, on the death of his brother Carl, he adopted that 
brother’s son, and undertook the charge of his support and education. 
Before that time, Beethoven’s income, derived from his works, had 
been sufficient for his simple wants, and he lived quietly in the society 
of a very few friends, who bore with his eccentricities while they ad- 
mired and respected his genius and worth. But this unhappy step 
brought upon him a load ‘of cares and sorrows, from which he found 
relief only in the grave. His two brothers, Carl and Johann, were 
despicable persons—mean, selfish, and avaricious; but though their 
characters were similar, their fortunes were unlike. Johann amassed 
money, bought land, ‘and kept his carriage; Carl died a pauper. 
Johann, even when he had become a landed proprietor, never showed 
Beethoven the slightest kindness except when he wanted to squeeze 
something out of him; and Carl, after having all his life plundered his 
brother, bequeathed to him the legacy of a destitute son, who turned 
out profligate and worthless. 

Nothing can be more affecting than all this portion of Beethoven's 
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history. His nephew, thus thrown on his hands, was a fine boy of 
eight years old, of promising disposition and talents; and Beethoven 
received the helpless orphan with even more than a parent’s fondness. 
His first misfortune was a lawsuit at the instance of the boy’s mother, 
who demanded the custody of the child; a demand which Beethoven, 
from the badness of the woman’s character, determined to resist to 
the uttermost. After a long, harassing, and of course, expensive liti- 
gation, Beethoven succeeded im obtaining the unmolested guardianship 
of his nephew; a duty in which he display ed the most devoted afiec- 
tion, and self- denial which m: iy be termed sublime—sacrificing to it 
his comfort, his happiness, his very life. 

On taking this boy into his care, Beethoven thought it necessary to 
begin housekeeping ; and there is something amusing in the pains 
taken by the solitary artist, in order to master “the details of a domestic 
establishment.  Unhi appily his difficulties were aggravated by the res 
angusta dom, and his endeavours to have a comiortable home were 
wofully unsuccessful. 

“To enable the reader,” says Schindler, ‘‘ to form a clear concep- 
tion of his domestic life at that period, and thence to draw the con- 
clusion under what a yoke, imposed t in a great measure by himself, 
this man sighed and sutlered, and in what a state of constant irritation 
his temper was kept by it, T need but lay before him a short extract 
from his journal, wh ich, for a period of years, 1 possess in his own 
handwriting.” 











“ 1819, 
Jan. 31. Given warning to the housekeeper. 
Feb. 15. The kitchen-maid came. | 
March 8. The kitchen-maid gave a fortnicht’s warning. , | 
oO.) 


22. of this month; the new h¢ useke ‘eper came. 
May 12. Arrivedat Modling. Miser et pauper sum ! 

14. The housemaid came ;—to have six florins per month. 
July 20. Given warning to the housekeeper. 


1820. 


April 17. The kitehen-maid came. A bad day. (This means that he 
had nothing to eat, because all the victuals were spoiled 
through long waiting.) 

May 16. Given warning to the kitchen-maid. 

19, The kitchen-maid left. 
30. The woman came 
July l. The kitehen-maid arrived. 
28. At night the kitchen-maid ran away. 
JU. The woman from Unter-Dobling ¢ ‘ame, 
The four bad days, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th. 
Aug.13. Dined at Lerche nfeld. 


28. The woimnan s mouth expires, 


Sept. 6. The girl came. 
Oct. 22. The virl left. 
Dec. 12. The kitchen-maid came. 
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18. Given warning to the kitchen-maid, 
27. The new house-maid came,” 


‘¢ But enough,” continues Schindler, ‘‘ of this lamentable spectacle 
of domestic confusion ! ! and enough, too, of matter for incessant vexa- 
tion for the master of a house, who concerns, or Is Gbliged to concern 
himself about such details. But such was Beethoven's domestic state, 
with very little alteration till his death.” 

Beethoven was at first happy in the progress which his adopted 
son made in his education. But the boy gradually acquired vicious 
habits, neglected his studies, and was at last expelled from the univer- 
sity—a dreadful blow to poor Beethoven ! 

“Whoever saw him,” says Schindler, ‘in his time of trouble, could 
not fail to perceive plainly on his features the traces of the mortifica- 
tion caused by this dishonour to his name.” 

The lad was then allowed to continue his studies at the Polytechnic 
School, but no amendment of life took place; and Beethoven received 
innumerable proofs that his nephew had not only lost all affection, 
but all respect for him. Perhaps this unhappy result may be ascribed 
in some degree to Beethoven himself, whose experience and know- 
ledge of the world were insufficient to qualify him for the guardian- 
ship of youth, Asa child, he treated his nephew with boundless in- 
dulgence; and, at sixteen, expecting from him the steadiness of a 
man, left him to the freedom of his own actions. Beethoven, too, was 
accustomed, in the boy’s presence, to speak of his mother in terms of 
violent abuse, forbidding him ali intercourse with her; the effect of 
which, not unnaturally, was the reverse of what Beethoven intended, 

Schindler gives a series of Jetters written by Beethoven to his ne- 
phew during the year 1825. They are deeply pathetic, and sufficient, 
one would have thought, to move the most insensible and obdurate 
heart. Every indication of cood mn the young man’s conduct was 
eagerly caught at by the anxious parent, and produced the warmest 
outpourings of joy and hope, only to be followed by complaints and 
reproaches. 


‘‘T am growing thinner and thinner,” Beethoven writes, ‘and am 
indeed very poorly, without having any ‘doctor, or any One to feel for 
me. If it be possible come to me; but I do not wish to be any hin- 
derance to you. I only wish I were sure that the Sunday would be 
properly spent without me.’ 


‘My dear son, no more of this. Come to my arms—you shall not 
hear one harsh word. For God’s sake, do not ruin yourself; you shall 
be received as kindly as ever. As to what is to be thought of and done 
for the future, we will talk over it in a friendly manner. Upon my 
word of honour, you shall hear no reproaches, which, indeed, can 
now do no good. You have nothing to expect from me but the most 
anxious and affectionate care for your welfare.” 


‘« | shall rejoice to see you once more, and should some dark clouds 
appear, do not ascribe them to intentional resentment. They will be 
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entirely dispersed by the improved behaviour you have promised, by 
happiness based upon sincerity and active virtue.” 


These appeals seem to haye been not altogether without effect ; but 
the young man relapsed into his idle and vicious life, and hen, in 
August 1826, he was urged to work up many examinations at the Poly- 
technic Institution, which were in arrear, he attempted suicide. He 
afterwards, through the influence of some of Beethoven's friends, got a 
commission as a cadet in a regiment. 

Of his subsequent life we know nothing more than that he inherited 
Beethoven’s little property, and that Schindler believes that he now 
holds some civil appointment under the Austrian government. We 
rather like Schindler’s uncertainty on this point: he cue easily have 
ascertained it; and his not having thought it worth while to do so, is a 
cutting mark of contempt, which, we hope, is known to and felt by its 
object, if so base a nature is capable of feeling any thing. 

The ingratitude of this thankless child was a serpent’s-tooth, which 
eat into the very heart of his unfortunate uncle; and a journey for the 
purpose of bringing the wretched young man from the country to 
Vienna, perfo rmed by Beethoven in the depth of winter, and in an open 
carriage (his* brother Johann, the landowner,” having refused him 
the accommodation of his close one), was the dice cause of his death. 
Immediately afterwards, in December 1826, he was seized with an in- 
Hammation of the lungs, followed by dropsy; and after struggling with 
his malady for more than three months, while his mortal agonies were 
heightened by distress and privation, he expired on the 24th of March, 
1827, 

His death made a great sensation in Vienna. The people who had neg- 
lected him all his lite, were now full of grief for his loss, and enthusiasm 
for his memory. His funeral was splendid ; and the lifeless clay was 
followed to its last abode by twenty thousand persons, of all ranks and 
degrees, not twenty of whom, it would see m, had ever troubled them- 
selves to inquire whether he possessed the common necessaries of life. 
Soon afterwards it was discovered that Beethoven had applied for 
assistance to the London Philharmonic Society, and had accepted 
from them a present of a hundred pounds, while he was in possession 
of property to the amount of a thousand pounds sterling. The Vien- 
nese were indignant that he should have applied to a foreign country 
for assistance of which he did not stand in need; and even had he 
wanted assistance, it was said, it was to his own countrymen that he 
ought to have had recourse, 

But the Austrian public cannot justify themselves. They had 
neglected Beethoven ali his life; and they might have known very well, 
had the y troubled themselves about him at all, that he was living in 
the midst of them in actual poverty, and denying himself the common 

comforts of life. Were they to withhold their assistance from an illus- 
trious man, the honour and the ornament of their conntny. because he 
was too proud to come among them begging for charity ?_ Was it wondere 
ful that he should have felt far more re pugnance to ask assistance from 
them, than from the people of a country in which his character had 
been long and justly appreciated, and through the medium of a mu- 
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sical body who had, more than any in Europe, contributed to exalt his 
reputation by their noble performance of his works? But, forsooth, 
Beethoven had no occasion to apply to any body. He left a thousand 
pounds at his death. A mighty sum, truly, to have been accumulated 
by a man who stood at the very summit of his art, through the labours 
of a whole lifetime! A mighty sum to have been amassed, not as the 
surplus of a handsome income ‘spent in the enjoyment of comforts and 
luxuries, but as the hard-earned savings of a life of ceaseless and 
poorly rewarded toil! This mighty sum, moreover, was a capital which 
Beethoven had destined for the future provision of his adopted son: 
and thus considering it as a sacred deposit, he magnanimously bore 
privation and hardship rather than touch it. The annual dividends on 
this capital could not exceed thirty or forty pounds; and adding to it 
seventy pounds, the aggregate amount of his pensions from three 
Austrian princes, his whole income —at a time, too, when he was sick 
and helpless — amounted to the magnificent sum of about one hun- 
dred pounds sterling! It was not very wonderful in such circum- 
stances, that he should have applied for aid : nor was it very wonderful 
that he should have applied for it anywhere, rather than to the public 
of Vienna. 

Respecting Beethoven's personal appearance, manners, and habits, 
many particulars are given by his German biographers; but the most 
graphic and spirited description of the man, which we have yet found, 
is given by Mr. Russell, in his able and interesting ‘* Tour in Germany,” 
published in 1824; 

“Though not an old man,” says Mr. Russell, ‘* Beethoven is lost to 
society in consequence of his extreme deafness. The neglect of his 
person which he exhibits, gives him a somewhat wild appearance. His 
features are strong and prominent; his face is full of rude energy; his 
hair, which neither comb nor scissors seem to have visited for years, 
overshadows his broad brow in a quantity and confusion to which only 
the snakes round a Gorgon’s head offer a parallel. His general beha- 
viour does not ill accord with the unpromising exterior. “Except when 
he is among his chosen friends, kindness or affability are not his cha- 
racteristics. The total loss of hearing has deprived him of all the 
pleasure which society can give, and perhaps soured his temper. He 
used to frequent a particular cellar, where he spent the evening in a 
corner, beyond the reach of all the chattering and disputation of a 
public. room, drinking wine and beer, eating cheese, and red herrings, 
and studying the newspapers, 

‘One evening a person took a seat near him whose countenance did 
not please him. He looked hard at the stranger, and spat on the floor, 
as if he had seen a toad; then glanced at the newspaper, then again at 
the intruder, and spat again; “his hair bristling gradually into more 
shaggy ferocity, till he closed the alternation of spitting and staring, by 
fairly exclaiming, ‘ What a scoundrelly face!’ and rushing out of the 
room. 

‘* Even among his oldest friends he must be humoured like a way- 
ward child. He has always a small paper-book with him, and what 
conversation takes place is carried on in writing. In this, too, though 
itis not lined, he instantly jots down any musical idea that strikes him. 
These notes would be utterly unintelligible even to another musician, for 
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they have thus no comparative value ; he alone has in his own mind the 
thread by which he brings out of this labyrinth of dots and circles, the 
richest and most astoundine harmonies. The moment he is seated at the 
piano, he is evidently unconscious that there is any thing tn existeace 
but himself and his instrument; and, considering how very deaf he is, 
it seems impossible that he should hear all he plays. Accordingly, 
when playing very piano, he often does not bring out a single note. 
He hears it himself in the ‘ mind’s ear.’ While his eye, and the almost 
impe reeptible motion of his fingers, show that he is following out the 
strain through all its dying cradations, the instrument is actually as 
dumb as the musician is deaf. 

“IT have heard him play; but to bring him so far required some 
management, so great is his horror at being any thing like exhibited. 
Had he been pli uinly asked to do the company that favour he would 
have flatly refused ; he had to be cheated into it. Every person left 
the room ‘except Beethoven and the master of the house, one of his 
most intimate acquaintance. These two carried on a conversation in 
the paper-book about bank stock. The gentleman, as if by chance, 
struck the keys of the piano by white h they were sitting, wradually 
beean to run over one of Beethoven’s own compositions, made a thou- 

sand errors, and speedily blundered a passage so thoroughly that the 
composer condescended to stretch out his hand and put him right. 
It was enough; the hand was on the piano: his companion imme- 
diately left him on some pretext and joined the rest of the company, 
who, in the next room, were patiently waiting the issue of this tiresome 
conjuration. Beethoven, left alone, seated himself at the piano. At 
first, he only struck now and then a few hurried and interrupted notes, 
as if afraid of being detected in a crime; but gradually he forgot every 
thing else, and ran on during half an hour ina fantasy, ina style eXx- 
tremely varied, and marked by the most abrupt transitions. The ama- 
teurs were enraptured ; to the uninitiated it was more interesting to 
observe how the music of the man’s soul passed over his countenance. 
He seems to feel the bold, the commanding, and the impetuous, more 
than what is soothing or gentle. The muscles of the face swell, and 
its veins start out; the wild eye looks doubly wild; the mouth quivers ; 
and Beethoven looks like a wizard ov erpowered by the demons whom 
he himself has called up.’ 

This lively sketch represents Beethoven in his latter days, when his 
eccentric habits, which had been growing upon him for years, had 
reached their he icht. In earlier life he was fond of society, especi lally 
that of elegant and accomplished women, and possessed, in no incon- 
siderable degree, the art of making himself agreeable to the fair sex. 
In those days he was always in love—not deeply and devotedly, as 
might have been expected from other parts of his character—but seized 
with transient fancies for some ‘* Cynthia of the minute,” generally 
above his own degree, which gave birth to platonic flirtations and sen- 
timental epistolary effusions, in which kind of composition, it must be 
owned, our illustrious musician did not make a very distinguished 
figure. But, to the last day of his life, under his increasing rugezedness 
of exterior, he possessed warm and affectionate feelings, the most de- 
licate sensibility, and an almost feminine softness of heart. Alas! that 
such feelings should have been wounded by mortification and neglect 
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—that such affections should have been blighted by cruel ingra- 
titude ! 

In Beethoven, as we have already said, the character of the man is 
intimately blended with that of the artist; and a view of his greater 
works, with reference to the periods of his life, and the circumstances 
in which he was placed when they were produced, executed by some 
one thoroughly competent to the task, would be full of interest, as well 
as highly instructive to the musical s student. Such a view so executed, 
might solve many difficulties, and settle many discordant opinions 
with respect to the compositions—the later ones especially—of this 
illustrious master. 

In regard to his music in general, and the influence it ought to have 
on the modern school of composition, the admirable remarks of Mr. 
Moscheles are entitled to the utmost weighf. 

‘“« My feelings,” he says, ‘* with respect to Beethoven’s music have 
undergone no variation, save to become warmer. In the first half- 
score of years of my acquaintance with his works, he was repulsive as well 
as attractive. In each of them, while I felt my mind fascinated by the 
prominent idea, and my enthusiasm kindled by the flashes of his 
genius, his unlooked-for episodes, shrill dissonances, and bold modu- 
lations, gave me an unpleasant sensation. But how soon did I become 
reconciled tothem! All that had appeared hard, I soon found indispen- 
sable. The gnome-like pleasantries, which at first appeared too dis- 
torted—the stormy masses of sound which 1 found too chaotic—I have 
in after-times learned to love. But, while retracting my early critical 
exceptions, I must still maintain as my creed, that eccentricities like 
those of Beethoven are reconcilable with Azs works alone, and are dan- 
gerous models for other composers, many of whom have been wrecked 
in their attempts at imitation, Whether the musical world can ever 
recognise the most modern examples of effort to outdo Beethoven in 
—— and originality of conception, I leave to future generations to 
decide.” 








MOLA DI GAETA, 
BY THE HONOURABLE JULIA AUGUSTA MAYNARD, 


Sweet Mola! thou so lovely, so divine ! 

Whose landscape rich is bounded by a line, 

The dim horizon where both sea and sky 

Seem softly blended in one azure dye! 

Where air perfumed with sweetly-scented flowers, 
Breathes forth its fragrance from thy shady bowers; 
And citron groves are laughing in the breeze, 
Which stirs the foliage of thy laden trees. 

Earth, sea, and sky, e’en as the opal’s light, 

Each moment changing, and each hue more bright ! 
The purple grape among the clust’ring vines, 

Gives early promise of ambrosial wines ; 

Thy glorious sunsets and thy orient skies, 

Thy classic beauties with such beaming eyes ; 
While the dark cypress and the olive wave 

Their branches o’er immortal Tully’s grave! 
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A WORD TO THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


‘‘ L’art de rien comprendre, et de tout expliquer.”—CHENIER. 


“Il estudioit trés bien, et y mettoit tout son temps; toutes fois que en rien ne 
proufhton.’—Ranevais. 


Ir has been well observed—ay, and in good Greek, too—that mankind 
are mostly set by the ears, not on account of things, but by their silly 
opinions inc urring things ov Ta moaypara, AXAa Ta TWEOL TwWY TpaypaTwv doypara, 
Although, in the main, true enough, this aphorism does not go quite 
tothe bottom. It is not so much the opinions: concerning things which 
do the mischief, as those which are entertained concerning names. 
Things,—real, substantial, tangible, and visible things (always except- 
ing eatables, which, when the meat grows scarce, are apt to become 
bones of conte ntion), —are soon disposed of. They have a way of their 
own in addressing themselves to the intelligence, and they will take no 
excuse. He who, mistaking a stone-wall for a featherbed, persists im 
committing his brains to its tender mercies, will soon have no brains to 
knock out; and there is no taking a fancy that ipecacuanha is an es- 
culent, without immediately becoming heartily sick of the doctrine. 
But with names it is quite ot herwise. No sooner are these brought into 
discussion, than down comes a quarrel; and such a quarrei! a chan- 
cery suit is a fool to it. 

It is not, however, the mere Babelish mistake of calling bricks mor- 
tar, and mortar bricks,—a mal entendu in using that sound to express 
a shovel, which others employ to designate a wheelbarrow: for there 
stands the wheelbarrow, and there lies the shovel, ready at hand; and 
an appeal to the principals soon settles the dispute. The words which 
do the mischief, are not representatives of things @ parte rei, as the 
schoolmen called them, but of nothings—words supposed indeed to 
mean something, but in fact mere senseless sounds; for such must any 
word be, which every one takes for as much, or as little as he pleases, 
and never condescends to e mploy for two minutes together in the same 
way. They therefore were not so w rong, W ho allegorized the Tower of 
Babel into a met: iphysic: al wrangle : since the learned in such mysteries 
must at once perceive, that the mischief-makers are certain free booters 
in language called abstrac tions—(probably from their abstracting men’s 
brains through their ears),—words of such Indian-rubber-like elasticity, 
that they may be made to take any dimension for the nonce, and then 
quietly slip back again to thelr primitive exiguity, without so much as 
a SN ap. 

All this, though, we only throw out by the way ; begging our readers 
to let the same fructify at their leisure. Our business to-day is with a 
single one only of these wriggling eels; but that, as Mungo says, “isa 
tumpecr’’—a master impertinence which, at this present writing, is set- 
ting all England by the ears: the knowing reader will at once perceive 
that we are about to touch upon education. 

There is not, in fact, a looser fish in the vocabulary than this same 
abstraction called ‘* education.”” What is it? What es it mean ? 
When does it begin? Where end? What is its purpose? and above 
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all, who is to have the management of it? The first philosophers have 
applied themselves to answer these questions, and so, too, have the last 
—another guess-sort of persons; but the longer the discussion has 
continued, the less the subject is understood 


“ Ciel que d’écrits, et de disquisitions, 
De mandements, et d’explications, 
Que lon explique encore,—peur de s’entendre.” 


There is little need, we hope, to say that these remarks apply only 
to the discipline of human teachers, concerning which there is no 
coming to any practical agreement: quot homines tot sententiea. There 
is another education, the education of nature, which is not thus to be 
mistaken. Nature is one of those straightforward personages, who 
trouble not themselves with words, or with opinions of words. Nature 
deals not in abstractions, and teaches no formule, to cant, or to recant 
withal; with her, education is-all real; and the perfection in which 
she attains her own ends, might astonish pedantry to think upon; if 
pedantry ever did think—but it doesn’t. 

Now just mark the difference ; just observe what apt and excellent 
scholars nature turns out—all senior wranglers and medalists, in their 
several departments; each excelling in the precise way and degree 
which * the mighty mother” intends. Who, for instance, ever heard of 
an ill-educated sheep producing silk instead of wool on its back ; (or 
to apply Swift’s illustration), ‘* palming its d—d crusts on us for mut- 
ton?” What naturalist has met with an ill-educated fox, entertaining 
an old woman’s prejudice against poultry? On the contrary, what 
attorney, bred in the office of the very first Old Bailey solicitor, ever 
did his instructor half so much credit, as nature’s sharp practitioner 
the shark, who never paid fee nor stamp duty in the memory of man? 
These are things to be pondered on. 

But perhaps we shall have Shakspeare’s sow thrown in our teeth—she 
she who ate up her nine farrow. If so, we are ready with a double answer 
to the objection, (for we will not condescend to dispute the fact, and 
assign the animal, as we might, to that new world of imagination, which 
we are told the divine dramatist, after he had exhausted the world of 
realities, invented for himself). First, then, we must urge that the 
tocophagous antitype of Saturn was no creature of nature’s edu- 
cation, but of man’s. It was through the bad maxims of the sty,— 
where, by the bye, Epicurus was said to have learned his atheism, and 
his utilititarian philosophy,—that her tastes were perverted, and her 
Medan propensities eliminated. Every one ought to know how much 
the principles of the whole family have been corrupted, under human 
tuition, in many other particulars. No one, at least, who has ever 
feasted upon boar’s venison, or even regaled on a chop cut from the 
porker that has fed itself on mast and acorns, when 


‘‘ Wild in woods the noble savage ran,” 


but must acknowledge the superiority of the untamed varieties over 

the domestic, which man has educated in the streets of our overgrown 

cities upon hog-wash and stray garbage. xsuit) 
But supposing we should admit that this same propensity Is a 
June.—VOL. LX, NO. CCXLVI. ) 
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natural instinct, and that man {has nothing to do in the matter—an 
hypothesis which we are far from conceding—still we ask in reply, 
who told us what were nature’s exact designs. in teaching a pig’s ideas 
how to shoot? Who shail say that an occasional feed of this sort may 
not be part and parcel of some state system, w ‘hich nature designs to 
uphold in the realms of hoggery ?—just as infanticide among the 
human spec ies IS an occasional consequence of civilized arrangements, 
concerning the sacro-sauctity of matrimony, and the regular descent of 
property. 

If any one be still sceptical in the matter of the hog, there can be 
no dispute in the affair of the horse. The education which nature has 
bestowed upon this noble animal, is a lesson of independence by which 
even an American backwoodsman might profit, Who ever saw a 
wild-horse stand still to be saddled and bridled, or take pleasure in 
the most opendia set of ephippia that ever was made for a lord 
mayor’s coach? Horace himself did not dare, in the utmost of his 
poetic licence, to impute such a folly even to the civilized and cor- 
rupted horse; and when he predicated as much of another animal, he 
felt bound in conscience to qualify him by a disreputable epithet, as 
Los piger. But how stands the ease with the artificial human educas 
tion of man ? isit not all expre 'ssly contrived to accustom the victim to 
the saddle, to put a bit in his mouth, to hoodwink his eyes, to curb 
his passions, and to make him obey the rein, from the cradle to the 
grave? Yet how lamely does the best contrived system accomplish its 
own end when compared with nature? In order to succeed with the 
horse, it is necessary to commence from the very beginning; and though 
by dint of starvation and hard usage, man does, to a certain degree, ma- 
nage to master him, yet every now oad then the most docile animal will 
“A the bit in his mouth and kick his rider to the earth. With respect 
to man, the superiority of nature is still more manifest; for though it is 
so long ago since man came out of her hands, that no remembrance 
lives of her entire influence; and though to do artificial systems of 
education justice, those who | have received the smallest instruction from 
them, are very easily led by the nose; yet is the old leven still so 
strony in the animal, that the more absolute the government, and the 
less the subject can call his soul his own, the worse are the unpleasant 
dreams of outbreaks and seditions which trouble the abrupt slumbers 
of his masters. 

Perhaps, though, it will still be said that the inference from animals 
to man may contain an unperceived sophism, and that what is true of 
the one, may not be true of the other. We are not ourselves so very 
sure upon this point, as to push the consequences quite as far as Gul- 
liver has done. Ue probably meant no more than a horse-laugh at 
lis contemporaries ; whereas, we write for posterity, as all periodical 

vuthors never fail to do; and we are grave and serious accordingly. 
Let us therefore take another view of the question ; ; let us examine in 
other particulars, the education which nature gives to our own species, 

ind compare it with that of human institutions. Such a comparison 
will be much assisted by a reference to the fact, that the two systems 
have been very generally considered as diemetric: lly opposed to each 
other—that the ¢ creat end which human education proposes to itself has 
been, to subdue and controul the native impulses, and to supersede in 
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all things the teachings of nature by those of art. It is indeed the 
boast of civilization, that it tames the savage—emollit mores, nec sinit 
esse feros; it is no bad test therefore of the foundation for such boast- 
ing and of the true relative force of these two powers, that if we take 
the most polished courtier, the best drilled boarding-school miss, or the 
most finished coquet that society and its schools can turn Cut-nthe 
old Adam—(ay, and Eve, too), will in every respect be found strong 
within them: lupus pilum mutat, non mentem. 

Not only has nature, as we have seen, the best of it as to generals ; even 
in her especial instructions she shows a marked superiority. The army 
(for example) is a tolerably good school of discipline. It ‘* sets up” the 
veriest clown, exchanging his loutish gait for a bold and manly carriage. 
So, too, our universities ‘operate with considerable success, not only in 
imposing an unmistakable shovel-hattedness on the cutward man, but 
in binding the mind to preconceived formule and implicit faith. Yet 
what are either of these schools to the great college of Newgate, where 
those are assembled whom nature has instructed by re. ilities (that i is to 
say, whom circumstances have trained) tothe perfection of thieving. Nay, 
in our universities themselves, where men are crammed to the lips with 
Plato and with biquadratics, with Aristotle and the Newmania (as Sydney 
Smith calls it), how much more efficacious are the teachings of nature, 
with her chapters on things in general, than this imposing superstruc- 
ture of book-learning. Cambridge, with all its means and appliances, 
makes but one first man in the year; or at most, once in heaven knows 
how many years, she sticks a brace ‘of them between brackets. But 
nature, availing herself of the favourable circumstances of the locality, 
and applying herself directly to ‘‘ things as they are,” is too many 
for proctors and heads of houses, and contrives to turn out every year 
her dozens of as perfect and finished scamps, as heart can desire. 
Should any one doubt of nature’s superiority, he has nothing to do 
but to take three or four of the very best educated Miss Mollies, brought 
up in holy innocence at their mother’s apron-strings, or regularly 
trained in the very best principles by a country clergyman, and start 
them loose upon town, with its club- houses, play-houses, and God 
knows what other gymnasia of practical instruction, destined to put 
youth up to a thing or two, and then let him observe which has the 
best of it, man or nature. He cannot fail to discover that a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the world as it is will overpower the finest 
principles that ever were inculcated ; whereas all the teaching of man’s 
philosophy never cured a single individual of any habit which nature 
took a fancy of fixing on him. 

In thus giving merit where merit is due, and assigning to the educa- 
tion of nature that preference over human institutes which it is impos 
sible to deny, we by no means intend to advocate an exclusive attach- 
ment to the former discipline. We are not of those who would 
withhold education from the poor, as some mothers do knives and forks 
from their precious babes, lest peradventure they should cut their 
fingers before they acquire the proper use of the instrument. Nature 
indeed makes (as we have said) proper thieves enough, and sends forth 
some rather decent cut-throats ; but it cannot be denied that the former 
are much improved by a residence in those county universities which 
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are under the guidance of our magistrates, or that the former are not 
rendered still more efficient in their calling by the assistance of a re- 
gimental adjutant. Besides, the pupils of nature are only educated 
for a state of nature; whereas society has other objects in view; and 
designs to put down all robbery and murder, except such as Is practised 
ina civilised way, and through such indirect channels as escape the 
grasp of * old father Antic, ‘the law.” All we contend for is, that 
society, in setting up for itself, and establishing an education of its own, 
should ever kee p nature in her eye, and having made up its mind as to 
What it really intends, should follow nature’s processes a little more 
closely, in order the better to adapt the means to the end. 

Thus, for e xample, it is il working against the grain, and attempting 
to thwart the animal bent, in any of nature’s curious caprices. A 
Frenchman, the story runs, once tried to cure his horse of an inveterate 
partiality for oats ; but just as he thought himself on the point of suc- 
ceeding, the brute died. This, though a great mistake, was not so 
fatal in its consequences, as a similar error of certain illustrious states- 
men, who have desired to wean whole populations from their fancy for 
meat and drink. The horse indeed died, and that was all; but men 
are seldom contented to submit to this consequence of the operation, 

and they turn round on their instructors, bar them out, or possibly 
snatch the birch from their hands, and inflict it without mercy upon 
the discomfited teachers. The insurrections of the belly are pro- 
verbial, 

Applying this, then, to national education, we should recommend 
that the pupil's board should be looked to, as well as his book-learning. 
We would insinuate that if man cannot live by bread alone, still less 
can he thrive on the tit-bits of eatechisms, nor fatten by swallowing the 
richest dogmas at the command of the master. We set it down, there- 
fore, as a preliminary to all such instruction, that the pupil shall have 
within his reach a moderate supply of the creature comforts necessary 
to the sustentation of life; and that he should, if necessary, be taught 
the best means of obtaining them, before he is put upon an enumera- 
tion of Solomon’s domestic relations, as an element of morality, or se- 
duced into the mysteries of arithmetic through the statistics of Jewish 
history. Giving every eredit to the honest efforts of the instructors 
who follow this new course, vielding the most confiding consent to the 
truth of their ethic principles, believing implicitly that virtue is virtuous, 
that men ought to learn and labour ‘diligently, &e. &e. &c., and to 
mind whatever their spiritual pastors and masters think fit to tell them, 
yet we must express something like hesitation in admitting that the 
very best patent education, administered by the most unexceptionable 
agency, will cure the pe ople of picking and stealing, or restrain 
their tongues from evil speaking, lying, and slandering their betters, 
if they are uniformly kept’ by untoward circumstances upon short 
commons, and prevented from getting an honest livelihood that really 
sustains life. 

In tracing, then, the outline of national education, it should always 
be understood that this more material preliminary has been caretully 
looked to; and when we say understood, we mean not only in the 
grainmarian’s sense of the word, but that the value, import, and bear- 
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ing of the proposition should be thoroughly comprehended, and never 
lost sight of, in any subsequent part of the theory and practice, 

Another consideration for the educator, not to be lightly disregarded, 

is, that nature, in her education, inculcates with irresistible force certain 
whims of her own, called principles of natural justice (to which, like 
other ladies, she is probably the more attached, because they are 
whims). Our readers will at once perceive from our mode of state- 
ment, that we are not prepared to advocate these principles, on prin- 

ciple. They may be very wise and very admirable, for all we know to 
the contrary; but it has always seemed strange to us, that nature should 
have taken such pains to fix them not only in men’s heads, but in their 
hearts also, seeing that in no state of human society that has ever yet 
existed (at least since Astraa left the earth) have they been found 
available, or admitted to a practical operation :—insomuch that, when 
advocated by certain philosophers, and invoked in the business of 
human legislation, it has been sufficient to state that they are Utopian, 
and every one has admitted the justice of the remark, and acknow- 
ledged the validity of the consequence against them, 

Without interfering however with the ‘theory, we cannot the less in- 
sist on the matter of fact, and eall the attention of the educator to that 
fact ;—namely, that nature has put certain notions into the heads of the 
commonest sort, and placed them there so fixedly, that all the dogmas 
and discipline, between the cradle and the grave, will not drive them out 
again: whence we are disposed to infer that much of the relative 
weakness of human institutions, legislative no less than educational, 
has arisen from too open and contemptuous a neglect of these fancies, 
too direct and palpable violation of their dictates. We will not go so 
far as to say, that it may not be very right and fitting that there should 
be in every state two codes of law, the one for the rich and the other 
for the poor. This arrangement has been so universal throughout 
human society, that it must be founded on some state necessity, not 
hitherto explained : but this we must insist upon, that all the education 
in the world will not induce the poor to relish the dispensation ; ; and 
further that any attempt to vanquish the repugnancy is much more 
likely to damage the better parts of our artificial system of education, 
than to obliterate the teachings of nature. 

This is indeed an universal truth, and of far too much importance to 
be thus introduced by a side wind. It is scarcely possible for the 
merest novice not to perceive the immense advantage which nature has 
over the very best moral instructors, in the cunning “with which she has 
contrived to render her teachings palatable to her pupils. Whatever 
she directs to be done, mankind are only too willing to perform ; while 
the teachings of art are for the most part sO diseracious and disagree- 
able, that neither coaxing nor bullying will at all times succeed in per- 
suading obedience. Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit, 
may be in one sense true enough—and in the other it may be polite to 
get people to think that such is the case ; but as a mere matter of ex- 
perience, it certainly is to be desired that wisdom would attend a little 
closer to what nature really does dictate; but if this be too much to 
expect of legislative and educational wisdom, it must be all the more 
necessary for wisdom to take special care, that in her differences with 
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nature no personal motives should be suffered to appear. Need we add 
that such discretion has been too often overlooked in our recent dis- 
cussions on edueation. 

On this point, indeed, we must in candour admit, that the lapse has 
not been intentional. We are almost all too prone to suppose that 
others see with our own eyes, and that what we keep out of sight 
from ourselves, others will not observe. But intentionally, or not, 
the fact no less subsists, that the cat has been let out of the bag: cer- 
tain teachers, of more zeal than prudence, have too openly professed 
the ends to which they would direct education, and have proportion- 
ately brought it into ‘disrepute with the multitude. Why else tell us 
SO freque mntly that a little learning is a dangerous thing: and that too 
much Is worse than none whatever ? Is not the natural inference— 
(Yes, there it is,x—nature again)—that all the proflerred teaching is 
but another method of keeping men in ignorance; or wi hat comes to 
the same point, of teaching them things utterly useless and inappli- 
cable. To the same conviction, men have been still further seduced 
by the manner in which conflicting sects have squabbled for the direc- 
tion of the national education, and for the quantity and quality of 
instruction they are respective ly desirous of giving. Morality, accord- 
inz to Bible authority, is universal, and we ian that there are no 
sects in the several departments of positive science, Why then, all 
these disputes for the mastership? Each party accuses the other of 
sinister desi; ens, of deliberate intentions of polsoning the fountains of 
knowledge; and the lookers-on are in danger of acquiring the notion 
that they all alike speak the truth in that particular. 

This error is very closely connected with a most essential differ- 
ence which subsists in the teachings of art, as compared with those of 
nature. Education in its etymological  signitication, implies the 
- awing out, or developing of the intellectual ‘and moi am faculties, the 

o training these, that the individual may be enabled to acknowledge 
ie truth when he sees it, and to judge ‘for himself, Now this is pre- 

cisely th ona urse pursued by nature in her teachin: vs. Whoever mistakes 
or disregards her dictates, becomes inst: intly affected by some penal conse- 
quences arising out of the very act itself, ‘by which the victim is stimu- 
lated to greater accuracy for the future. Thus b »y the accumulation of 
repeated instances, the student is brought to a general principle, logi- 
cally, correctly, way inevitably. The education which is given In our 
schools, and recommended ex cathedrd, is, on the contrary, a system of 
inculeations, a series of general dogmas, drummed into the pupil’s ears, 
and authoritatively proflerred to their acc ‘eptance. The memory is thus 
tasked, and the judg ment left in abeyance: no wonder therefore that 
such lessons tind their w: ay imperfectly to she head, and never by any 
chance reach the heart. It cannot be denied that this latter method, 
though unequal to making a man, is admir ibly suited to train a fanatic 
and a fool, to make a one-sided intellect, which must always remain at 
the mercy of its instructors, not a philosop her ;—but then “that is pre- 
cisely the unpalatable side of the question; and if people get an 
inkling of the fact. you may teach ull your head aches. One man 
takes the horse to the well, but the whole Prussian corps of state in- 
structors will not succced in making him drink, 
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He also who proceeds after nature’s own fashion, and really edu- 
cates, can bring nothing out that was not already in; his teachings 
therefore cannot be opposed to those of nature: and thus the two 
working together to acommon end, are much more likely to attain to 
it, than if they met and jostled in the dark. The inculcator, on the 
contrary, is left to his own discretion, to fill his pupils’ heads with 
sense or nonsense, truth or falsehood, the natural or the conventional ; 
so that the latter end of many a man’s life is spent in throwing over- 
board the lading of ‘‘ notions” with which in the former part his super- 
cargoes had freighted him, 

Although this, we admit, is a point not always at the disposal of 
the teacher, inasmuch as the great object of education is avowedly to 
take man out of the hands of nature, and therefore some things must be 
put into his head, of which he never could have dreamed without the 
aid of tuition; yet is it, nevertheless, a wholesome rule to keep as 
close to nature as possible, so as to avoid any unnecessarily direct shock 
between her teachings and those of art. For in that case, as we have 
already indicated, nature will prove the best instructor of the two, e¢ 
abi omnis effusus labor—down comes one of Mr. Burke’s sweeping 
revolutions on the heads of the teachers, and away go big wigs, birches, 
and all. A coal-barge has as good a chance in charging full butt 
against a first class steam-boat, as the little teachers of little dogmas 
have inrunning right ahead against the dictates of nature; and therefore 
is it good policy to wrap the conventional up in a quantum sufficit of 
really useful instruction; by which the scholar may benefit in his tem- 
poral interests, and when he leaves school, may, in his own phraseology, 
have something to show for it. 

Another point of great importance to the national teacher, is to 
follow the example of nature in making his lessons as agreeable as 
possible. Nature, we have said, has so arranged matters, that what- 
ever she wishes to impart,that the pupil is eager to learn. She lies 
under no necessity, therefore, of hiding the absinthia tetra of her cup 
with the sweet and yellow honey, 


“ Ut pucrorum «tas improvida ludificetur.” 


This is far from the case with human teachers. Do what they will, 
their lessons will ever be a bore, and their greatest difficulty is to win 
the attention of the pupil: but there is no necessity for making them 
purposely distasteful. The path of learning has hitherto been made 
any thing but a path of flowers; all its associations have been 
those of disgust and loathing; and then foolish parents are surprised 
that their offspring return from school ungainly and dirty, and leave 
the university pedants and uncompanionable ;_ while not three in ten 
have really any learning to show, in return for all this falling off from 
domestic manners and civilization. We should therefore recommend 
the national instructor to do all that he can to make his instruction 
acceptable, and to enlist the natural feelings in its behalf, by means 
of order, cleanliness, cheerfulness of manners, abundance of fresh air, 
and the least possible waste of time, and the smallest possible restraint 
Over the volitions of his subjects. 

When all is said and done in the very best manner, the largest part 
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of the human character will be formed by the tuition ofthings. Con- 
stitutions are in vain set up for nations, and institutions for indivi- 
duals ; circumstance, in the long run, overthrows them all. ‘The Fran- 
cises and the Dominicks made rules for training monks and ascetics, 
but the man came out notwithstanding; and all their tuition even- 
tually produced little but hypocrites and reprobates. So also Ly- 
curgus and all his works were overthrown by the teachings of nae 
ture; the Spartans ended by eschewing black broth and an iron 
currency, and by taking to the creature “comforts like the rest of the 
world. We should therefore strongly urge it upon all classes of school- 
masters in their excursions abroad, to ‘make as large a use as pos- 
sible of those very influential things, realities. Never let them forget 
that the most profits ible education is that which is given out of school ; 
and let them strive so to dispose matters, that their pupils, on 
leaving the academic bowers of national and workhouse instruction, 
shall find the lessons they have learned there susceptible of the easiest 
application. How is it ‘that while we pray to Heaven to lead us not 
into temptation, we hope to prevent our simpler neighbours from going 
wrong by the birch-rod and the gallows, if we leave them exposed to 
the strongest temptations to evil, by preserving unbroken the most 
formidable obstacles to a peaceable and honest demeanour. When 
nature sets forth upon occasions a table less bountifully provided than 
the necessities of her children require, she expressly enjoins them to 
scratch and claw each other for the lion’s share. Surely, therefore, we 
who desire to put a stop to such pugnacious propensities, should better 
succeed by caring for the supply, than by simply telling the parties 
to be good boys, and that God will love them. 

ut this is growing too serious; we shall therefore throw down our 
pen before we do mischief; simply recommending our excellent 
friend the schoolmaster, first to begin by knowing his own mind; and 
secondly, to remember that there is but one way of gaining one’s end, 
—which is, by taking those means that will most effectually lead to 
it. The better to attain to this knowledge, we therefore strenuously 
advise him to take a turn himself in the normal schools before he 
begins. Truth to tell, he has much to learn. And if grown persons 
are taught to dance, there can be no harm in teaching them to think, 
before they are permitted to set up for the teachers of others. The 
poor are in great need of education, but the rich are not less so; let 
the schoolmaster therefore begin with them—that is, with himself; 
and so we take our leave, he artily wishing him the fullest success to all 
his honest endeavours in behalf of old England. 


-- 
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FOREIGN SPORTING. 
By Nimrop. 
FOREIGN HORSEMEN. 


NotwitTuHstanDING the well-known fact that the continental seat in 
the saddle is ill suited to riding across a country or over a race-course, 
partaking more of the manege or the riding-school, still several excel- 
lent horsemen over a country have been imported into England from the 
continent. At all events they have been remarkable for the pluck they 
have shown in the first instance, and also for the very short time in 
which they have so far improved themselves in the art, as to be in a for- 
ward place in a fast run with hounds, over some of the stiffest of our 
countries, 

Among the most celebrated of these was Count Sandor, the popular 
Hungarian nobleman as he was called, who passed a season at Melton 
Mowbray, to the no small delight of the then residents in that empo- 
rium of the craft, on a visit to another nobleman equally noted for his 
popularity—the kind-hearted and agreeable Lord Alvanley. The count 
was mounted by the well-known Mr. Tilbury, of London, at the cost 
of a thousand guineas for the season, and although he was a complete 
tyro in the hunting-field—if not indeed in the saddle—at the com- 
mencement, he became, towards the conclusion of it, what is called a 
‘‘ first-flight man.” This enviable position, however, was not gained 
without many hair-breadth escapes for his life or limbs, representations 
of many of which, at his own request, by the pencil of Mr. Fernely, of 
Melton, accompanied the count to Hungary—plates from them, to the 
number of eight, with a key to each, from my pen, having been previ- 
ously engraved, and published, by permission, by Ackermann, of 
Regent-street. 

The count is represented in no less than ten awful, although at the 
same time ludicrous situations, the most remarkable of which is his 
sticking fast on his feet in a brook, where his horse had left him, with 
the water reaching to his waist, and with a cigar in his mouth, which 
he said he had lit for the purpose of keeping out the cold, until released 
from his unpleasant situation, which at the end of a quarter of an hour 
was accomplished by the aid of a shepherd, who happened to pass by 
the place. 

During one of the many seasons in which I hunted in Warwickshire, 
we had in the field occasionally a Count Peltier, who had left France 
in consequence of internal commotions. He knew no more of hounds 
and hunting than I do of playing the fiddle, but it must have been an 
awful fence that stopped him. His accounts of his own exploits were 
most amusing ; and as a sample, he told us one evening at the club, that 
he had that morning leaped over a gate, two lords, and a baronet ! The 
fact was, he could not stop his horse, who rushed with him at the gate, 
whilst one of his three brother sportsmen was in the act of opening it. 
This count was a most amusing person, and amongst many others, told 
the following anecdote of himself: 
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‘Whilst entering one of our seaport towns, on the box of a friend’s 
coach, he was thrown to the ground, and a sailor, taking him for an 
Englishman, went to pick him up. — On hearing him speak, however, 

Jack left him where he found him, with this compliment to his 
nation, ‘ Oh, you are a Frenchman, are you? lie there and be a 

It is scarcely necessary to say this happened at the time when the 
two nations were at war, and such would not be the case at the present 
dav. 

No better horseman exists over a country (who is also very good over a 
race-course) than Monsieur de Normandie, who has hunted in various 
parts of England for at least a dozen years, and much with Mr. Far- 
quhi urson, in Dorsetshire, where good bridle-hands are wanting as much 
as in any part of England that lam acquainted with, by reason of the 
double fences and banks. He rides thorough-bred horses, which he 
himself initiates, and makes perfect in their business. 

Count Matuschevitz went very well over Leicestershire, and I re- 
member his greatly distinguishing himself in a run witha second fox, 
from John-of-Gaunt cover, in that county, of one hour and forty 
minutes. Not more than twenty of the fie ‘ld were e up at the finish, and 
amongst them was the count. 

Count D’Orsay is a gallant horseman, though not much given to per- 
severe throughout a lone run. He must, however, be a ‘pretty good 
workman who ean ride before him in a twenty minutes burst, whos the 
pace is good, and he gets a good start. In my key to the splendid 
print of the royal hunt, eng? -aved by Hodgson and Graves, I thus speak 
of the count, who makes one of the most conspicuous characters i in the 
group: ** Count D’Orsay rides a burst in right good style; and when 
missing at the finish it is not to be attributed to want of ‘pluck. 

A Baron somebody, for I could not get at his name, went last year 
to Melton whilst J was there, for the purpose, as it was said, of pur- 
chasing some hunters for his Royal Highness Prince Albert. Be “this 
as it may, he was rigged out from various wardrobes for the field, on 
one day, for the Quorn Hounds. It happened that there was not a 
run in which he could distinguish himself as a rider to howads, but what 
is called a ** lark’”’ was prepared for him. Mr. White selected a five- 
barred gate, which he said must be leaped by all present, as it could 
not be opened. Fifteen or sixteen of the field cleared it, and amongst 
them the baron. 

I saw an excellent horseman in Germany, who, I would answer for 
it, would go well over any country; I mean Count Voss, brother-in- 
Jaw to Count Hahn, and at whose c h: iteau I was a visiter, when on my 
German tour. 

Their royal highnesses the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours are good 
horsemen, in the quiet, easy, English style. 1 am told they exhibited 
gre at nerve in the steeple-c ‘hase they rode, which the latter won, against 

a repetition of which, however, their excellent father wisely put his 
veto. I would not that royal sanction should be given to, still less that 
a royal neck should be hazarded i in, so low and unsportsmanlike a 
practice. It has, however, been my lot to witness some continental 
steeple-chases, as well as numerous hurdle-races, and have never failed 
to observe the best of pluck, if not of horsemanship, displayed by the 
continental jockeys who exhibit a in them, although I can only call to 
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mind one of them being successful, in those in which Englishmen have 
ridden, and that was in the case of the hurdle-race last year at Chantilly, 
won by Monsieur de Normandie, when opposed to Mr. M’Kenzie Grieves, 
one of the best horsemen in England, and the rider of the winners of 
almost all the best steeple-races in France. Monsieur de Normandie, 
indeed, rode the winner of the first race of this description ever run in 
France, in which Lord Pembroke, Mr. Tomline, and Mr. Cauty were 
opposed to him.* 

Count Edgar Ney, brother to the gallant Prince of Moskowa, is an 
excellent horseman, both over a country and over a course. He has 
the nerve of a bull-dog, and if he had sufficient practice he would be 
amongst the best of the French gentleman-jockeys. His brother, the 
prince, would no doubt ride as he fought, but [ hope he will leave 
steeple-racing alone, as it nearly cost him his life, at least the conse- 
quences of it—a dislocated shoulder—had very nearly proved fatal to 
him when mounting the breach at the siege of Constantine. Having 
only the use of one hand, he was obliged to rest a minute or two, when 
he arrived on the wall, to get his wind, when, as it proved, he was sitting 
on amine, which exploded and killed thirty men, just after he had 
arisen from his resting-place. The scene, as related to me by himself, 
when on a visit to him in Paris, beggars all description. The bodies of 
the sufferers were as black as charcoal, and the flesh of some of them 
was torn and hanging from their bones! 

The best race-rider I have seen in France is the Count Adolphe De 
Vaublane, who handles his horse well, and looks the jockey quite 
a2 l’Angleterre. As racing progresses in the country, many of the 
aristocracy will try their hands at this difficult accomplishment, in 
which so few in all countries have excelled. One aspirant to the 
racing-saddle would receive a hint from me at the last Chantilly meet- 
ing but one. I was engaged to ride a very hard-pulling mare, the das¢ 
day of the race. As I was going to bed on the eve of the first, 1 was 
told the race was to be on the morrow, when, not being at all prepared 
as to wind, &c., I declined. A French Count undertook the task 
equally unprepared, and fell from his saddle, from exhaustion, as 
he was beating the field, within a few strides of home. I will not admit 
that I might have fallen, but no man should attempt to ride a pulling 
horse when unprepared, and for two good reasons—he cannot do him 
justice, and he runs a risk of seriously injuring his health. 

In my visits to Count Duval in Belgium, and in my attendance on 
his hounds, I only saw one Belgic gentleman whom I could pronounce 
to be a first-rate horseman. This isa Mr. Caters, who resides at Ant- 
werp, and has some hounds of his own. He is in the prime of his days, 
and let him be well horsed, it would take a right good man to beat him 
Over any country, after a few days’ experience at it. Count Duval 
himself is a very neat horseman, and rides a race with judgment, but 
over the country he must yield the palm to Mr. Caters, who ought to 
be better employed than hunting in the woods and swamps of the Ne- 
therlands. 


——— 





_ ™ Having returned yesterday from Chantilly races, where some French geutlemen- 
Jockeys distinguished themselves in hurdle-races, I shall have something to say on the 
subject in my next paper. (May 19th, 1841.) 
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FOREIGN AND BRITISH HORSES- 


Tue inestimable value of the horse for all purposes—whether for his 
share in the produce of food, his promotion of the business and the 
pleasures of life, or his services in the battle-field—his inestimable 

value, | maintain, renders apology for the diffusion of some practical 
remarks respecting him to the British public, even through the medium 
of a periodical seldom, if ever, open to the discussion of such subjects, 
unnecessary. Still no work, whatever may be its character, is degraded 
by a due admixture of the utile with the dulce, which should indeed 
invariably be confederates in every walk of literature—in that of 
science itself. Having said this, I shall proceed to a comparison of 
foreign and British horses, a subject closely associated with my late 
articles in a certain celebrated periodical. 

As to what sort of horses Cesar found in Britain, it is now useless 
to conjecture ; they answered, it would appear, for the purposes re- 
quired of them—the draught of the war-chariots of those times, which 
are said to have struck terror into the hearts of the stoutest of the Ro- 
man soldiers by the manner in which they were armed and driven, We 
may, however, ‘conclude they were slow movers compared with those of 
the present day, and perhaps thought little of by persons who were ac- 
quainted with or had heard of the eastern breeds, in comparison with 
which, in fact, all the horses of Europe were, to a certain degree, ob- 
jected to and despised—those of Britain es pecially—as sa having too 
much body and too little spirit,” not taking into consideration the fact 
that their weight and strength were required to draw carriages over very 
bad roads, and to travel under the weicht of the knight and his armour, 
which tasks they were, for so long a period of our history, called upon 
to perform. 

It is worthy of observation in reference to the present subject—-the 
relative qualitic ations of the foreign and British horse—that the most 
satisfac tory confirmation of an assertion of mine, more than once put 
into print, namely, ‘* that although other countries gave us the blood, 
Evgland has m: de the race-horse,” should be found in the fiftieth 
chapte rof Gibbon’s ‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 

‘* Arabia,” says he, ‘fin the opinion of the naturalist, is the genuine 
and original country of the horse; the climate most propitious, 1 not in- 
deed to the size, but to the spirit and usefulness of that generous 
animal ; but the merit of the barb, the Spanish and the English breed, 
is derived from a mixture of Arabian blood.” 

Nothing ean be more true than this assertion of the historian, at 
Once apparent in the present breed of English horses, now the best in 
the world, who have their origin in the due admixture of Eastern 
with indigenous blood, a certain portion of which still remains in those 
of our highest caste, and to which, together with other most important: 
adjuncts, to be noticed hereafter, is to be attributed that combination 
of power with high breeding, which at once attests their superiority 
over all other horses in the world, and this without having recourse to 
the astounding fact that there should have been a prize contended for 
at Goodwood race meeting, in which the half-bred Arab horse (that is, 
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one by an Arab sire and English dam, or vice versd) had eizhteen 
pounds of weight allowed him, and the horse of pure Arab blood— 
once supposed to stand at the head of his kind—double that amount 
when contending against those of pure English blood. But the fact 
is, the best of the Nedschdi race—the highest I believe of all—would 
have little chance at this game, even with such immense allowance 
in their favour. 

I will endeavour to account tor this well-established inferiority of the 
Arabian horse. Prince Puckler Muskau, speaking from personal ob- 
servation, tells us, that ‘‘ the Arabs and Europeans have a totally dif- 
ferent idea of the qualifications of a horse.” I must take the liberty 
of differing from his highness on this point. Respecting horses intended 
for the saddle, there can be but one idea as to their qualitications, but 
the difference in the possession of these qualifications is to a vast extent 
independent of the mere animals themselves, and the result of the quan- 
tity and quality of the food they eat from their colthood until they arrive 
at maturity. Until within the last fifty vears or so, the meaning of the 
word condition, as applied to horses, was known only to Englishmen, 
and then only to a very limited extent, being confined chiefly to the 
racing stables; but to its effects, operating upon them as it does from 
the period of their being weaned from their dams, both as regards their 
form and capability for enduring severe bodily exertions of all kinds, is 
to be attributed the excellence of English horses for fast work, beyond 
all others in the world. On the other hand, hear what the prince says 
of those of the Arabs and the Turks. ‘‘ Their horses are fed with all 
sorts of things; sometimes camel’s milk, sometimes thistles of the de- 
sert boiled, sometimes even meat dried in the sun, and reduced to 
powder, and sometimes on camel’s dung!! They are mounted at 
two years old, and used for sires at three. They are neither sheltered 
from the sun nor the cold; they never think of washing or cleaning 
them, and when they are not in use they leave them standing, the fore 
legs tied together. One cannot,” adds the prince, ‘*enough admire 
the nobleness of the blood which preserves the purity of form and fire 
of temperament to the most advanced age, in spite of such barbarous 
treatment.’* 

But a question arises—is this purity of form preserved? I answer, 
it is not, nor can it be under such “ treatment,” nor under that of a 
still better quality. I have always insisted upon it that by far the 
greater portion of the coarse points which we see in the horses of our 





*A writer on Arabian horses says, “ The colts remain with the dam thirty days, after 
which they are weaned and reared on camel’s milk. For the space of one hundred 
days after the colts have been weaned, it is not permitted to give them any other food 
than camel's milk, even water is not allowed, After that time the colt receives a daily 
portion of wheat diluted with water, at first a handful (?) ; this is gradually increased, 
but the milk still continues to be the colt’s principal food for one hundred days more, 
during the latter part of which he is permitted to feed on grass. The second period 
of one hundred days being elapsed, barley is given, and if camel’s milk is abundant, a 
bucketful every evening with the barley. During the whole year the horses stand in the 
open air, and are rarely ill. The Arabs never clean or rub their horses.” ‘This is 
somewhat of a more nourishing treatment than that above mentioned, but I am of 
opinion that had Mr, Theobald’s Camel been reared on camel’s milk, he would not bave 
been the sire of Lord Westminster’s Touchstone, the best horse of his year, and other 
crack race-horses, 
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own country in the hands of those who have not taken proper care of 
them in their colthood, as regards feeding and warmth, owe their pre- 
sence to the want of those requisites—namely, good food and warmth 
—<during the first three or four years. And how few Arabs, even of 
the hichest breed, are quite free from coarse points? I have scarcely 
seen one, and the majority of those which I have seen, have exhibited 
anything but perfection of shape. 

But there is another reason for this breed retrograding—at all events, 
remaining stationary as regards their capabilities in every sense of the 
word. The Arabs imagine that in breeding horses, all depends upon 
the mare, the horse being a matter almost of indifference. This was 
the opinion of the greatest breeder of English thoroughbred stock that 
England has ever seen—the late Earl Grosvenor; but I have reason 
to believe the Marquis of Westminster, his lordship’s successor, is of 
avery different opinion, as are all our euccessfel breeders for the turf, 
who admit the qualities and influence of the male to be superior to 
those of the female, and a reference to our racing calendars prove the 
fact. Numbers of our first-rate racing mares have never bred winners, 
but a Priam, ora Sultan has never failed to do so, when a judicious 
use of either has been made. Then in our own horse-breeding history, 
although the Wellesley and the Cole Arabians did us some good, we 
are only indebted to two Arabian mares—at least I can call to mind no 
others—and these for nothing of much value. The Cockerell Arabian 
mare, which I knew in the possession of the late Sir Charles Cockerell, 
was the grandam of Funny, the winner of the Woodcote stakes at 
Epsom in ‘1818; and Lord Elcho’s mare, the dam of Fair Widdrington, 
by Warkworth, a pretty good runner. 

[ will now remark upon a few Arabian horses which have come under 
my observation in England. 

Borack, or Pet—as he was also called—undoubtedly exhibited high 
caste, if such a term may be applied to the horse, and had strong 
musc ular shoulders, which most Arabs have, but they were upright 
and short. His hind quarters were likewise short, and not racinglike, 
and taken as aspecimen of the horse, he was a mere bauble when looked 
at by the side of an English race-horse, much less a hunter. He was 
a winner in Madras, and having been timed in one race, is stated to 
have run two miles and a half, carrying ten stone, in five minutes, 
twenty-one seconds-—good work, undoubtedly, for a horse only four- 
teen hands one inch in height. But what is it ‘when compared either as 
regards speed or endurance, with the rate of some of our English 
racers ?—of Longwaist and Harkaway for example. Longwaist ran 
four miles in seven minutes over Warwick; and the Irish Harkaway, 
with nine stone nine pounds on his back, and the" ground very soft 
from rain, ran two miles and three quarters over Goodwood course, in 
three minutes and fifty-six seconds, winning his race hard held! ! 

Then came amongst us another Eastern steed, namely, Orelio, styled 
in India ** The U nvanquished.” This was a horse of unusual size, that is 
to say, he was fifteen hands one inch in height, and said to have been 
satisfactorily proved to have been ‘‘ one of the best racers of Nijd,”— 
his size being ascribed to the generous feeding and care taken of him 
when a colt. Now this horse’s performance appeared to justify what 
was said of him, his speed and power to carry weight over long 
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courses being first-rate. But although he was highly puffed, and no 
doubt a fair chance was given him as a stud-horse, where are we to 
look for his produce? Not among the winners in our “ Racing Calen- 
dar.”” He was the sire of a colt that did something in Madras, and 
whose dam, Fatima, was sent to England, as also a filly of hers. They 
had their chance of producing racers by three of our best horses, but 
where are they ? 

My friend General Gibbert, one of the first sportsmen in India, and 
who has also signalized himself in his own country since his return to 
it, owned a highly-bred Arab, called Paragon, and so called from his 
perfect form. But we know nothing of his produce, after his arrival 
in England, although he was a good racer in India.* 

The same may be said of a horse that came to England with a very 
high character, called the Cole Arabian. He was for a considerable 
time in Jreland, where he had every chance of producing winners, but 
he failed in doing so, beyond a country plater or two. 

I have next to notice Buckfoot, of whom this description is given, 
in addition to a well-attested pedigree, tracing him to the highest 
caste. 

Buckfoot was, perhaps, the best horse that ever appeared in India; 
his powers of maintenance (query, endurance) were particularly 
striking, and in proof of his speed, he has been known to run two miles 
in three minutes and fifty-six seconds. He had his chance in England, 
but beyond one instance,—a filly by him which cut a sorry figure at 
Goodwood, none of his produce started in public. Now, although I gave 
5002. for this horse for the King of Prussia’s stud, what would I have 
given for him for my own ?—not 50/., and for the best of reasons—he was 
neither one thing nor another as far as his services went—neither hack 
nor hunter, and as a stud-horse only, he would not have paid his way, 
by reason of the prejudice against all horses of his caste. I rode him 
before purchasing him, and found him strong under me in dee 
ground, as well as on light turf; but there was wanting that scale of 
frame, that length, and those commanding powers which first-rate 
English horses possess, and without which they are fit for nothing but 
Rotten-row hacks. Then I hazarded an opinion—in which I believe 
I stood almost alone, amongst those who have since written upon them 
—respecting the two horses sent by the Imaun of Muscat to our late 
King, which was any thing but favourable to them. For my own use 
I would not have given 50/. for either of them, but they found cus- 
tomers in the foreign market, at about the same price as that which 
Buckfoot fetched in that market. But my opinion of them was after- 
wards borne out by the following fact : 

Only one of them was allowed to have a chance to produce a racer 
by any of the fine mares at that time in the royal stud, and the one 
selected for the trial was about the worst of the lot. They were, to 
my eye, mean-looking animals, deficient in essential racing points, and 
with little to recommend them beyond their apparently good temper, 
and the strength and clear development of their sinews. And I may 
here observe, that I saw these horses at the most favourable time for 





* An interesting account, with a portrait of Paragon, is to be found in vol. xxiv. 
of the «* Old Sporting Magazine, p. 129. 
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criticizing their form, which was soon after their arrival, and before 
their deficient points were partially concealed or palliated, by a cover- 
ing of flesh, which would naturally accumulate with rest, and as our 
dealers say, * flesh covers many faults.” Hearing whence they came, I 
expected to see a near approach to, at all events, some characteristics of 
the wild animal, the horse of the desert, but I was wofully disappointed 
in the appearance of the animals in question, who had more the cha- 
racter of well-bred Hounslow post-horses in old Charlton’s day, who 
liked a bit of blood. The two Arab mares also sent by the said Imaun 
of Muscat were purchased by Sir Tallon Sykes, and Mr. P. Duncomb, 
but I have heard nothing of their produce. 

And now for my own experience of what are called Arabian horses 
in the sporting world. It amounts to nothing beyond the knowledge of 
a few hacks, and one hunter by an Arabian sire and an English mare, 
and he was a very middling nag. He was the property of Serjeant 
Goulburn in his bunting days, and immortalized by bim in his cele- 
brated ‘* Epwell House Poem,” in which he describes himself— 


“ The blood of Arabians most fervently blessing,” 


on the wrong side of an oaken stile which his horse had not the power 
to leap, and this only in about the middle of that celebrated run 
which he so eminently succeeded in describing. Before my time, the 
Jate Mr. Childe of Kinlet Hall, Shropshire, a conspicuous performer 
over Leicestershire in the far-famed Mr. Megnell’s days, had a half- 
bred Arab hunter, and, I have heard, a horse of merit; but, as I have 
already observed, my own experience can Carry me no further, unless it 
be in the recollection of a few neat hacks, said to be of eastern blood. 
Amongst these is a very neat one, now ridden by Count Duval de 
Beaulieu, in Belgium. He is certainly a very neat animal, but as a 
horse a mere bauble. 

The Duke of Wellington as well as other ofticers.of our army were 
partial to Arabs as their chargers, but what were some of the results ? 
One cavalry officer lost his lite by his bauble of a horse not being able 
to get away from some French dragoons, who pursued him through 
some tender, ploughed ground; and it is well known thatfthe “ hero of 
a hundred battles,” found his baubles unequal to their task towards 
the close of the Waterloo contest, when the ground became soft, or as 
Sportsmen say, ‘deep’ by rain, and gave Sir Horace Seymour two 
hundred guineas for a fine slapping English hunting mare, purchased 
by him of Lord Segrave. 

As to the comparative speed of Arabian and English race-horses, 
England is not the arena on which it can be fairly divided, inasmuch as 
the total change of food, system, and climate, must operate more 
powerfully on the Arab brought to England after a certain age, than 
on the English horse taken to India under similar circumstances, for 
reasons too obvious to require to be mentioned. It may, however, be 
stated on the best Indian authorities on this subject, that the best Arab, 
on his own ground, has not, nor has he had since the celebrated trial 
between Pyramus and Recruit—the latter a second-rate English racer, 
by Whalebone, the property of Lord Exeter, the former the best Arab 
of his day,—a shadow of a chance against an imported English race- 
horse, in any thing like a good form. And I consider this to have 
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heen a decisive test, because allowance was made for the comparative 
diminutive size of the Arab, it being what is called a “ give and take” 
match, or weight for inches, in whick Recruit carried 10st. 12lbs., and 
Pyramus only 8st. 3lbs.—an extra allowance of 7lbs. having been 
given him as an Arab. I must, in proof of my assertion, quote the re- 
port of the race, which is most satisfactorily ¢ siven as to the result. 

‘* Pyramus,” says the reporter, ‘is as eood an Arab (he had pre- 
viously beaten all the best Arabs in C aleutta for the gold cup) as 
has appeared for many years, His condition was undeniable; the 
distance was all in his favour, and he was ridden with superior judg- 
ment, so that the result of his match with Recruit, may be considered 
to have established this as an axiom, that no allowance of weight 
within the bounds of moderation can bring the best Arab, even in the 
climate most congenial to him, upon a par with an English thorough- 
bred horse of moderate goodness. In addition to all the circumstances 
in favour of Pyramus, neonpeennnnan above, it must be remembered that 
Recruit only landed the ‘ 28th of May (the race was run in January) 
after a voyage of five months.” 

This statement is further borne out by the articles of the Auckland 
cup, the annual gift of the governor of Bengal, in which for the year 
last past English horses were weighted at 2st. 7\bs., beyond that car- 
ried by Arabs. 

But a question arises,—are the Arabs whose racing exploits in India 
have been detailed to us, really horses of high blood, or foisted as such 
on the Indian sportsmen by unprincipled dealers in horseflesh? If the 
Jatter assumption be denied, then it is at once evident that the practice 
of sending Eastern horses to England from our Indian Presidencies had 
better be henceforth discontinued as leading to no good end—on the 
contrary, being a great waste of money and trouble. And the expe- 
rience of half a century justifies this condemnation of them. 

One Eastern horse alone—and that from his large size believed to be 
from Persia—has done us any good, and only to the extent of the pro- 
duce of one mare—namely, Fair Ellen, the dam of Dandizette, whose 
sire was the horse in question, called the Wellesley Grey Arabian. 
That Fair Ellen, however, gave him a good chance to distinguish him- 
self as a sire, may be assumed from the fact of her dam having been a 
Highflyer mare, and her grandam of the celebrated Matchem blood. 
Fair Ellen was the dam of Dandizette, who ran second for the Oaks in 
1823, and grandam of Exquisite, who ran second for the Derby in 
1829, 

One fact connected with the association of English and Arab horses 
is worthy of mention, inasmuch as it is from the pen of a gentleman of 
great experience in Indian horse-breeding and training—namely, C Japtain 
Gwatkin, who has been many years at the head of one of the Bengal 
Company’ s studs, consisting of fifteen hundred head. 

‘It is an admitted fact, * says he, “ that produce in India from im- 
ported English sire and dam, cannot compete with Indian produce 
holding a closer connexion with Arab blood.” 

This fact admitted, we may be the less surprised at the failure of the 
Eastern horse when imported to England, even in reference to what is 

called crossing his blood, and not when breeding in-and-in, as in the 
case of Arab sire and dam. 

June.—VOL, LXI. NO. CCXLVE. P 
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Another singular fact is derived from those Indian sportsmen who 
have attempted to breed racing stock in India irom imported English 
horses and mares. Their produce in the first generation has been de- 
cidedly bad ; a little better in the second; whilst those of the third and 
fourth have run well; but as has been before observed, not so well as 
those holding a closer connexion with Arab blood. I am here quoting 
the authority of one of the greatest breeders of English horses in India, 
as well as a gentleman of much experience on the Indian turf. The 
efiect of climate, food, &c., is in this case apparent. 

I will now conc lude this part of my subject with a slight glance at 
the merits and demerits of the Arab horses. Their pace for their size is 
undoubtedly good—I may say extraordinary ; but whether superior to 
that of some of our small racers—such as Gimerack and others—of 
olden times, cannot now be determined, That itis greatly inferior 
to our little horses of late years, such as Whalebone, Meteor, and 
others, there can be no doubt. Their endurance, appears to me to be 
their chief excellence, and to be attributed to that condensation of 
bone and sinew, which they are found to possess, and which is the 
cileet of the arid soil on which they are bred, also favourable to the 
growth of powerful muscle, of which the Antelope, the fleetest animal in 
the work l, is an example—he being known tu be fleeter in Arabia, than 
in any ot ther parts in which he is found, On the other hand, their 
degeneracy in England proceeds from opposite causes — moist air 
and succulent food, which, having a tendency to increase flesh and 
humours, diminish the hardness and elasticity of the muscle in a like 
proportion, as well as all those points which denote the highest blood. 
Ju fact, the flesh, the bones, and tendons of all horses are more or 
less solid, according to the climate in which they are reared, and their 
food. 

But a word or two more touching the endurance of the Arab horse, 
The feat performed a few months back by one of them under Captain 
Horne at Madras, of eighty English miles per day for five successive 
days, is a most extraordinary one, and I cannot take upon myself to 
sav whether it has hitherto been equa dled, still less surpassed. Never- 
theless 1 will not go so far as to: Say that an English horse is not to 
be found who would perform this feat over Newmarket Heath, 
under a certain weight, and we are not told that of Captain Horne 
with his saddle. 1 shall return to this subject in my notice of the 
English horse, and all I can add here from my own experience, 
amounts to this; 

In a series of papers in the Sporting Review of this year, on the 
subject of * My Own Horses,” J state the fact of my having ridden a 
mare eighty-three miles in one day, and that within seventeen miles 
of the cud of her journey she ran away with me, from fright at a herd 
of deer! Now this was but a low-bred mare, although SO good a hack 
as to A sold by me for 8Od.: but I am quite sure she would have car- 
ried me the same distance on the following day. ‘* Further than 
this deponent sayeth not,” because high- -breeding and training were 
wanting, and my weight with the saddle, upwards of twelve stone; the 
weather was Op jpressively hot, and a mountainous country was tra- 
velled over, 

In races over a course, I have reason to believe the endurance of the 
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Arab horse tells far beyond his speed. I mean to imply, that the short 
space of time in which Arabs have covered two miles of ground on 
certain occasions, has been the result not of their great speed (for their 
size), but of their being able to go at a certain rate of speed from end 
to end of their race, which we know speedy but soft-hearted horses 
have not the power to do. 

As hunters, I cannot fancy Arab horses, despite of the accounts we 
read of our brother Nimrods in the East sailing across the country upon 
them, taking every thing that opposes them in their stroke. And yet why 
should not little horses, when well-bred, do this on ground as hard as a 
barn-floor, which is generally the case with that of India in the hunting 
season? I purchased a roan pony of Mr. Parker, who kept the Wor- 
cestershire fox-hounds, that not a hunter in the country could stop, as 
far as a fence was concerned. But where would he have been, and 
where would the best Arab ever scen be, in a six or eight miles burst 
over that country—say from Grafton Wood to Combe Wood—after a 
week’s wet weather, and a good scent? Go to Melton and talk of an 
Arab hunter, and you will be considered insane. As hacks, however, 
I think favourably of Arabs from the sound nature of their legs and 
feet, and were I a breeder of hacks I should seek for a cross of their 
blood. But the question is—-Who is a breeder of hacks? Every one 
expects the produce of his mare, if she have any breeding in her, to 
produce something better. 

I will now proceed to point out what I consider the faulty points in 
Arabian horses. Their heads are apt to be badly set on; that is, they 
are abruptly joined to the neck, which is a very great objection toa 
saddle-horse for any purpose. They are also given to be slovenly in 
their slow paces; their shoulders, though muscular, are often short 
and upright, and their hoofs, though sound, small, which circum- 
stances operate a against their action over soft ground. Neither are 
they so good in their pastern joints, as our well-bred horses are, and 
this is a most material point as regards the services of a horse. Buck- 
foot had excellent fetlocks, or I should not have purchased him for 
the Prussian stud ;* and so had Kozlan, a celebrated Arab in that 
stud, which I saw when I was in Germany. Indeed Kozlan pleased 
me more—taking form and action combined—than any other of his 
kind which has come under my observation, and I have seenmany. 1 

saw three in one stable—that of Lord Combermere’ s; but for my own 


use, I would not have given the price of a good English horse for the 
three. 


FRENCH IORSES,. 


Ilunrers, racers—in fact, horses for fast work are not to be looked 
for in France, except in parts of the country where the late importation 
of English racing blood has already told by its cross with the indige- 
nous breed. Still, for all purposes of moderate rate and draught, I 
think highly of French horses. It may, perhaps, be scarcely fair, in 


-- 





* Buckfoot’s picture, by Barenger, is to be found in vol. xxiv., of the Old Sporting 
Magazinea flattering likeness, making him more racinglike than he was. 
P y 
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reference to those of other countries, to jump ¢ at once to the best sort of 
that for which we claim excellence ; but in no part of the world which 
I have visited, have I seen such horses for every department of agricul- 
ture and for stage-wagons, or carts, as the black roans of the Norman 
breed, which we find on the roads—those in the vicinity ot Paris 
especially. Their colour, more properly speaking, is a dark iron-grey, 
but distinguished as black roans, their heads being for the most part 
black; but the first appellation is by no means uncharacteristic of 
them, inasmuch as, figurativ ely speaking, they may be said to be as hard 
as iron, which thats general rood looks, under severe labour and not 
the best of food, very plainly indicate. 

To come to the point at once: I know of no horses that combine 
immense strength with sharp trotting action, equal to those of France. 
Look at the teams in the carts which convey fish from the coast to 
Paris. Who would believe that they travel at the rate of eight miles 
in the hour? but such is the fact, and with a cumbrous niachine behind 
them. There is a breed of red roans in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, 
and known as the Bouloguais breed, which are much used for this pur- 
pose. I sat behind a pairof them once from the old Boulogne race- 
course to the town, and was astonished at the quickness of their ac- 
tion, combined with the power and substance of a London dray-horse. 
We have nothing equal to them in England for this combination. Both 
of these breeds of roans have been indigenous in France for a very 
long period of years, and no small pains have been taken not only to 
preserve the purity of them, but to use their own words, “ by observing 
most carefully the laws of ‘mutual congruity in point of form, to im- 
prove upon the original type.’ 

Next, the post and diligence horses of France, if examined minutely, 
will be found to have excellent points for hard work. Their legs are 
strong, short, and short-jointed: they have very muscular thichs, ex- 
cellent backs, ribs, and loins, with, for the most part, neat and ‘charac- 
Generally speaking, they have a vast deal 


teristic he ads. well set on, \ 
of substance in a small compass; and although they are apt to have 


coarse points, such as shoulders loaded at the points, heavy-looking, 
and cross-made quarters, their action is excellent for horses of their 
stamp, and would be infinitely better were they fed as highly, 
and groomed as carefully as the post and coach-horses of England 
are. 

A post-horse in France ought to have the strength of a wagon- 
horse. Fancy a clause in the Livre de Poste, restricting the weight of 
their postilions’ saddles to forty pounds! adding, that all above that 
weight are dangerous, When to this is added a “stalwart postilion, six 
feet high—and such many of them are—in his jack-boots, any thing 


beyond six miles an hour would be unreasonable to expect from iis 


on the road. 
What we call a good hack, in France is a rarity—I mean in the 


provinces—and this from two principal causes: First, few Frenchmen 
—the Parisian aristocracy excepted—ride for pleasure, the cabriolet 
being better suited to their habits. Secondly, a cross of blood 1s want- 
ing to constitute a good hack. 1 have stated an instance of my asking 


the distance from one place to another in this part of France, when I 
was told it was ‘‘ five quarters of au hour.” 


In ten quarters of an 
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hour I rode a well-bred English galloway, on the same day, exactly 
four times the distance, and without the least distress. ' 

The gait called the amble, so much in favour with farmers and their 
wives, although well enough for those who are content to travel only at 
a certain pace, is an outrage upon nature. The bodies of horses being 
supported upon four points of support (the four-legs), which form a 
long square, the easiest manner of moving for them is, to change two of 
them at once in a diagonal line, in such a manner that the centre of 
gravity of the animal’s body may move but little, and rest always in 
the direction of the two points which are at rest. In the three natural 
paces of the horse, namely, the walk, the trot, and the gallop, this rule 
of motion is always observed, varying only in the ¢imes in the move- 
ment, which are four in the w alk, and two in the trot; but in the amble 
—iIn which there are only two times in the movement, as in the trot— 
the fore-leg rises at the same time with the hind-leg on the same side, 
which must be contrary to the law of mechanics, and despite its slow- 
ness, very fatiguing to the horse, each side of the ‘body being alternately 
without support, and consequently the equilibrium between them de- 
stroyed. Then there is another objection to this pace. It is difficult 
to urge the ambling horse beyond a certain speed, and as [ this day 
observed in one working i in a mail-cart, it is occasionally useless to at- 
tempt it. Being forced up to the top of his speed in that pace, how- 
ever, seemed to have greatly distressed him. Although I have watched 
the action of these amblers, and notwithstanding they are mechanically 
compelled to go near to the ground, I have not observed one of them 
make a false step. I understand they are broken to the pace when 
young, by their legs being so tied that they can only move those on one 
side at the same time; and it is asserted, that the produce of ambling 
horses and mares produce amblers ready made, which I cannot believe 
to be the case. 

But it is not only in France that horses are forbidden to trot, as is 
the ambler’s case ; the Arabs only accustom their horses to the walk, 
the canter, or the gallop. 

Conceiving that they would not be used offensively against my 
country, I have been pleased with the reflection that I may have con- 
tributed to the improvement of French horses, by a work I published in 
the French language, four years back, under the patronage of the 
Duke of Orleans, on the breeding, rearing, and training the thorough- 
bred horse, which, by its wide circulation by the government and “b 
individuals, will no doubt have opened the eyes of breeders of horses 
of every description to the necessity of warmth and good and plentiful 
food, in not merely increasing the size and power, and forcibly deve- 
loping the muscles, but in being the best preventives of coarse points, 
constituting unsightly form. Its effects indeed have already appeared 
by a letter published in the Journal des Haras (Paris), on the success 
of the in-door system; and I have reason to believe it will, to a great 
extent, be adopted in the breeding establishments of France. ‘They 
will in time learn from experience—the parent of ultimate success in 
such matters—the truth of the late Mr. Warde’s axiom, namely, that 
half of the goodness of a horse goes in at his mouth. 

Touching French race-horses, it is young days withthem. There 
would indeed be a difficulty in defining a French race-horse, beyond 
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the fact of his being foaled and reared in France; but of such there 
are at present a larger number than most persons have a conception of, 
and many of them of the right sort as to blood. That what is called 
a French-bred race-horse is considered inferior to an English one of 
equal pretensions in all other respects, is established by the fact of the 
weight allowed them in the Goodwood cup, won last year by the Duke 
of Orleans, but with an English-bred horse; but why—which the English 
trainers in France sav, is the case—second class E ‘nglish- bred race -horses 
should be equal to first class French-bred ones, is whi at Tam not at pre- 
sent able to account for, the system of re aring and training being the 
same. This point may perhaps be determined should the countries re- 
main at peace. We ‘shall see either the Duke of Orleans or Lord 
Henry Seymour s ending promising two-year-olds to England to prepare 
them for the next year’s Derby or Oaks—a circumstance that would 
create vast interest on the Enelish turf, and a spec ies of rivalry in- 
finitely preferable to that created by opposing armies on the battle- 
field. 


GERMAN HORSES. 


Tnr Germans may be said to have a horse mania. ‘Previous to the 
importation of Eng lish ‘ od for the purposes of racing, they had a 
cood breed of their own for all common purposes ; and in Mecklen- 
bur: gh especially, they ae always had a good sort for carriage-work 
and the saddle. The former are much used in several continental 
cities, Paris amongst the number ; they are apt to have what are called 
‘Roman noses:” but that de fect Is nearly hidden by the harness- 
bridle. And independently of our blood, they had a good sort of 
thorouchbred horse of their own, having the Arab for its source. I 
rode one of this description—a hunter called Adrastus, who had car- 
ried the late Count Plessen, who rode very heavy, for fifteen years with 
his fox-hounds; and an excellent specimen he was, combining great 
power with very light action, and displaying evident marks of high 
oriental blood on one side of his head, asthe termis. The cenerality 
of these horses called thoroughbred, would not bear a scrutiny into 
their pedigree s; and although attempts were made by some of the 
breeders of them, in the young days of German horse-racinge, to con- 
tend with those of Ene Tish blood, they ended in defeat, with a very 
few exce ‘ptions . Sonie estimate, however, may be formed of their value 
by the ‘fact of a horse in training or, the produce of one of them being 
sold, in my presence, for 500 louts-d’or. 


SPANISII ITORSES. 


I uave seen but little of Spanish horses. Their peculiarity consists 
in the width of the jaws, at the setting on of the neck, which renders 
them especially suit ible to the purposes of parade, and slow carriage 
processions, by reason of their reining in so well. I have seen what is 

said to be a — portrait of the true Andalusian Xeres breed, 
having this quality to a remarkable degree. He was presented by the 
Earl of Morton to a: gentleman in Forfarshire, N.B. 
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The Spanish horse is not fast in his paces; but considering how long 
the Moors possessed the greater part of Spain, is it not surprising that 
the Barb and Arabian blood has not been more generally and bene- 
ficially diffused through the indigenous breed? P robably, as has been 
the case with other countries, there existed a strong prejudice in favour 
of the indigenous breed, which retarded its ameliorati m. 

[I have always been le d to understand that Spanish horses are par- 
ticularly sure-footed, and the sort of hackney called the jennet, es- 
pecially so. Who does not remember the description given by Scott of 
the roan jennet on which King James was mounted in the celebrated 
hunting adventure in Ric hmond Park, when Nigel Oliphant so nearly 
frightened him out of his wits ? 

My sole experience of the Spanish breed is confined to that of an 
entire horse that has only lately been drafted from the Calais and Bou- 
logne Telegraph coach, in which he ran as leader for many years. This 
horse had high blood in his veins, which was apparent from the short 
and always clossy state of his coat and skin, as likewise from the long 
time he continued in his work, after he became a mere wreck of himself. 
Had I been a breeder of horses in this country, I should have specus 
lated in a cross between him and a good English mare for a hunter, 


ENGLISH IORSES. 


Tuat what is called the English horse—a term which, however Irish 
it may seem, includes that of Ireland as well as Scotland in the con- 
tinental horse- -market—is, for all purposes of business, profit, and plea- 
sure, the most eenerally useful and excelle nt, is a truth no one will 
dispute ; and his good qualities in comparison with those of other 
countries, have only been called in question on one point, namely, 
his powers of endurance under long-continued exertions. With one 
breed, celebrated for stoutness, he was put to the test, and proved vic- 
torious. I allude to the match which took place in 1825, between two 
Engiish and two Cossack horses, over forty-seven miles of ground— 
proposed by the Cossack General, Count Orloff Deneescoff, and others, 
and accepted by Count Matuszewic, of Melton Mowbray fame, for the 
sum of 20002. 

The Cossack party took every precaution to procure the best horses 
of the breed. Count Orloff Deneescoff indeed went himself to the 
Don for the purpose ; there was not a tribe of the Cossacks but what 
furnished its quota; and after scanning their merits and performances, 
two were selected for the match. One was from the stable of Hetman, 
Count Platoff, and the other from that of Count Kuteinikoff—each 
celebrated for their studs of the true Cossack blood. The former was 
rather coarse in his form, but with good essential points and consi- 
derable power; the other a very neat horse, and although bred on the 
Don, said to betray Arabian desert blood. 

The English horses were Sharper, by Octavius, dam by Gohanna, 
bred by the late Earl of E ‘cremont, ae Mina, by Orville, dam, Berea. 
by Vermin, bred by Lord George C avendish—both second- rate racers 
in E ngland, but of what is called stout blood—Sharper especially so, 
in his renowned sire Orville. The result was this: Mina burst his 
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coronet from the hardness of the ground, and was pulled up. _ Platoff’s 
horse gave up before two-thirds of the ground were run over; and 
Sharper, although by a stirrup-leather breaking, he ran away with his 
rider for a long distance, and up a severe ascent of ground, was the 
winner—his competitor in the race being obliged to be hauled along by 
ropes. Add to this, the English horses carried much extra weight (one 
report said three stone), for Strange as it may appear, no weight was 
specified ; and the losing Cossack, whose rider was changed during the 
match, carried a mere child at the conclusion of it. 

Phe interest of this match was such, that the present Emperor of 
Russia and his brother were present, and the road travelled over by the 
horses was lined by Cossacks of the guards at regular intervals, and 
some telegraphic movements of ide pikes, intelligible only to those 
initiated, occasioned some brisk betting during the match, for which 
some of the speculators suffered in the end. Sharper ran the distance 
in two hours and forty-eight minutes, and would have run it in less time 
but for his breaking away with his rider, 

My experience of Cossack horses is confined to a few. I rode one 
of Count Hahn’s in Germany, and was much struck with his light, corky 
action, and very wiry appearance. 1 also saw at Doberan, in the 

same country, three driven in a droska, belonging to the crand Duke 
of Mecklenburgh, which I very much admired. 

No horse—supposing the beauty of an animal to consist in a perfect 
adaptation of parts to the purposes required of it—is at all to be com- 
pared in regard to appearance with the English race-horse of the present 
day, when in his best form, and in the highest state of training, when 
his muscles are fully developed. Even the horse of the desert is de- 
formity to him; and as to any other variety of his species, he cannot 
stand competition with him. Our hunters and hacks have likewise 
long borne the bell, and we approach very near to the Americans in 
our trotters, although the trotting pace, beyond a certain speed, is not 
essential to the good properties of a hack. But by way of proving 
what [have saidof English trotters, Lcan state one fact. In her match 
with the American horse Rattler, over ten miles of ground, between 
Cambridge and Godmanchester, Miss Turner, the celebrated Welsh mare, 
although beaten by one minute and two seconds, performed the dis- 
tance in thirty-one minutes and fcrty-two seconds, notwithstanding her 
having broken into a vallop at least twice in the time! 

The worst sort of English horse is the black, hairy-legged cart-horse, 
which may be called the south- country farmer’s curse, for he does 
not exist in the North. Unless fed higher than mere agricultural 
labour will reimburse, his action is too slow, and his tread too heavy. 
It is only when very highly fed, as in London, and in public roadwork, 
that we see these animals stepping out as they should do. In short, 
their own weight destroys their natural action; and it has become a 
proverb in reference to some parts of England, that farmers are eaten 
up by their horses. 

Nevertheless, when this huge animal is in his most perfect form and 
condition, and entire, he must be allowed to be amongst the noblest of 
all God’s creatures ; and in the luxuriance of their imagination, he has 
been the fancied war-horse of most ancient painters. When describing 
one of this description, bred by the celebrated Bakewell of Leicestershire, 
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Marshall savs, ‘‘ A man of moderate size seemed to shrink behind his 
fore-end, which rose so perfectly upright, that his ears stood perpendi- 
cularly over his fore-feet.” 

This is all very grand, but the most useful sort of English cart- 
horse is one of inferior size, like the Suffolk Punch, who has a thick 
carcass, a back short and straight, legs short and clean, as strong as a 
bull, yet as active as a pony, equally suitable for a cart or wagon, or 
for a sull lighter carriage. This horse will always pay for his keep. 


THE SCOTCH HORSE. 


Scotcu horses have always been esteemed for their hardiness and 
quick stepping in their walk, so essential to their use in light single- 
horse carts; and it need scarcely be observed, that a heavy cart-horse 
of the breed I have been speaking, is not to be found in the country. 
Scotch-bred hunters, also, have ever been in repute for their stoutness 
in the field. We have also at present several large breeders of race- 
horses north of Tweed — Lords Eglinton and Kelburne, Sir James 
Boswell, Mr. Ramsay of Barton, and others. 


THE IRISH HORSE. 


Since the practice has become so general in Ireland of crossing the 
indigenous breed with pure racing blood, it is no wonder that such ex- 
cellent hunters are now obtained from Ireland ; and fortunate is it that 
such is the case, inasmuch as without them, English sportsmen would 
find difficulty in mounting themselves on horses of the best stamp. 
But the excellence of Irish hunters of the present day may be thus 
accounted for. From the absence of the heavy cart-horse in Ireland, 
the general blood of the country is in nowise stained with theirs, as it 
is in England; and for this reason has the Irish hackney been always 
much esteemed, being of a sut generis race, which is not the case in 
England, where in this description of horse, the blood of Black 
Mamma, has more or less prevailed, unless it be in those of the very 
best sort. Irish mares, then, when crossed with full blood, would thus 
naturally soon produce horses of good blood, partaking at the same 
time with those of the highly-bred racer, the good qualities of their 
own breed, which are by no means few. The Irish hackney, as I have 
already said, was always esteemed ; and although when I first hunted 
in Ireland, Irish hunters were chiefly celebrated for their leaping 
powers, by reason of their want of breeding, and ability to go fast, 
they are now so far benefited by the acquisition of purer blood, as to 
give them a high character in the hunting world, as well as to have 
become a source of great profit to the breeders of them. And yet 
hunters thus bred are not to be considered equal to those of pure English 
or Irish blood, whose powers are sufficient for the purposes to which 
they are put. 

As regards Irish race-horses, the improvement has gone progressively 
on since the days of Mr. Bowes Daly and his contemporaries. The 
name and fame of Harkaway will never be forgotten in England, and 
the last Chester cup—the grand prize of the meeting—was won by an 
Jrish-bred horse. 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY.—No. X. 
SINGING BIRDS—VISITERS. 


«“ Glad moment is it when the throng 
Qf warblers in full concert strong, 
Strive—and not vainly strive—to rout 
The lagging shower, and force coy Phebus out ; 
Met by the rainbow’s torm divine 
Issuing from her cloudy shrine.” 
Worpswonrtu. 


How different has the season been from that which frowned when 
we last addressed our readers on this subject. In the present year the 
honest ancient severity of winter bringing to our compar atively open 
southern waters clouds of hyperborean web-footed fowl, has been fol- 
lowed bya good old-fashioned spring, with the hawthorn i in bloom, and 
even the oak leaf out near London carly 1 in May—such a spring as we 
remember in our childhood, when the ! ive-long “d: iy was passed in the 
balmy open air. How tranquil was it to lie amone the high and thick 
sward, alre ady hained up for the scythe, on the verge of the orchard, 
then one sheet of blossom, looking askant at the insects in their cold- 
be-dropped and gorgeo sly emblazoned coats, climbing up the stalks of 
the he rbag e to gain vantage for their flight, or gazing into the clear 
blue heaven above in speculation whether the mote, all but invisible, 
were the lark, whose carol mellowed by distance fell upon the ear, while 
the little sister, near at hand 


— “As in the shining grass she sat conceal'd, 
Sang to herselt ;” 


and then the importance with which we returned to the house, big with 
the secret that we had discovered the nest of some crrant turkey or 
guinea-hen, which all the acuteness and experience of the dairy-maid 
had failed to detect. Those were happy days :—but this is prosing ; 
and we proceed to fulfil our promise of passing rapidly in review those 
melodious visiters who hasten from foreign lands to make the hedge- 
rows, orchards, and gardens of these fortunate islands their nuptial 
bowers. 

This is no place for physiological discussion, and our patrons may be 
assured that they are not t about to be drawn into a dissertation on the 
general organization of the feathered tribes; but there are few who 
have thought at all on the subject who have not been struck with the 
provision against the entire loss of progeny which would otherwise 
arise from the acts of those who rob nests for profit or wantonness. 
The eggs abstracted from the nests of the Phastanida,* Tetraonida,t 
Plovers, and a long list of others, are replaced by the females as long 
as the number appears to be incomplete. The pilferings of the 
schoolboy bear hard upon the constitutions of the sealtsieaitie and the 





* Pheasants, common fowls, Mc. —- ¢ Grouse, ps weians , Xe. Blackbirds ont 
thrushes. 
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smaller birds ; but, unless nature is quite exhausted by repeated rob- 
beries, the bereaved parents set about constructing a new nest, finish it, 
and replenish it. How is this effected? By one of those beautiful 
adaptations which meet the zoologist at every turn, and bring home to 
his heart the wisdom and benevolence of the Creator. On the breast 
of the sitting hen is a plexus, or net-work of blood-vessels, which are 
completely filled during the time of incubation ; but as long as there is 
a demand for eggs, and the bird goes on laying, the blood is directed 
internally, in order to secure the > supply till the full complement is laid. 

When that is accomplished, the blood is no longer sent inwards, but is 
determined to the plexus on the breast ; and no doubt the smooth and 
rounded surfaces of the eggs are soothing to the inflamed bosom of the 
mother, making her apparently hard and close confinement a labour of 
pleasure and love. 

We shall have occasion in the course of this sketch to present some 
striking instances which show that among other mental powers—yes, 
ment: ul, for it is certain that birds are cifted with something beyond mere 
instine t—the songsters who visit us in the season of love, joy, and hopes 
have very retentive memories. Year after year, should they escape the 
ravages of the hawk, or of the still more “destructive gun, the same 
pair of visiters will return to the identical nest in its cosy nook, if rude 
hands have not destroyed the comfortable little home. By those who 
respect their loves and domestic arrangements our feathered summer 
visiters are looked for as friends returning from a far country, and their 
first appearance on some warm dewy spring morning at the trellis of the 
cottage door, or the ivied window, or in the well-known laburnum or 
lilac, is hailed by true lovers of nature with a thrill of pleasure. The 
songsters themselves seem hardly less pleased when they find all right ; 
and while they warble right merrily, peer down through the open 
window with their bright little eyes, as who should say, ‘ “there you all 
are at breakfast in your old places, cood luck t’ye.” 

In passing ourfeathered friends in r ipid review, we think it better not 
to notice them in the order of their coming, but rather according to 
their powers of song: thus the Muscicapide, or flycatchers, and. the 
swallows, have no great pretensions to music, though musical to a cere 
tain decree they are, and we will commence with them. 

The ‘spotted flycatcher (Muscicapa grisola) can hardly be said 
to be a song-bird, for a chirping call-note forms his whole musical 
stock; but it is one of the most welcome and constant of our migratory 
birds, and the untiring zeal with which it clears the neighbourhood of 
small insects, such as gnats, make it a cherished guest. Perched on 
the top of a stake, or a post, or an upper gate- ‘bar, or an outlying 
branch, the bird remains motionless, till some luckless insect, humming 
his lay as carelessly as his brother ‘* water-fly,” the dandy, hums the fa- 
vourite air of the last new opera, comes within his range: off darts the 
fly-catcher, finishing the song and the life of the performer at the same 
instant, and returns ‘to his station to repeat the exterminating process 
through the whole day. He is one of our latest visiters, seldom arriving 
till late in May,* and ‘his quiet brown hair coat and his dull white waist- 


at 





* In White’s Calendar the earliest and latest periods noted, are May 10 and May 
30; in Markwick’s, April 29 and May 21. 
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coat, spotted and streaked with dark brown, are rarely seen till the oak 
leaf has well burst the bud. As soon as the bird arrives, it sets about 
the work of incubation. 

‘The flycatcher,” says the inimitable author of the “ History of Sel- 
borne,” “is of all our summer birds the most mute and the most familiar ; 
it also appears the last of any. It builds in a vine or a sweetbrier against 
the wall of a house, or in the hole of a wall, or on the end of a beam 
or plate, and often cluse to the post of a door, where people are going 
in and out all day long.’ 4 

We observed a pair for several years, which built in a trellised porch 
covered with woodbine and the white sweet-scented clematis, undisturbed 
by the constant ingress and egress of the inmates , many of whom were 
children, or the eatly and late arrivals and departures of guests. Few 
places indeed come amiss to this familiar bird as a locality for its nest. 
Thus a pair—rather improvident architects those—built on the head of 
a garden rake, which had been left near a cottage.* Two others made 
their nest in a bird-cage, which was suspended with the door open from 
a branch in a garden.t Another pair chose the angle of a lamp-post 
in a street at Leeds, and there they reared their young.t A nest with 
five eggs was found on the ornamental crown of a lamp near Portland- 
place,|j and this nest was seen by the well-known author of ‘ British 
Birds and British Fishes,” on the top of the lamp at the office of 
Woods and Forests, in Whitehall-place. 

‘Of three cup-shaped nests before me,” says Mr. Yarrell, ‘ one is 
formed on the outside of old dark-coloured moss, mixed with roots, the 
lining of grass stems, with only two or three white feathers; the se- 
cond has the bottom and outside of fresh green moss, lined with a few 
grass bents, long horse-hairs, and several mottled tenthevs. apparently 
those of a turkey : ; the third is similar to the last in the outside, but lined 
with long hevse-hairs, wool, and feathers.” 

Asa proof of the memory of this species, and something more, we ma 
mention a fact recorded by Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. - the late la- 
mented president of the Horticultural Society of London. A pair 
built in his stove for many successive years. Whenever the thermometer 
in the house was above 72°, the bird quitted her eggs; but as soon as 
the mercury sank below that point, she resumed her Seat upon them. 
This is very like reasoning. The four or five eggs of this interesting 
little bird are white, with a bluish tinge, spotted “with a faint red, and 
the worthy male is most assiduous in feeding the female while she sits; 
and that as late as nine o'clock at night.§ 

One word in favour of these poor little birds, which are too often 
mercilessly shot as fruit-eaters. That they may be seen about cherry 
and raspberry trees, when the fruit is ripe, there is no doubt, but Mr. 
Yarrel observes—correctly in our Opinion—that they seem rather to 
be induced to visit fruit-trees for the sake of the flies which the luscious 
fruits attract, than for the sake of the fruits themselves, since, he tells 
us, On examination of the stomachis of fly-catchers killed under such 
circumstances, no remains of fruit were found. 

But whence comes this insect- destroyer , SO common On every lawn, 


—_) 





* Magazine of Nat. Hist., vol. i. t Blackwall. $ Atkinson. Compendium of 
Ornithology. || Jesse. § White. 
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and in every garden? From the arid regions of Africa, where its range 
extends to the west, and even to the south, as far as the Cape. 

In the pied flycatcher (Muscicapa atricapilla), a much more rare 
visitant, we have the powers of song more developed. Its notes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Blackwall, are varied and pleasing, and are compared 
by Mr. Dovaston to those of the redstart. The male of this pretty 
species, with his deep black back, and under covering of pure white, 
with which the forehead and wings are marked, is, together with its 
more sombre partner, comparatively abundant near the charming lakes 
of Cumberland and Westmorland. Seven or eight eggs, of a uniform 
pale blue, are Jaid in a rather inartificial nest of grass al roots, dead 
bents, and hair, in holes of decayed trees, oaks principally. In feeding, 


it resembles the common flycatcher. The south of Europe, particu- 
larly the countries that coast the Mediterranean, abound with this 
species. 


In the Hirundinida, or swallow family, we have another form of in- 
sect-scourge. The attacks of the flycatchers are desultory, and may 
be compared so those of an enemy in ambush; but the swallows come 
upon the insect hosts in legions, charging and dashing through their 
ranks with their open fly-traps of mouths. The ranks close, as does 
a column of infantry or cavalry through which the cannon has cut a 
lane; but the winged foe wheels round again, and as the ‘insect 
youth” dance in the sun, annihilates hundreds. The survivors, like their 
brother mortals, pursue their dance, and in the midst of life are in 
death. It may seem strange at first sight to see the Hirundinid@ men- 
tioned as songsters; but to say nothing of the exhilarating scream of 
the swift as he darts round the steeple, or of the twitter of the window- 
swallow and the bank or sand martin—sounds which all assist in mak- 
ing the air musical, and “ aid the full concert,’—the chimney-swal- 
low, Hirundo rustica, can warble softly indeed, but sweetly. 

“The swallow,” says White, ‘¢is a delicate songster, and in soft 
sunny weather sings both perching and flying: on trees in a kind of 
concert, and on chimney-tops.’ 

This charming bird, the harbinger of spring, has been welcomed in 
all countries, and wili be so welcomed as long as the seasons last. The 
poets of all ages have hailed his advent; and our own Davy, with 
whose deep philosophy the poetical temperament was strikingly 
mingled, has pronounced his history in a few bright and true words : 

‘He lives a life of enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of nature : 
winter is unknown to him; and he leaves the green meadows of Eng- 
land in autumn for the my rtle and orange-groves of Italy, and for the 
palms of Africa.* 

The Hirundinide which visit this country are the species last above 
mentioned, the martin (Hirundo urbica), ‘the sand-martin (Hirundo 
riparia), the common swift (Hirundot+ apus), and—but very rarely— 
the alpine or white-bellied swift (Cypselus alpinus). 

The chimney-swallow makes his appearance amongst us earlier or 
later, according to the mildness or severity of the season, but the 10th 
of April appears to be the general average of the time of its arrival ; 
the earliest period noted by White is the 26th of March, and the latest 








* Salmonia. t c ‘ypselus of modern authors, 
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the 20th of April; the 7th of April and the 27th of that month, are 
the respective dates recorded by Markwick. The old French quatrain 
thus celebrates his habits ; 


“ Dans les maisons fait son nid l Hirondelle, 
Ou bien souvent dans quelque cheminée : 
Cara voler lege rement est née, 

Tant qu'l n’y a oyseau plus léger qu’elle.” 


He who would hear the swallow sing must rise early, for the bird is 
a matutinal songster, as Apuleius well knew. It would be a waste of 
time to do more than hint at the exploded fables of swallows retiring 
under water in the winter, though from time to time some worthy goody 
or gaffer even now tries to revive them, not without some recipients of 
the tale, so prone is the human mind to catch at any thing wonderful, 
and so constantly does error again rise to the surface! but ‘the ey idence 
of the migration of the whole family is now so complete and irre- 
sistible, that it amounts to absolute proof. Again and again have they 
been seen crossing the sea, sometimes droppiny into it to take a marine 
bath, and then pursuing their journey refreshed and exhilarated. 

The martin, with his pure white lower back and under parts, most 
probably turns his neb northward, from Africa, at the same time with 
the swallow, but his powers of wing cannot keep pace with the exten- 
sive sail of the latter, and he gene rally arrives a few days later. The 

earliest and latest periods recorded by White are the 28th of March 
and the Istof May, and those given by Markwick are the 14th of April 
and the 18th of May. 

The sand-martin arrives earlier than either of the other two species. 
The earliest and latest dates noted by White are the 21st of March and 
the J2th of April; Markwick’s are the 8th of April and the 16th of 
May. The average time of the arrival of the common-swift 1s earl 
in May; but W hite saw it as early as the 13th of April, and the latest 
time noticed by him is the 7th of May. Markwick never saw it earlier 
than the 28th of April, and the latest arrival observed by him was the 
19th of that menth. 

The great alpine- swift, which chooses the highest rocks and the most 
towering cathedrals for his nesting places, can only be considered as an 
accidental visiter to these islands, and does not appear to have been 
seen here earlier than in June. 

The architecture of the three first species of this family here no- 
ticed, deserves attention. Early in the season the swallows and house- 
martins may be seen on the ground in moist places, or near the edges 
of ponds or puddles. They are then collecting the clay or mortar, 
which, strengthened with straws and grass-stems to keep it together in 
the case of the swallow, is to form thet ‘irnest. One course or raise only, 
as the Devonshire men call it, so to speak, is laid on at a time, and 
that is left to settle and dry be fore the next is added, as men proceed i in 
making a cob-wall, and thus the work proceeds, day after day, till the 
saucer-shaped nest of the swallow and the hemisp herical cob-house of 
the martin are comp lete. 

The sand-martin proceeds upon a different plan: he is a miner, and 
excavates his dwelling in the sand-bank, as the ancient Egyptian carved 
his temple out of the solid rock. Look at the bill of this little bird. 
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Though small, itis hard and sharp, and well our sapper knows how to 
use it. Clinging to the face of the sand-bank with its sharp little 
claws, and closing its bill, the bird works away with its natural pick- 
axe, till the hard sand comes tumbling down on all sides. Round he 
goes, now with his head up, now down, till he has planned his circular 
cave as regularly almost as compasses could do it; and yet he does not 
trace it out from a fixed point in the centre, but works from the cir- 
cumference. When he has well broken ground, he tunnels away as 
truly as Sir Isambart himself, and, as he works into his excavation, 
shifts his position as the necessities of the case requires; now he stands 
on the floor, now he clings to the roof with his back downwards, and 
how carefully does he remove the rubbish from the upward inclined 
floor with his feet, taking care not to disturb its solidity. But we must 
pause, and refer those who may be interested in the operations of this 
industrious little bird to Mr. Rennie’s excellent description—we can 
vouch for its accuracy—in his ‘‘ Architecture of Birds,” a book in 
which every lover of nature will find amusement and instruction. 

The nest of the common-swift is a farrago of bits of rag, a feather 
or two, dry grass-blades and stems, and fragments of straw: but these 
materials appear to be cemented or glued together. What this glue is 
composed of is not known, though some have supposed it to be the 
saliva, or a mucous secretion of the bird itself, 

The nests of the Chinese-swallow, with which the brother of the sun 
and moon enriches his soup when they are clean and fair, and glues 
his bamboo-seat when they are dark and dirty, are said to owe their 
glutinous quality to Ulve, or sea-weeds, like our laver, worked up by 
the builders. But the nest of the common swift, which is deposited 
under the eaves of the old house or church, in a hole in a steeple, or in 
some antiquated turret, has generally a very compressed appearance, 
the result of the pressure of generation after generation there hatched 
and reared. 

Here again we have strong evidence of the memory of birds, Dr. 
Jenner proved by the most irrefragable evidence, that the same pair of 
birds returned to the same nest year after year. Theirs is a chequered 
life. When the sun shines bright, and all the insect-world is stirring, 
the swifis are sporting in the brilliant summer-light, and sailing in the 
air in all the luxury of enjoyment; but let a windy stormy time come 
—where are they then? Laid up in solitude and darkness, hour after 
hour, in their gloomy nesting-places, to climb into which their short 
feet are admirably adapted, for all four of the toes are turned forward 
to aid them in creeping into their narrow dormitories, 

We cannot quit this family without adverting to a charge made 
against some of the species—abandonment of their young. This has 
been proved against the swallow and the martin, and the swift is sus- 
pected, whether justly or not we shall presently inquire. 

There is no doubt that late broods of swallows have been left by 
their vagrant parents to perish in their nests by the most distressing of 
deaths; and as little that the martins are guilty of the same deser- 
tion. Dr. Jenner has recorded the fact against a pair of martins 
which hatched four broods in one year: the last hapiess brood came 
into existence early in October, and about the middle of the month the 
old birds went off, and left their nestlings, then about half-fledged, to 
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die. They returned to the nest on the 17th of May, in the next year, 
and threw the skeletons out. Mr. Blackwall* has put the frequent oc- 
currence of this unparental act beyond doubt. Among many other 
evidences, he has seen a pair of houseemartins, after taking possession 
of an old nest, draw out the dried bodies of three nearly full-fledged 
nestlings, before they established themselves therein, About the same 
time, and near the same place, another pair endeavoured to get rid of 
the dead bodies of the victims; their efforts to dislodge the carcasses 
were ineffectual, and they then closed up the aperture of the nest with 
clay, thus converting it into a sepulehre. At first Mr. Blackwall 
was disposed to attribute the untimely death of the nestlings to the ac- 
cident: I destruction of one or both parents ; but the accumulated evi- 
dence forbade any other conclusion than that these cases of protracted 
suffering and ultimate dissolution, were the result of voluntary aban- 
donment. Might not the praises bestowed of old upon the swallow 
for its piety in burying its dead, have taken their origin from some such 
facts as one of those recorded by |] Mr. Blackwall ? 

But how are we to account for this perversion of the parental feeling 
—that all-absorbing affection for offspring which, in birds especially, 
is paramount? We find an answer in another law, stronger even than 
parental affection, the law of self-preservation. What were the un- 
happy parents to do? Beguile d by the sunny skies of a tine autumn, 
they hoped to rear their broods ; but with the advanei Inv season came 
churlish days and nipping > destroying their in: ect food, and 
making their case desperate. Go they must, or perish likewise ; and 
the love of life prevailed. 

We have observed in the west of England, the extreme anxiety of 
the parent birds to get a late brood out of the nest in time for the 
general departure. Towards the end of last September, a pair of 
martins seemed at their wit’s end to get their nestlings to leave the 
nest over the porch of the dwelling-house. At last, one Sunday 
evening, all the martins in the parish seemed to be collected about the 
door, darting by the nest, wheeling in short circles near it, and ut- 
tering a call-note as they passed the aperture. It was as if the old 
martins had gone round to their friends and said, ** For any sake do 
come and help to get these obstinate children out, or they will infal- 
libly be left to starve.” 

Phe experiment succeeded, for next morning the young were 
cone. 

In the case recorded by White, the male swift appears to have been 
guilty of desertion, but the more aiections ite mother staid by her little 
ones till the ‘y were able to accompany her to more sunny climes, 

“Our swifts, in general,” says that delightful writer, ‘* withdrew 
this year about the first day of Aucust, all save one par, whic ‘hin two 
or three days was reduce ‘d toa single bird. The perseverance of this 
individual made me suspect that the strongest of motives, that of an 
attachment to her young, could alone occasion so late a stay. I 
watched, therefore, till the 24th of August, and then discovered that, 
under the eaves of the church, she attended upon two young which 
were Hedged, and now put out their white chins from a crevice, These 
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remained till the 27th, looking more alert every day, and seeming to 
long to be on the wing. After this day they were missing at once; nor 
could I ever observe them with their dam coursing round the church in 
the act of learning to fly, as the first broods evidently do. On the 
3ist I caused the eaves to be searched, but we found in the nest 
only two callow, dead, swifts, on which a second nest had been 
formed. The following remarks on this unusual incident are obvious, 
The first is, that though it may be disagreeable to swifts to remain be- 
yond the be ‘cinning of August, yet that they can subsist longer is unde- 
niable. The second is, that this uncommon event, as it was Owing to 
the loss of the first brood, so it corroborates my former remark, that 
swifts breed regularly but once.””* 

The purple martin of the United Estates (I/irundo purpurea), ap- 
pears to be as great a favourite with our transatlantic brethren as the 
swallows and martins are with us, 

‘T never,” says the celebrated Wilson, ‘¢ met with more than one 
man who disliked the martins, and would not permit them to settle 
about his house. This was a penurious, close-fisted German, who 
hated them because, as he said ‘they eat his peas.’ I told him he 
must be mistaken, as I never knew an instance of martins eating peas ; 
but he replied with coolness, that he had many times seen them him- 
self *blaying near the hife, and going schnip schnap,’ by which it 
was understood that his bees had been the sufferers, and the charge 
could not be denied.” 

We believe that all our species are guiltless of such depredation, 
though Virvil in his fourth Georgic, distinctly charges the swallow with 
the act. 

Before we take leave of these innocent and useful little birds, may 
we be pardoned for pleading in their favour against the wanton and 
cruel sport—if sport it must be called—of swallow-shooting ? We say 
nothing of the sudden de agree of a life of utility and enjoyment in 
the « ase of the bird shot, for the mere amusement of any mischievous 
coxcomb who ts master of a gun-—though ¢hat is something : it is to 
the agonizing and lingering death to which this abominable practice 
condemns the nestlings that we would point attention ; and sure we are 
that there is no manly heart that will not shrink with horror from know- 
ingly inflicting such suffering. 

Another barbarous amusement — more practised, we are happy to 

say, in foreizn countries than in our own—is angling for the Hirun- 
dinidae from some lofty tower. The bait is a feather, at which the un- 
suspecting victim dashes to secure it as a prize for its nest. The tor- 
mentor—we cannot call him sportsman—every now and then drops 
small bits of white paper by way of attraction, as the punt-angler 
throws in his balls of clay and bran to collect the fish. The swallow 
not unfrequently takes the trout-angler’s artificial fly, to the distress of 
the fisherman, and the destruction of the unfortunate bird. 

The migratory Merulide which come to our coasts, are mostly winter 
visiters; but as the majority arrive at a period when they are mute as 
songsters, they do not claim more than a passing notice here. The 
rare White’s thrush, of which the Earl of Malmsbury possesses so fine a 
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specimen, was shot by his lordship in January, on his estate at Heron 
Court, near Christchurch. 

The fieldfare and redwing are regular and annual winter visitants. 
The nest of the former has indeed been found occasionally, but very 
rarely, in England and Scotland. Norway, Sweden, Russia, and 
Siberia, are their summer quarters, and they remain throughout the 
year in Poland, Prussia, and Austria. Harsh as is the call-note of the 
fieldfare, the song is soft and melodious, and the bird sings agreeably 
in confinement, to which it soon becomes reconciled. Bechstein gives 
ita very diffcrent character, for he says that its song Is a mere harsh 
disagreeable warble. 

The redwings have been seen and heard in Surrey, Essex, and York- 
shire, as late as May, by Mr. Blyth and Mr. Williamson; and in a 
cold backward season, they lin ered in Ilampshire, —— to White, 
till June. Nests have occasionally been found in Middlesex and 
Surrey; but these were evidently accidental rt to the general 
rule. Its note, heard in Norway, is characterized by Mr. Hewitson as 
delightfully wild. Bechstein says its song is in no respect agreeable. 
Here, again, ‘* who shall decide when, &e.’ 

The ring-ouzel, which visits us in April, singss weetly, according to 
Mr. Hewitson ; clearly and powerfully, though the notes are few, ac- 
cording to Se Iby. This species Is by no means widely dispersed ; and the 
western and northern parts of our island seem to ‘be preferred. Over 
Jreland they are generally distributed, according to Mr. Thompson. 
The nest, which is very like that of the common blac kbird, is generally 
placed near the ground or on it, sheltered by some stone or bush, and 
sometimes on the sides of heathy banks without such shelter. 

Here we may notice the elegant and beautiful rose-ouzel (Pastor 
roseus), of rare occurrence in these islands. The song of this species 

appears to be peculiar, A wounded bird shot from a flock by a sports- 
man near Meinengen, in Suabia, was soon healed and tamed by the 
kindness of M. von Wachter, the rector of Frickenhausen, and it be- 
gan to sing. Bechstein relates that its warbling consisted at first of 
only a few harsh sounds, pretty well connected; but this in time be- 
came more clear and smooth. <A connoisseur who had heard the bird 
without seeing it, thought he was listening toa concert of two starlings, 
two goldfinches, and perhaps a siskin ; and when he saw that it was a 
single bird that made this music, he could not conceive how it all came 
from the same throat. One of these birds is now in the aviary of the 
Zoological Society in the Regent’s Park. 

The flute-like note of the golden-oriole (Oriolus galbula), the 

Frencliman’s Pere Loriot, has been heard in our orchards, but very 
rarely. Bechstein states that its call-note, so familiar to the Spaniard 
and Italian, and not unfamiliar to the Frenchman and German, may 
be well expressed by the words ‘* ye puhlo.” The translator of Bech- 
stein’s interesting book says, that the natural song is very like the 
awkward attempts of a country- boy with a bad musical ear to whistle 
the notes of a missel-thrush. But it isno bad mimic; for Bechstein 
saw two golden-orioles that were reared from the nest, one of which, 
independent of the natural song, whistled a minuet, and the other imi- 
tated a flourish of trumpets. One of his neighbours saw two at Berlin, 
both of which whistled different airs. 
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Such accomplishments indicate a very correct ear ; and, indeed, that 
organ is so nice in the oriole, that when the sportsman endeavours to 
approach it, whistling its note, the slightest mistake or false intonation, 
warns the bird of the imposition, and it instantly flies away. The 
nest, which usually contains four or five white eggs, tinged with purple, 
and scantily spotted with ash-grey and claret, is generally suspended 
in a fork at the end of a bough ; and the French have a saying pur- 
porting that the discovery of one bodes no good end to the finder. 

But one; regular visiter of the family Anthide, or pipit-larks, comes 
to these is! lands, and that is the tree-pipit t Anthes arboreus), so often 
confounded with the meadow-pipit (Anthus prateasis), which is a re- 
sident. The tree-pipit arrives late in April, and begins his pretty song 
on the top of a bush, or on a lofty branch of an elm. Pr resently u 
he goes, rising somewhat after the manner of a sky-lark, till he has 
ascended nearly as high again as the station from which he sprang ; 
when, with outstretched wings and expanded tail, he makes a half- 
circle in his slow descent, singing all the while, till he arrives at the 
spot from which he started, or reaches the top of some neighbouring 
tree : and this he will constantly repeat for many times in succession, 
if not disturbed. Mr. Yarrel saw these musical evolutions most fre- 
quently during and after a warm May shower, and we have watched 
the bird with the same success at the same periods ; and it does make 
the heart glad to see him, and rejoice in Ais gladness, as he carols 
away with the bright sun shining on the emerald leaves, from which the 
rain-drops hang like diamonds, whilst the glorious rainbow tells of peace 
and good will to all creatures. The nest, formed of moss, fibrous 
roots, and dry grass, lined with grass stems, and sparingly with hairs, 
is usually placed on the ground ; but Mr. Neville Wood once found 
one on the lowest branch of a small thick bush. The four or five eggs 

vary in colour in different nests, but the most usual tints are purple- 
brown, or purple-red clouds or spots on a greyish white ground. 

Richard’s-pipit (Anthus Ricard:) was first noticed by the late 
lamented Mr. Vi igors, as an occasional visiter, and though the appear- 
ance of others here has been recorded, they can only be considered as 
stragglers. 

Of the true larks (Alaudid@), the only visiter, and that accidentally, 
is the shore-latk (Alanda alpestris). Its range from north to south is 
great. — James Ross, R.N., records one shot near Felix Har- 


bour, and Captain Phillip Parker King brought it from the Straits of 


Magellan; or, more correctly, Magalhaens. The bird is a sweet 
singer, and Audubon, —_ found it 
— on the dismal shore 
Of cold vie pitiless Labrador ; 
Where under the moon, upon mounts of frost 
Full many a mariner’s bones are tost,” 


graphically describes its zealous parental affection. 

1. Although 1 in the course of our previous rambles along the coast of 
Labrador,” says that eloquent and accurate ornithologist, ** and among 
the numberless islands that guard its shores, I had already seen this 
lark while breeding, never before that day did 1 so much enjoy its 
song, and never beiore I reached this singular spot had | to add to my 
pleasures that of finding its nest. Here I found the bird in the full 
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perfection of plumage and song, and here I had an opportunity of 
studying its habits, which | will now endeavour to describe. 

« The shore- lark breeds on the high and desolate tracts of Labrador, 
in the vicinity of the sea. The face of the country appears as if formed 
of one undulated expanse of granite, covered with mosses and lichens, 
varying in size and colour, some green, others as white as snow, and 
others again of every tint, and disposed | in large patche s or tufts. It 
is on the latter that this lark places her nest, which is disposed with so 
much care, while the moss so rese aie the bird in hue, that unless you 
almost tread upon her as she sits, she seems to feel secure, and remains 
unmoved. Should you, however, approach so near, she flutters « away, 
feicnine lameness so cunningly, that none but one accustome d to the 
sight can refrain from pursuing her. The male immediately joins her in 
mimic wretchedness, uttering a note so soft and plaintive that it requires 
a strong stimulus to force the naturalist to rob the poor birds of their 
treasure. 

‘The nest around is imbedded in the moss to its edges, which is 
composed of fine grasses, circularly disposed, and forming a bed about 
two inches thick, with a lining of grouse feathers, and those of other 
birds. In the beginning ot July the e vos are deposited. They are four 
or five in number, large, gre yish, and covered with numerous vale blue 
and brown spots. The young leave the nest betore they are able to fly. 
and follow their parents over the moss, where they are fe d about a week, 
They run nimbly, emit a soft peep, and squat ¢ losely at the first appear- 
ance of danger. If observed and pursued, they open their wings to aid 
them in their escape, and separating, mé he off with great celerity, On 
such oecasions it is difficult to secure more than one of them, unless 
several persons be present, when each can pursue a bird. The parents 
all this time are following the enemy overhead, lamenting the danger to 
which their young are exposed. In several instances the old bird fol- 
lowed us almost to our boat, alightinge adaniie on a projecting 
crag before us, and entreating us, as it were, to restore its offspring.” 

The harder billed or seed-eating singing-birds which pay us visits, 
mostiy come among us late in the autumn, or in winter, as might be 

expected. 

Of the Emberizide, or buntings, we have the Lapland bunting, the 
snow bunting, and the ortolan bunting. The Lapland bunting (Plec- 
trophanes Lapponica), which is most lark-like both in its plumage and 
in the length of the hind-claw, has rarely indeed—but we believe as 
many as four different times,—been taken in this country. There was 
one in the eabinet of the late Mr. Vigors, bought at a market in 
London, and now in the museum of the Zoological Society, where we 
hope it lone will be. Mr. Yarrell has one which was caught near 
Brighton. Mr. Gould has recorded the capture of one a few miles 
and that in the Manchester Museum was taken near 


north of London, 
The species is a native of the Arctic regions 


Preston, in La mc ashire, 


and the north of Enrope, and Dr. Richardson notices it as breeding 
on the shores of the Aretic Sea. Though the mstances above stated 
are the only occasions known to us on which this hyperborean bird 
has been captured in these islands, it is far from improbable that many 
visit us, especially in severe winters, or that several are taken in the 
lark nets without being detected by the captors and consumers: they 
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have been occ. sionally caught with larks in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva. Bechstein says, ‘‘ We should see them more frequently in 
Germany, if the birdeatchers who take them in their lark’s net did not 
kill them both indifferently.” The same author describes the song of 
the Lapland bunting in captivity as very similar to the linnet's 
and remarks that the female also warbles, but only in the bullfinch’s 
style. 

The snow bunting, or snow flake (Plectrophanes glacialis), the 
mountain bunting, and the tawny bunting, are all identical, the varia- 
tion of the plumage at different times and seasons having been the 
cause which led authors to describe the bird in its various dresses as 
belonging to a distinct species. It breeds in the northernmost of the 
American islands, and on all the shores of the continent, from Chester- 
field Inlet to Behring’s Straits, according to Dr. Richardson; and Cap- 
tain Lyon found its nest of dry grass, carefully lined with a few fea- 
thers, and the hair of the deer, at Southamp ton Island, singularly 
placed. 

‘* Near the large grave,” says Captain Lyon, in his interesting descrip- 
tion of an Esquimaux burying place, ‘* was a third pile of stones, 
covering the body of a child, which was coiled up. A snow bunting 
had found its way through the loose stones which composed this little 
tomb, and its now forsaken, neatly built-nest was found placed on the 
neck of the child. As the saow-bunting has all the domestic virtues 
of our English redbreast, it has always been considered by us as the 
robin of these dre ‘ary wilds, and its lively chirp and fearless confidence 
have rendered it respected by the most hungry sportsmen. I could 
not on this occasion view its little nest, placed on the breast of infancy, 
without wishing that I possessed the power ot poetically expressing the 
feelings it excited. Before going on board 1 placed boarding-pikes, 
men’s and women’s knives, and other articles which might be useful to 
the Esquimaux, on the huts and various piles of stones.” 

But if this familiar little bird was respected by the hungry mariners, 
luxury spares it not inthe midst of plenty. In Austria they are caught 
and fattened with millet for the table of the epicure, according to 
Pennant. Me. William Proctor, the curator of the Durham University 
Museum, informed Mr. Yarrell that he found the nests in Iceland with 
eggs from four to six in number. ‘The male attended the female 
during incubation, and Mr. Proctor often saw him when he was coming 
from the nest rise up in the air and sing sweetly, with his wings and 
tail spread like the tree-pipit.* Mr. Macgillivray thinks it very pro- 
bable that this pretty and varying species breeds on the higher Gram- 
pians, and perhaps in considerable numbers, but we are not aware of 
any instance of the nest having been found in our islands, 

The translator of Bechstein’s book remarks that the ortolan (/:mberiza 
hortulana) is not found in Britain; but Mr. Yarrell, in his excellent 
work now in the course of publication, has collected numerous evi- 
dences of its appearance here, some of the instances having occurred a 
considerable time since. 

The bird is a regular summer visiter to the middle and north of 
Europe, nor is it scarce in some of the German provinces, where it ar- 
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rives towards the end of April or the beginning of May. Bechstein 
states that they are then met with in orchards, amongst brambles, or in 
groves, where they build, particularly if millet is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. He a dds, that during the harvest they frequent the 
fields in families, and leave after the oats are gathered in. It is there- 
fore remarkable that we do not see more of them. The absence of its 
favourite millet m: iy perhaps be the cause that the ortolan does not visit 
us in numbers: but we suspect that more come than are noticed, and 
that they are taken by inaccurate observers for some other species. For 
instance, the back of the ortolan is very similar to that of the cirl 
bunting,—so like indeed, that Mr. Yarrell’s admirably executed front 
view of the bird was given, as he says, ‘* to avoid repetition.’ ” Mr. 
Hoy informed Mr. Yarrell that he found the nests placed in slight hol- 
lows on the ground in corn-fields ; they were rather more compact than 
the sky-lark’s nest, but something similar. The eves, from four to six 
in” number, were blaish white, speckled and spotted with black.* This 
was on a part of the continent (Mr. Yarrell does not specify 1t) further 
north than that referred to by M. Vieillot, who states that it 1s most nu- 
merous in the southern parts of France, where its arrival is nearly con- 
temporaneous with that of the swallow’s, and rather before that of the 
quail’s, 

Neither the elegant form and colouring of the ortolan, nor its deep 
Hu e-like warbling, plead with success against the cravings of that all- 
devouring organ which has neither eyes nor ears. ‘The happy birds are 
decoved into a snare, and hurried from the fresh air and the blessed 
sun into a room lighted by lanterns, so that the prisoners can no longer 
distinguish day from ni: vht. Here they are abundantly supplied with 
oats, millet, and the crumb of white bread spiced. The loss of liberty 
seems to be forgotten by the devoted little gluttons in the more sub- 
stantial enjoyments with which they are surrounded, and they apply 
themselves so vigorously and unweariedly to the sood things set be- 
fore them, that they become delicious lumps of high- flavoured fat. 
When they weigh about three ounces, their time is come; but such is 
their voracity, that if left to themssives they would die of suffocation 
from mere obesity. The euisinier des cutsiniers describes the victim, and 
pronounces its eulogy with a pregnant brevity. 

‘ L’ortolan est un petit oiseau, a- peu- pres de la grosseur d’une 
mauviette. Il est erisatre, et a le cou jaunatre, aussi bien que le ventre. 
li nest jamais si bon qu’en aoft eten septembre. II est trés delicat et 
se digere aisement.’ 

But the vo ice of the cuckoo, heard from yon lofty tree, loud and clear 
above the flood of melody poured from the hanging copse below, warns 
us how much of our sketch remains untouched. The finches and true 
warblers are still unnoticed, and we hope to present them to such of our 
readers as may take an interest in the subject on the first of next 
month. 
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THE NIGHT WIND'S MONODY. 





SUGGESTED BY HEARING THE WIND WHISTLE MELODIOUSLY THROUGH 
LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


WueEn Night her sable curtain draws 
Around the drowsy earth, 
Shrouding in that solemn pause, 
The whole creation’s birth ; 
I love by yon cathedral pile, 
To hear the low wind sigh, 
And echo through the cloister’d aisle 
Molian harmony ! 


Round every pinnacle and tower, 
Through every curve and line, 

Glides on a gently breathing power, 
That seems inspir’'d—divine ! 

Swect music from a brighter sphere, 
On ebon wing to fly — 

Bedewing the enchanted ear 


With liquid melody ! 





Soft dulcet notes that whisper peace 

| To the soul’s longing rest ; 

Where troubles of the weary cease, 
And all who seek are blest. 

Anon, those thrilling accents change 
To the low mourn ful ery, 

That throvgh the vast and vaulted range, 
Chants nature’s lullaby ! 


List to the aerial song awhile— 
Mark how each varied tone 

Quivers through the fretted pile, 
So musical and lone! 

And sure ’tis good to wander now 
Where sounds so sweet are nigh, 

And deeply quaff the copious flow 
Of heavenly psalmody ! 





Not long those plaintive dove-notes course 
Their way with gentle wail ; 
A loftier strain—a wilder forcee— 
Soon swells the rushing gale ; 
And tuneful in its richness there, 
The winged breeze sweeps by, 
| While silence lingers in despair— 
| Disputing sovereignty ! 


As beings of the world of light 
Hover in celestial bliss,— 
So in a flood of pure delight 
May mortals joy in this ;— a 
| And while those sylph-strung lutes shall peal 
O’er hill and tower and tree, 
Sweetly will o’er remembrance steal 
The Night Wind's Monody. 


E. P. 


West Ashby, May, 1941. 
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EPURAIM RUB; THE VICTIM OF SOCIETY 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, ESQ. 


" Ah wretched, and too solitary he, 
Who loves not his own company ! 
He'll find the weight of t many a day, 
Unless be callin amor vanity, 
lo belp to bear’t away,” 
Cow ey. 


“Many ao mon had been good that ia not, if he bad but kept good company. 
When the Achates of thy life shail be all, who will not imagine thy life to be so too?” 
Owen Feetraam, 


Cuar. |. 


“Was there ever so desolate a wretch!” cried Ephraim Rue, and he 
east his melancholy eyes around his dismal chamber,—-then gathered 
tovether a few straggling cinders in the grate,—snufled the solitary 
enandle,—and with a deep sil bent his meditative brows over a folio 
opened upon the table, and tried to cheat himself with the assurance 
that he was deep in philosophy. Ephrain’s eyes wandered about the 
page, but his brain and heart were at Haunch Lodge. There, hy 
mivitation of its jovial, hospitable owner, Squire Foxlove, at least a 
hundred of the townsfolk of Platte thorpe were assembled ; there they 
ate and dr and danced, and played at blind-man’s-bufl, and hunt- 
the-slipper—but Epbrain Rue was not of the party. Up to the last 
moment, he had the liveliest hopes of an invitation. People scarcely 
ae hnowle ‘dyed by the courtesy of Ephram—really common folks—hi ud 
been honoured by the hospitality of the Squire; and it was not to be 
thought of that a respectable bachelor, reposing on the competence of 
ninety pounds a-year—a native, too, of Platterthorpe,—would be for- 
rotten. And yet, by some mischance, so it was; and so, indeed, to 
the astonishment and mortification of Mphram Rue, it ever hap- 
pened, 

Ephrann— it was his convietion, his amiable bigotry—was made for 
society. Nevertheless, bke an unlit taper, he had never yet shone in 
it. What a world of social virtues, in the belief of Ephraim, was in 
him unknown to the world! Tle could make punch, aye, even better 
than the viear—-yet was he never called upon to squeeze a lemon, 
He could, he was convinced of it, carve a eapon with the graceful 
dexterity of the parish-surgeon,—vyet was his table practice confined to 
solitary chops. He could sing a song, whether hunting, baechanal, or 
amatory, with the vigour and melody of the whole church-choir, never- 
theless—-hapless Ephraim !—he never had other audience, than his own 
spiders and his own mice; which, however numerous, were, it must be 
conceded, not too discriminating. Certes, many of his hearers had 
finer taste for ripe cheese than for a rich falsetto, And then for a 
game at whist, Ephraim would have been the delight of dowagers. Unfor- 
tunate Rue! his only chance at cards was a solitary game—his only 
excitement, to cheat himself at cribbage ! 
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‘«T see nobody,” cried Rue; ‘* nobody sees me !” 
And again a heavier sense of his many unapplied exccilences fell 
upon Ephraim—again he felt at once anger and pity for all) mankind, 


that froma wicked wilfulness refused the fullest acknowledgment of 


his surpassing worth. Imagine, reader, a pearl of wondrous price, 
still imbedded im the living oyster; endow it, as sop would, with 
sense, reflection, speech; and a submarine phraim, how would it 
groan over its obscurity—with what anguish would it see diver after 
diver select its worthless fellows, poor rascally oysters, for the light of 
day—when it, a pearl of precious value, a thing to give the worth of a 
kingdom to coronet or crown, remained—fast im squalid prison at 
the bottom of the deep! 

* | ought to gem the brow of an empress,” says the pearl, ‘¢ and here 
Jam, unknowr even to the mermaids!” 

Mphraim Rue, in his own unbiassed opinion, was such a pearl, How 
he could have danced with Madam Foxlove—what immortal jokes he 
could have uttered to the Squire! He was doomed to sit, in the solita- 
riness of his own chamber, cross-legged and taciturn. 

Mphraim raised his tearful eye towards the clock, It was on the 
stroke of ten. 

“I'm a solitary devil,” said Ephraim; and immediately the clock 
began to strike, i the mind of Rue, an affirmation of the desolate 
truth. “ What would I give to get into company !” cried Rue melting. 
“ What's life,” —and here the tears ran down his nose, and fell in heavy 
drops upon the folio of divine philosophy,— what's life without ac- 
quaintance 2? What's the world without a party? And I—-I’m alone 
in the world; I say Lam,” he cried with new emphasis, at the same 
time kicking his grey cat, that looked and mewed, as he thought, denial 
in his face. ** Tf am alone—nobody comes.” 

At this moment, a sharp, distinct knock was heard at Ephraim’s 
door. 

“Who can that be?” thought Rue, wondering at the unusual inci- 
dent. 

Another knock. 

“Who can it be?” mused Ephraim. 

A third and a louder knock, and then Ephraim cried, 

** Come in.” 

The door was opened, and Ephraim leapt upon his feet. Well he 
might; fora gentleman arrayed in richest dress, and with the graceful 
manner of the very highest life, entered the room, 

‘I'm afraid I disturb you,” said the stranger with the most fasci- 
nating simile. 

‘ By no means,” gasped Ephraim, his breath almost taken away by 
the royal demeanour, the oppressive courtesy of the visiter. ‘* Pray 
be seated,” and Ephraim placed a chair; then as his guest was about 
to sit, Ephraim touched by the radiance of his white satin breeches— 
for, in the time of our story, breeches were breeches—suddenly twitched 
out a kerchief, and hospitably wiped the dust from the seat. 

The stranger, smiling deep gratitude, softly sunk into the chair. 
The eyes of Rue devoured the garments, the decorations of the stran- 
ker, His coat was of the richest mulberry velvet, slashed and crossed 
with burning gold, and lighted up with two front rows of diamond but- 
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tons. His waistcoat sparkled, to the fancy of Ephraim, tike—like the 
firmament. And then what buckles blazed at his knees, and on his 
shoes! whilst his silk stockings seemed as spotless and as elastic as— 
as the British Constitution. 

‘This is great honour,” stammered Ephraim, abashed as his eye fell 
upon the finger-rings of the stranger. ‘I’m sure, sir—I—I— 

Ephraim could get no farther, for he glanced at the diamonds on the 
visiter’s sword- hilt, and felt all confidence die within him. That such 
wealth should enter his apartment! That such jewels should twinkle 
from his rush-bottomed chair! Martyrs have been stoned to death; 
yea, hard-jagged flints, cast by barbarous hands, have smitten mortally 
the bosoms and temples of C hristian men. 

Ephraim Rue—the evil may have chanced to others—while gazing 
on the gems before him, underwent a moral martyrdom ; he felt his 
mind knocked down, yes, fairly stoned by the diamonds of the stran- 
ger. Ephraim was the St. Stephen of the jewellers. In the excess of 
his humility—so magical is the Prospero appearance on the poor Cali- 
bans of our plane t—Rue felt he had no right to stand erect in such a 
presence ; nay, in his soul, fell at once upon all fours. 

“You will “pardon this intrusion ?” asked the stranger, benignantly 
presenting his snuff-box to E phraim, who advancing his palsied fingers 
towards the offering, took a giant’s pinch, and flurried by such cour- 
tesy, ap plied the snuff with vehemence to his nostrils. “I trust you 
will pardon it?” repeated the visiter. 

Rue tried to speak. He approached the visiter; again and again 
he essayed a few syllables, but the snuff was performing its office, ‘and 
Rue, with his mouth working and gasping like a dying fish, advanced 
nearer his querist, and when he had bent his energies up to reply, he 
—sneezed, yes, sneezed, in the face of that king of diamonds. The 

blood rushed to Rue’s heart; he felt himself very like a corpse, and 
fell upon his knees before the stranger. 

Beautiful was the charity of the unknown visiter; for smiling he 
passed his cambric kerchief over his face—a snowy coud flitting across 
the serene moon—and with outstretched hand raised Ephraim to his 
le is. 

Ephraim, the torrent of his gratitude breaking loose, was about to 
pour forth the eternity of his thanks, when the stranger, with a smile 
that would have slaughtered a whole army of Amazons, said, ‘* Don’t 
mention it.” 

‘*]—I have—I fear, sir,” ventured Ephraim, “I fear, sir, I have 
not the honour of your acquaintance. Indeed, sir, I may say I know 
no one, 

‘‘Ha! Mr. Ephraim Rue,” said the stranger, ‘‘ believe it, sir, you 
have the very best of company.’ 

“ Now, sir,” said E phraim, with a turn for compliment worthy of 
many heare rs. 

‘* Before came, Mr. Rue. Look there, sir,” and the visiter pointed 
towards the opened folio on the table. ‘J know him very well; 
Epictetus—yes, there’s a great deal of meat upon Epictetus—a great 
deal of meat!” 

** Meat!” cried Ephraim, 

‘Meat, sir. Humph! what’s that?” and the stranger pulled 
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another book towards him. ‘Ha! Seneca; dry as chips: some 
folks like such stuff,—but for my part I think there’s very little meat 
upon him.” 

** Meat, again!” cried Rue. ‘“ Surely, sir—I ask pardon, sir,—but 
do you judge an author as you would a sheep ?” 

‘Exactly; my publisher always does; and I assure you he thinks 
he pays letters a very fine compliment in the comparison.” 

‘** Surely, sir,”—and Ephraim looked very distrustfully at the rich 
purple and fine linen of his guest,—** surely, sir—no, it’s impossible— 
you can’t be an author?” 

The stranger rose, and with all his blood mounted to his cheeks, 
laid his hand upon his sword. ‘* You don’t mean to insult me ?” 

‘*God forbid!’ exclaimed Ephraim; whereupon the stranger fell, 
as though shot, in his seat, suddenly becoming very pale; he, how- 
ever, smiled like a lady through a swoon, as he whispered, ‘* we'll change 
the subject.” 

Ephraim, all compliance, immediately closed the volume on the 
table, and with a swing of the arm flung Epictetus into a corner. 
With like celerity Seneca followed him. 

“And now, sir,” said the stranger, taking out his watch, ‘it is a 
quarter past ten; at half past the ball begins. We shall yet be in 
time, for my carriage is at the door.” 

“ Ball!” cried Ephraim, and then he murmured “ carriage !” 

‘* Mr, Rue, you were made for society,” said the stranger. 

He had said enough; the spring was touched, and never puppet 
answered more faithfully than did Ephraim, for he jumped from his 
seat, and, while the tears peeped out at the corners of his eyes, he seized 
the hand of the stranger, exclaiming, ‘ I was.” 

‘‘For the very best society,” said the visiter. Ephraim smiled. 
“€ You'd make any sacrifice—give up anything to obtain it?” 

‘I’m buried here,” answered Ephraim, looking mournfully around 
his humble chamber. 

And coffined,” said the visiter. ‘* But you’re a man of spirit, and 
these things must last no longer. To-night you dance with the squire’s 
wife at Haunch Lodge.” 

‘Impossible !” exclaimed Ephraim. 

“¢ 1 was sent for you,”’ said the stranger. 

“It can’t be,” said Rue. ‘ May I ask your name ?” 

“By and by you shall have my card. ’Tis my purpose that you 
should shine in the world.” 

“T can never reward you,” cried Ephraim. as ie 

“ Very easily,” said the visiter. ‘ I’ll make this bargain with you. 
Whenever you're alone, I'll come to you.” 

‘“‘] shall be too happy,” said Rue. 

‘Whenever you wish to get rid of me, you have only to seek other 
company ; but unless somebody else is with you, why—our covenant 
runs—you must endure me. Understand, I never make a third party 5 
no, we must be always ¢éle-d-téte. 

‘‘' The honour is too much,” stammered Rue. 

“Your hand upon it,” said the stranger, “‘ and now the carriage 
waits,” 

Having given Ephraim a hearty shake, the visiter led the way to the 
door, where, to the astonishment of Rue, stood four footmen with 
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blazing flambeaux, who lighted the way to the carriage steps. Ere 
Ephraim entered the vehicle, he took a hurried view of its external 
splendour—cast a glance at the horses, big as elephants, and smooth 
as moles. The carriage panels were gorgeously emblazoned; but 
although Ephraim had some skill in heraldry, he could not make out 
the rank, could not guess at the family of the. owner. Though little of 
a Latinist, he interpreted many grave moral meanings in ‘the many 
mottces—for the stranger did not confine himself to one—scrawled 
upon the vehicle. And then he saw the most grotesque shapes, the 
oddest commixture of doves and griffins—the strangest arabesque 
painted and burnished all over the coach. Two footmen, who lcered 
at him in the most vulgar manner, helped Ephraim into the carriage ; 
whilst the coachman—no, it was the flickering light deceived the vision 
of Rue—seemed to cock his eye, and thrust his tongue in his cheek, 

as the friend of his master entered the vehicle. Ephraim was seated. 
with the stranger at his side. Away went the carriage, and Ephraim’ s 
heart grew big with the motion. What! did the horses pace upon air ? 
Their hoofs were noiseless, and noiselessly the wheels turned on the 
axle. The coach hung upon its springs—no, it seemed, bird-like, to 
float upon the breeze. And then the cushions ! Ephraim sat as upon 
a fleecy cloud. Was there ever such delightful travelling ? Never until 
that minute had Rue felt the true dignity ‘of his nature. Humanity in 
itself, thought Ephraim, is nothing; but humanity in a coach—and 
such a coach! But Ephraim was born for society. 

The coach drew up at Haunch Lodge. The ste ps were down, 
Ephraim alighted : again the steps were up, the door closed. 

“Don’t you come in?” asked Rue of his new og 

‘* By and bye; but you ‘Il tind a hearty welcome. We shall meet 
again, depend upon it;’’ and then addressing the ee en footman, 
the stranger cried in a new voice, that broke like thunder upon E phraim, 
“* Home.” 

‘* Home!” exclaimed Rue ; ‘ but your card, sir,—my dear sir, your 
card,’ 

‘There it is,” said the gentleman; and as he flung it to Rue, he 
avain cried, * Home,” ond the carriage rolled away. Ephraim stooped 
for the card, and turning it up tothe light, read upon it, 

‘* DeELZEBUB ! 


Cuap. Il. 


Yes, Ephraim Rue walked a minuet with the hostess—the gorgeous 
Madam Foxglove! The card, we confess it, staggered him; but he 
had no time tor reflection, a leash of footmen instantly showing the way 
to the ball-room. = E phraim obediently followed, and the end was, he 
danced with the squire’s lady. Ina brief hour Rue was firmly esta- 
blished in his own opinion ! he was born for socie pty. Why had he 
lost so many years? The women looked meltingly at him, the men 
with eyes of wonder. He felt, as he trod the floor, that all the world 
hung upon his dancing; that at supper every word ‘he spoke was trea- 
sured as a miracle of wit; that even in the smaller graces of the table 
he was thought a very paragon. 


“That such a treasure should have been so long unknown in Platter- 
thorpe !"’ 
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Such was the oN of the hostess, and fifty beauteous guests 
smiled, and echoed it. Ephraim Rue was drunk. Understand us, 
reader; not drunk in a vulgar, working-day sense ; but sublimely in- 
toxicated—wrapt, etherialised, In an atmosphere of joy. Seated at the 
right hand of the hostess, he had no thought of his friend in mulberr 
and satin; drinking the silvery laugh of beauty, he heeded not the 
terms on which he quaffed it. E phraim Rue was happy—profoundly 
happy. Why, of the four-score years allotted to man, should not three- 
score at least be doled out at four hours after supper? What anxiety 
would be saved to the human animal! What sordid cares, what pushing 
and bustling and elbowing—what sharpness of sorrow, what subtlety of 
meanness! This, for a moment, was the benevolent speculation of 
Ephraim. Te would have looked through life as nothing darker than 
a table-cloth ; would have taken in hand no weightier business than a 
full decanter. He would have spent all his “shuffling upon paper 
honours, and satistied the natural instinct of man to rob “with innocent 
stratagems on the odd tricks of old ladies. Happy world, were all its 
dwellers such! But then Ephraim Rue was made for society. 

It is humiliating to human pride to know that the very pleasantest 
party must have an end. Dance as we may, the sun will get up; 
toast it as we will, daylight will peep through the casement. We strugcle 
on, but our fate is sealed ; we call another dance, we take another 
bumper; we wrestle with the rising day, and are ignominiously thrown 
upon our beds. How the sun blazed, and the birds sang when the last 
of the company—and Ephraim Rue was the last of the last set-—took 
their departure from Haunch Lodge! Ephraim, who had in one night 
blossomed into a general favourite, was offered a seat in at least a 
dozen different carriages. It was to him a matter of much perplexity 
that he could only bestow himself in one. Ephraim was set down at 
his modest lodging—for, be it known, he inhabited an upper room in 
the house of a certain cordwainer, and his brain simmering with de- 
light at past happmess, he sought his peaceful bed. He stretched him- 
self between the sheets with a sweet complacency that assured him 
he was made for life. He looked about for the Ephraim Rue of yes- 
terday, and wondered where he could be. He was changed, transmuted, 
idealised into a man—nay, a demi-god of society. He would marry a 
fortune, and that too off hand. Should it be the virl with the flaxen 
hair and blue eyes, or the wench he last danced with, the plump bru- 
nette? The tall maiden with auburn tresses had her merits, and the 
vizeling widow was young as well as rich. ‘Then there was— 

And thus Ephraim Rue lay sinking into sleep, with a whole bevy of 
women, conjured by his imagination about his bed, all of them strenuous 
candidates for the lawful half thereof. Ephraim fell into a slumber, 
then into a dream, and was in the act of passing the wedding-ring 


over the second joint of a third feminine finger, when, the smallness of 


the ring demanding unusual violence on the part of the bridegroom, 
with the effort Ephraim awoke. 

‘“* How did you like the ball?” asked the stranger in the mulberry 
coat ; for there he was, seated at the bed’s foot, and there he smiled 
upon Rue, who lay dissolving with fear. 

‘How did you get in?” asked Ephraim, after a struggle. 

<6 You had my card,” was the only answer of the. stranger. ‘I 
say,” he roared, ‘ you had my card.” 
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‘«My dear sir,” said the mollifying Rue, ‘ you'll wake the shoe- 
maker. I—lI had your card.” 

‘* And where is it? 1 don’t see it on your mantel-piece. Ha! like 
the rest of the world,—ashamed of your acquaintance. The ingrati- 
tude of men! Ready enough to have me work for’em, and the last 
to own the oblig ation, But. how did you like the ball ? ” 

‘Charming! delightful!” gasped Ephraim, for he felt himself be- 
coming hotter and hotter. He I: iy and smoked in the blankets like a 
batch of morning rolls. ‘ Very " pleasant—a—a great treat,” conti- 
nued Rue. 

‘* And yet you despise my pasteboard. So itis. Thcugh I make 
twenty thousand calls a day—though I’m closeted for hours with most 
respectable people—ay, with some of the very best condition, there is’nt 
one of them that has the gratitude, the common decency, to let my card 
lie with the cards of their other acquaintance. It’s mean, its shabby.” 

“I'm the last to be ungrateful,” said Ephraim faintingly, “but, 
bless me, it’s very hot.” 

‘Nothing at all as yet. You'll find it hotter every time I call. 
What,” cried the tiend—for despite of his velvet and satin he was no 
other,—he had given no false card—** what, have you forgot our cove- 
nant ?” 

““ Yes—no—that is, what was it ?” asked Rue, melting with heat and 
terror. 

‘That henceforth you are never to be alone, lest I come to you,’’ an- 
swered the fiend. 

“Thank you; I recollect,” said Ephraim. ‘‘ You are never to make 
a third—I remember ;” and so saying Rue raised himself in the bed, and 
stretching forth his hand struck a water-jug from the table on the floor : 
the vessel broke with a crash into a thousand pieces. 

‘* What are you about ?” asked thedevil. ‘* Wretch! have you no 
respect for property ?” 

‘It's all right,” gasped Ephraim, “ that will bring her.” 

“Mr. Rue—what’s the matter, Mr. Rue,” asked a shrill female voice 
at the door. 

‘*Come in, Mrs. Broth, come in,” roared Ephraim. 

‘« Bless me ! it is’nt cholic 2?” asked the woman, approaching the bed ; 
the person in the mulberry coat at the same time vanishing from the 
apartment, ‘* it is’nt cholic, Mr. Rue?” 

“No, it’s the water-jug,” answered Ephraim, pointing to the pieces. 
** Don’t go away, Mrs. Broth,” said Rue, ‘ pray stay with me.” 

“Mr. Rue!” ‘exclaimed the landlady, with a quick sense of inde- 
corum, *“ Mr. Rue!” 

“Only till 1 getup,” said Ephraim, and he thrust one leg out of 
bed; whilst Mrs. Broth witha small scream rushed to the door. 

“Send Nick up, then—that is, young Nick—the boy Nick,—you 
know who 1 mean,” cried Rue, shuddering at the possibility of soli- 
tude; and, as the landlady descended, looking warily about the room 
for the mulberry coat. 

‘* How did you like the ball?” cried a voice from beneath the bed, 
and the vallance was lifted up, and the countenance of the devil once 
more met the eves of Rue, who fell speechless in a chair, and again felt 
himself plunge d into boiling water, 

‘What do you want wi’ 1?” asked young Nick, thrusting his 
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shaggy head and lumpish face in at the door. ‘“ What do you want 
wi 1?” 

“*O, dear Nick! is it you?” cried the reviving Rue. ‘Come in, 
there’s a good c hild—you like rolls and butter.” 

as Should like to catch ’em,” said Nick, with a grin that disclosed the 
most ample means of demolition. 

* You shall breakfast with me, Nick ; indeed, I’ll speak to Mr. Broth 
about the matter, and you shall live with me altogether—y ou shall have 
better clothes, and better food, and sixpence in your pocket; only un- 
derstand, Nick, you must be always with me, never leave me—what 
say ye, Nick ? ”” asked the patron Rue. 

Nick scratehed his head, and slowly answered, *‘ I'll think about it.’ 

Astonished, mortified at the insensibility of the parish or om sO 
Ephr: aim had been wont to call him—little Nick was nevertheless become 
too necessary to Rue to be kicked down stairs. He was therefore held 
in small discourse by Ephraim until our hero had dressed himself, and 
declared his readiness for breakfast. Whereupon, Nick was suffered 
to start for the rolls, Ephraim descending into the open air, and for the 
lack of better company, addressing himself to a scissor-grinder that 
happily was plying his trade at the next door. 

‘Til beat the devil yet,” thought Ephraim, as Nick approached with 
the smoking rolls.‘ Yes, I'll have him—make him my shadow—and 
so be one too many for Beelzebub.” 

Such was the determination of Rue as he followed Nick upstairs, 
and began breakfast with his young companion. The tea, eggs, and 
rolls had due influenee on the bowels of the cub Nicholas, for having 
crammed himself, he at length gracefully consented to become the con- 
stant attendant of Rue—to give up all his boyish sports—to yield his 
old acquaintance; to forego cocking and bird’s- -nesting, and never 
again to speak to Jack the poacher, or Jock the pieman. He would 
leave low company, and stick wholly and unreservedly to Ephraim 
Rue. 

“ Do this—never leave me—and I'll make your fortune,” said 
Ephraim. 

‘And so you ought,” answered the unsophisticated Nick, ¢ for ’twill 
be hard work, I can tell you.’ 

The shoemaker gave up the parish-boy, and Ephraim felt himself 
fortified against the devil. In this happy security a month and more 
passed, and Ephraim was the soul of the very best society. How he 
laughed, how he jested, what sport he made wherever he went. No 
party was complete that had not Rue in it. As for Nick, he had be- 
come resigned to his destiny. When his master quitted other company, 
the faithful little Nick was at his elbow; he stood behind his chair at 
his meals—he slept at his bed-side like a dog. Ephraim hugged him- 
self in the contemplation of his cunning. 

‘‘Ha! ha!’ he would cry, ‘I have trumped old Beelzebub with 
little Nick.” 

Unfortunately, however, Nick became too strongly impressed with 
a sense of his own usefulness. Feeling that he was essential to the 
peace and comfort of his master, he thereupon conceived himself fully 
Justified in any impertinence he might offer to him. 
‘“‘] shouldn’t wonder if I’m his son,” Nick would muse, his parent- 
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age having been ever a parochial point of dispute. ‘¢ The villain! I dare 
say I ain; and now his conscience teazes him.” 

This thought, ripening in the mind of Nick, in a short time brought 
forth its fruits. He became—to any one except Ephraim—insufferably 
insolent. 

‘** ] want to go to the fair to-day,” said Nicholas, such festivals being 
held about a mile from Platterthorpe. 

‘I'm not going, Nicholas,” answered Rue very meekly. 

wi n't I goalone? Is this the way you use your own flesh and 
blood,” bawled Nick, who had seated himself opposite to his master, 
and swinging his crossed levs to and tro, looked brazenly in his patron's 
countenance, 

“ My own flesh and blood, Nicholas! What do you mean? Flesh 
and blood !” repeated Rue. 

‘* Every body says so,” said the lying Nick, ‘else you'd never treat 
me as you do—eh, my governor ?” 

“T treat you like—like a young gentleman,” said Ephraim. 

‘And so you ought, ont of family pride. Every goose likes to make 
the | vest of her goslings, it’s nat’ral you know. And so, father, I shall 
ro to the fair.” 

‘Father! is the imp mad 2” cried Rue. 

“Imp!” exclaimed Nick; ‘‘come, none 0’ your impudence; or, 
I']l be hanged if you sha’n't sleep alone.” 

At the very words Ephraim broke into a sweat, and with mild en- 
treating voice said, 

** Now, Nicholas,—my dear boy — 

* Ha! that’s right—speak as a parent ought. I know what you've 
had me fort verybody says it.’ 

‘“ What does everybody say ?” inquired Rue, trembling lest his horrid 
compact with the fiend was known. 

‘* Folks say that you've done a murder—perhaps killed my own 
mother,” and here the young Judas passed the cuff of his new jacket 
across his eyes,—** yes, done a murder, and so hires my innocence to 
frighten away the g chosts. But I won’t be made a searecrow on any 
longer; T° I “? my days out like any other gentleman as waits on a gen- 
tems in, So, I tell you, I shall go to the fair: I was always in luck ; 

rerhaps Shall win a guinea there.’ 

“Well, Nick, be a good boy, and you sha’n’t be disappointed,” said 
Rue. ‘ Til give you a guinea.” 

‘Then the pleasure of winning it’s worth another guinea, old cock. 

Say two,” stipulated Nicholas. ‘* Say two; else, where’s my hat?” and 
the young scapegrace jumped from the chair. 

“Tl go with you to the fair, since you will go,” said Rue with re- 
sienation. 

** Come alcng then,” cried the unabashed Nicholas, “* and mind, when 
you come to the stalls where they sells gingerbread, mind that you 
don’t forget what's what.” 

Impressed with this injunction, Ephraim walked to the fair. He was 
ereeted by at least fifty of his best, his richest acquaintance. At times 
he was completely happy, and the ‘na lurking fear of Nicholas would 
shadow his felicity. Again and again he had lost him in the fair, and 
he could not, must not go home without him, Night came on, and 
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where was Nick? The crowd became less and less—light after light 
was extinguished, and Ephraim sought the faithless Nicholas. Was 
he to walk the flelds all night with Beelzebub for a companion ? 
Horrible! Where could be Nick? Ha! there is a twinkling light 
from a gipsy tent. Ephraim approaches the spot, and finds Nick 
muddled with drink, playing cards with a tinker. 

‘‘ What! you arn’t gone home—eh ?” cried the urchin when he be- 
held his master. 

‘‘ Nicholas, arn’t you ashamed of yourself,” said Rue, ‘ to be found 
in such disgraceful company 2” 

‘¢ Manners, my bright ’un—manners,” cried the tinker. ‘‘ Where 
could the voung gentleman be better?” 

‘To be sure: come, sit down, make your life happy, and lend us a 
guinea,” asked Nicholas. 

‘‘ And then will you go home; if I give the guinea, will you go 
home ?” said Ephraim. 

‘* Yes, I will,” said Nick, who having received the coin, added, “* when 
I’ve lost it. So you'd better take a seat, and say prayers for that gen- 
tleman’s luck.” 

There was no remedy. Ephraim seated himself on the earth, and 
in a short time fell fast asleep. When he awoke, he found his pockets 
turned inside out, his watch gone, and his faithful valet in drunken 
slumbers at his feet. A few ashes smouldering on the grass was allt hat 
the gipsies had left behind them. 

‘* Didn’t I tell you,” said Nick, aroused by his master,—* didn’t I 
tell you that you’d better go home? But, as I have often heard you 
say, you was born for society.” 


Cuap. III. 


Tue increasing impudence of Nicholas—for in only one week, he 
had, by his absence from his master’s bedroom, left Ephraim open to 
the visits of the fiend—made our social hero ponder on the means of 
remedy. Ina golden moment he solved the difficulty. He would no 
longer endure the presence of an insolent lout in his chamber. No; 
he would take to himself areal guardian angel to keep off the intrusion 
of the devil; he would have at once a solace and protection, a com- 
forter and a safeguard; he would marry— yes, he would take a wife. 
How marvellous that he had never thought of such a refuge! What 
a wretched, ungrateful little savage was Nicholas—and what a soothing, 
loving, doting creature was any one of the fifty ladies who, as Ephraim 
believed, were at the shortest notice ready to become Mrs. Rue. 
Ephraim said nothing; but Nicholas, without knowing it, had warn- 
ing. 

Ephraim’s case admitted of no procrastination; hence, he imme- 
diately offered himself to Miss Withermay, and after a decent hesitation 
was received. The bridal day was fixed, and Ephraim chuckled 
triumphantly at the prospect of barring out the devil for ever from his 
bedroom, by placing there a wife. Innocent Ephraim Rue! 

In three days Rue would become a married man. Nicholas at 
length snuffed the danger he was in; hence left his master more than 
ever unattended. Beelzebub had been a frequent visiter to Ephraim, a 
June.—VOL, LXII. NO. CCXLVI. R 
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truth manifested by his increasing haggardness—his look of misery— 
his hollow laugh—his whitening hair. 

* Who'd have imagined love could so alter a man,” said the ladies, 
talking of Ephraim. 

Lovet guileless souls! little indeed did they think it was the devil. 
However “three days would rescue Rue from the visits of the destroyer. 

“In three more days, and then —” said Ephraim, as late in ‘the 
evening he took his departure from the house of his love. Happily, 
he was accompanied by a friend of the family, who, however, lacked a 
very nice ap preciation of the merits of Rue. Hence, the two had 
scarcely turned from the house, when, to the horror of Ephraim, his 
companion in the most frozen manner observed, ‘‘ Good night.” 

** You go my way, Mr. Davis,” said Ephraim. 

** Not this evening,” said Mr. Davis, turning towards another path. 

“Then if it’s convenient, [— I'll accompany you,” returned 
Ephraim. 

‘Tt isnot convenient,” said Mr. Davis, with considerable emphasis ; 
albeit the tone was wholly lost upon Ephraim, for he stuck to his com- 
nanion’s skirts; and though the gentleman continued to walk up and 
down the same path, Ephr aim resolutely followed him. The night 
grew darker and darker, and Mr. Davis became every minute of greater 
value to Ephraim Rue. Mr. Davis turned and ‘turned, and still 
Ephraim turned with him, At length Mr. Davis came toa full stop— 
Ephraim stopped with him. 

‘*]t appears to me, Mr. Rue,” observed Davis, ‘‘ that you wish to 
pick a quarrel with me.” 

al a exciaimed Ephraim, ‘the last thing in my thoughts. My 
very dear Mr. Davis—” and Ephraim seized the hand of his elected 
friend, who vy iolently repulsed the familiarity. 

‘** There lies your way, Mr. Rue,” sternly remarked Davis, at the same 
time benevole ntly pe rforming the office of finger-post : ‘* there lies your 
way, and if you follow me another step—pray, Mr. Rue, did you ever 
have your nose pulled 2?” 

“ Never, sir—upon my word as a man of honour, never sir,” said 
Ephra im earnestly. 

“Then good night, sir—that’s all—good night,” rejoined Davis, and 
he turned away: in vain Ephraim, shuddering at the mulberry-coat, 
turned with him. Davis was a cholerie man; hence, with no further 
warning, he seized the nose of Rue, and wrung it with such violence, 
that he ne arly lifted Ephraim off his feet. When the hand of Davis 
quitted Rue’s nose, it was red and angry as a cock’s comb. “ There, 
sir,” said Davis, ** I’ve pulled your nose, and now good night, sir. 

““Mr. Davis,” cried Ephraim, ‘‘ you shall hear from me to-morrow : 
in the meantime, for the present at least, we may walk and talk as 
friends, og 

The meekness, the perseverance of Ephraim was too much for the 
roodnature of Davis, who leaning against a tree, laughed like a hyena ; 
Rue c: ilmly solacing his violated nose with his cambric. 

“Hey-day! Davis! Rue! What's the jollity 2?” cried Jack 
Withermay, ‘who, on his way home, was drawn to the spot by the 
well-known laugh of his friend, 

“ What! Jack! is it you?” said Davis. ‘ Here, Mr. Rue, will tell 
you all about it—your relation that is to be will inform you—he’ s alad 
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of spirit, T assure you—quite a devil—ha! ha! You know where to 
find me, Mr. Rue—good night, Jack—good night,” and Davis walked 
away, leaving Ephraim, to his best consolation, in other company. 

« What's all this about, Ephraim ?” asked Jack W ithermay, 

“A joke, only a little joke—I’ Il tell you all about it,” said Rue, 
linking his arm with Jack’s, and dr awing him towards Platterthorpe. 
“It’s a good joke—a very good joke, and the best of it is, Davis—a 
very droll fellow that Davis—think’s I’m in earnest.’ 

" Well, now I’m at your door,” (it was luckily opened by Nick), “ now 
you've drawn me all this w ay,” said Jack, ‘* you haven’t told me the 
jest.” 

‘** Never mind,” cried Ephraim, ‘ it’s good enough to keep, it is in- 
deed. You shail hear. Give my love to Matilda—zood night ;” and 
Rue hurried into the house, and was closely followed to his chamber 
by the graceless Nick. ‘And where were you to-night that you 
didn’t come to see me home?” asked Ephraim of his varlet do- 
mestic. 

“Playing at skittles—much better fun, I think,” answered the bra- 
zen Nick, 

‘You're an infamous boy—a wicked, ungrateful—eh, what are you 
about, sir?” cried Ephraim with trepidation, seeing Nicholas make 
for the door. 

“Why, if I’m so bad as you say, I'm not fit for your company,” an- 
swered Nick. 

‘* Now, there’s a dear child—there’s a good boy, get into your bed. 
Do now,” entreated Rue. 

‘It’s more than you deserve,” said Nick, preparing himself for his 
couch. 

‘* Well, well,” thought Ephraim, consoling himself, ‘‘ three more 
nights—only three—and then Matilda ;” and with the sweet thoughts 
of her future guardianship, Ephraim sank to sleep. 

Mr. Davis behaved with pattern magnanimity. As Ephraim forgot 
to take any notice of the subsequent assault,—as he refused to give 

Jack Withermay the least inkling of the adventure, although repeat- 
edly solicited by Jack to illuminate him with the promised joke—Davis 
himself was silent as a herring. 

At the appointed hour Miss Matilda Withermay became Mrs. Rue ; 
and Ephraim leading his future protecting angel from the altar re- 
joiced, as men do rejoice, who deem they dupe the devil. This was 
the more ungrateful in Ephraim, as the fiend had more than kept his 
word with him. Rue had not only enjoyed the very best society of 
his neighbourhood, but had married therefrom a wife with a handsome 
dower. Since the day Ephraim married Matilda he might write him- 
self at five hundred per annum. Hence, Ephraim was not only in so- 
ciety, but he was of it—a very great distinction. 

Ephraim was wedded, and for the whole honeymoon, the devil never 
once approached him. What veneration—what gratitude had Rue 
for his Matilda! The thankless Nick had been dismissed with igno- 
minvy—sent adrift in the world, where he very industriously lectured 
on the probable infamy of his late master. Such slander spotted not 
the reputation of Ephraim, who at a most trying time, displayed the 
nobility of his nature, the strength of his conjugal affection. 

Only six weeks after his marriage, his wife fell ill with a terrible 
R 2 
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fever. Well, night after night did Ephraim sit at her bedside; remon- 
strance, entreaty was in vain; nothing could induce him to retire to 
the solitude of his own chamber. 

‘* What a devoted creature!’ said all the sisters of Matilda. 

“What a dear of a husband!” cried all the wives of Platter- 
thorpe. 

Mrs. Rue was fast recovering; she entreated Ephraim to repose in 
his own chamber—she implored him—he was obdurate. With a par- 
donable firmness—for, as she said, poor Rue was wearing himself out— 
she bade the nurse lock the door. Thus one night’s admittance was 
denied to Ephraim, but denied in the blandest tones by his affectionate 
wife. 

‘* He must forgive her—she couldn’t see him destroy his health for 
her sake—he must go to his own room.” 

Ephraim took his hat, and though it was nearly eleven at night, 
walked into the streets of Platterthorpe. He could at least talk with 
the watchmen. 

Ephraim looked right and left and saw no one. He would return 
into the house—no; there must besomebody up at the Golden Sun— 
it was but a few steps—and he would run for it. He set off, and turn- 
ing the corner of Paradise-street, met—the devil. How his diamond 
buttons shone in the moonlight! 

** Good evening!” said the fiend ; ‘* how’s your wife?” 

Ephraim essayed an answer, but in vain, His flesh became like 
melting-wax, as the devil looked upon him—his bones like glowing iron. 

“ Oh, dear! How hot!” at length gasped Rue. 

‘** Nothing to speak of,” remarked the devil. ‘* Well, we haven’t met 
for some time. How do you like company 2?” 

Ere Ephraim could reply, somebody of the female sex turned the 
corner of the street, and came full upon him. The devil vanished as 
the gentlewoman spoke. 

‘What, my empe ror, is it you 2” 

* How do you do ?’ asked E phraim with a beaming face and light- 
pa heart. 

‘Why, chirpingly,”’ was the gay reply. ‘* What are you up to at this 
time ?” : 

‘*I—I was contemplating—that is I was gazing at the moon and 
stars,” said Rue. 

‘* Pretty twinklers, arn't they?” said the female. ‘I’m going this 
way.” 

** You're not going to bed such a night as this—such a lovely 
night,” sighed Ephraim. 

‘“Why not? You don’t take me for a watchman. I’ve been to 
lay out Jem Dickson as died with the small- -pox, and now I’m going to 
my blessed husband,” said the wife of Platterthorpe. 

‘** And what may your husband be?” asked Rue. 

“Whi, the fact is, Zachary’s in the navy on his own account,” an- 
swered the woman. 

“On his own account! What do you mean?” cried Ephraim. 

“Why smuggles, you fool, ” was the ingenuous avowal. ‘I think 
he’s at home by this time.” 

He'll not be at home to-night,” said Rue. ‘ Now: if you'll keep 
me company—” 
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“¢ Well, I'm sure !”” said the woman ; ‘ but go on.” 

“Tll give you a guinea. Understand me; I mean if you'll favour me 
with your society until the people are stirring—ior | can’t get a bed, 
and I must walk about all night—” 

“Oh, if you want a bed—” 

“ That's it—that’s exactly my case,” cried Rue. 

‘* You’ve never had the measles, have you?” asked the woman, 

‘¢ Never,” said Ephraim. 

“That's a pity; else,” said the kind creature, “ you might have 
slept with my little Tom, for he’s very bad just now.’ 

“‘T'll risk it—any thing,’ cried Rue, the fear of iii and then of 
the devil shaking him. Any accommodation will serve,—so if you will 
but give me the hospitality of your house— 

“1 think my husband’s safe at home by this time—and he won’t 
object—” 

“ Well, I promise a guinea, and then—” 

And then Ephraim Rue fell flat upon the earth, knocked down by 
the huge arm of Zachary the smuggler, who, with the infirmity of 
jealous “minds, had acted on the loosest hint—hearing only a fragment 
of Ephraim’s speech, which he misinterpreted to his own dishonour. 
Rue was on the earth, and Zachary’s wife screaming under the chas- 
tisement of her mistaken husband. 

The watch, after a decent interval, came up; and due inquiries being 
made as to the cause of the affray, Zachary charged Rue with the 
attempted seduction of his wife, whilst Rue exhibited a bleeding nose 
and swollen eyes, as articles of the peace against the smuggler. 

‘* You must come along with us, both of you,” said the watch- 
men. 

‘*With pleasure,” murmured Ephraim, and he was led away re- 
joicing to the watch-house. 

“You'll put us both together,” said Ephraim, trembling lest he 
should be locked in solitude. 

** Couldn’t think of it,” said the watchmen. 

‘¢ Well then, let me sit in your company,” cried Ephraim slipping a 
guinea into the hand of the night-guardian. 

‘¢ There's a chair,” said the watchman, pocketting the coin. 

Ephraim seated himself; and with broken nose and blackened eyes, 
a prisoner, and an accused seducer, still, with great complacency 
stretched his legs before the embers. At alll events, he was in society ; 
be the company what it might, he nad nevertheless cheated the devil. 


Cuapr. IV. 


Tur reputation of Ephraim was lost in Platterthorpe. He was no 
longer considered a man of most refined principles, but an accomplished 
hypocrite. It was evident, he had for years sinned in secret—had, 
since his age of discretion, wore the mask of simplicity on the face of a 
reprobate. He had, however, secured his footing in society ; and 
though many of his acquaintance professed to be very much astonished 
—considerably shocked at the dissoluteness of Mr. Rue, nevertheless, 
no door was closed against—no man passed him, his bow unreturned, 
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The fair sex lamented the destiny of Mrs. Rue, and yet, with touching 
charity, bestowed their usual politeness on the offender. Mrs. Rue 
herself was not so liberal. After the scene with the smuggler’s wife— 
after the exposure of the wickedness of Ephraim to the whole town of 
Platterthorpe, Mrs. Rue determined upon a separation. 

In the whole history of conjugal iniquity, no man could show him- 
self more penitent than Ephraim—could plead with more earnest elo- 
quence for restoration to the good graces of his inexorable wife. Mrs. 
Rue returned to her friends, and to the satisfaction of the devil, 
Ephraim was quite as good as a widower. 

Three nights was Rue haunted by the fiend: for three whole nights 
did the devil sit at his bedside, the tortures of Ephraim increasing with 
every infernal visit. It was impossible that Rue could remain alone. 
No: he would marry again—he would quit Platterthorpe and commit 
bigamy; there was danger in the step—yet was it better to be hanged 
in company, than be alone with the devil. 

We will not follow Ephraim through his desperate course. Let it 
suffice, he left Platterthorpe; and oh, the shifts he made to keep the 
devil off! Rue, who was once sober as a Bralimin, would royster the 
whole night in a tavern, for there was company. And how was Mrs. 
Rue forgotten, wronged by her iniquitous husband, who to protect 
himself from the visits of the fiend, would cultivate the most equivocal 
acquaintance. Hence, Ephraim became a drunkard, a filthy, embossed 
sot—a rake, and worse, a gambler. 

“Oh! that I could only dare to be alone!” was Ephraim’s cry, 
as quitting his room with the very devil at his heels, he rushed upon 
any company to take him from himself and the fiend. In these straits, 
Rue has been known to take the arm of a highwayman—to crack a 
bottle with a pickpocket. Every week Ephraim became more despe- 
rate, being forced by the misery of solitude, to consort with the vilest, 
the lowest of mankind. How would he sigh for the time when Seneca 
was to him a true companion—when Epictetus was his never-failing 
friend! He had given them up for the vain lust of society, and now 
must he seek companionship in the haunts of riot and crime. Again 
and again had he been dogged by justice as a suspected accessary of 
cuilt—again and again, consorted with licence, he has been made to 
pay the penalty of evil association. 

Years passed on, and Ephraim wandering from place to place—his 
one hope to cheat the devil of his compact—-came back to Platter- 
thorpe. No man knew him. He had lost his looks, the very tone of 
his voice, in wicked company. He had rarely been alone, and for the 
favour of society, had sunk his mind and his manners to the lowest. 
However base, however iniquitous his co-mates of the hour, they were 
still a relief from the demon of his solitude. 

With the devil close at his steps, Ephraim entered a hedge ale-house 
in the outskirts of Platterthorpe. Great was his delight)to find there 
three men, whose looks told him he was a most unwelcome visiter. 
Ephraim, however, in his desperate efforts to hold company, had met 
with too many frowns, too many rebuffs to be disconcerted now. 

‘“* A dull evening, gentlemen, outside,” said Ephraim. ‘* You’re 
not travelling, eh?” 

‘“* What if we are ?” asked one of the party. ‘‘ There’s enough of us 
to take care of ourselves.” 
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On this the three men rose, and were about to quit the house. 

«I’m a stranger in these parts,” said Ephraim, “ and as far as a 
mug of ale goes, will drink to our better acquaintance.” 

The fellows grinned at the offer; ina trice swallowed the liquor, 
and—Ephraim closely following them—crossed the threshold. Ephraim 
accompanied his new friends, who turned from the direction more than 
two miles upon the road, where they suddenly halted. 

‘* Good bye,” said one of the men. ‘ Our way lies here,” and he 
pointed to a cross-road. 

‘¢ And so does mine,” said Ephraim trembling, for the night was fast 
gathering. 

‘“¢ You can’t go with us, I tell you—we’ve a little business to do,” 
cried one of the party. 

“‘ They are poachers, no doubt,” thought Ephraim, resolved to 
share the probable peril of accompanying them, rather than endure the 
presence of the fiend. ‘I know your business, my lads,” said Rue. 
‘‘T beseech ye, let me make one of ye.” 

‘‘Have you a stout heart and a strong arm?” asked one of the fel- 
O Ws. 

“‘ Stout as oak and strong as iron,” answered Ephraim, shaking with 
fear. 

“Well then, you shall enlist among us; but mind if you show the 
white feather, or make any bungling, this,” and the speaker suddenly 
produced a pistol froin his jacket, ‘‘ this shall reward you.” 

“They are not poachers but burglars,” was the conviction of 
Ephraim; and for a moment he determined upon leavingthem. He 
glanced down the road, the devil would certainly start upon him from 
the hedge—no, he would rather dare the gallows than another visit 
from Beelzebub. 

Ephraim followed his companions, who, having proceeded another 
mile, halted ata lonely house. And here Rue had the justest cause 
for self gratulation—for his sagacity had rightly guessed the profession 
of his new friends—they were burglars. 

«‘ Do you stand here alone, outside the wall and watch,” said one of 
the ruffians to Ephraim. 

‘“¢ Not alone—not alone—pray let me go with you,” cried Rue, 

‘«Come along then,” said the housebreaker, climbing the wall. 

Ephraim followed him, and approached the front door. Here the 
felon instantly commenced operations. | Li 

‘‘Who’s there? — speak—or I fire,” cried a voice familiar to 
Ephraim. 

Click went the trigger, and down fell Rue. 

Mr. Davis—who had years before made an impression on Ephraim’s 
nose—was the inhabitant of the house, and, unhappily an unerring 
shot. Rue Jay on the earth, and his companions took to their 
heels. 

‘* What do you think of the ball, now?” asked the devil of the vic- 
tim of society. 

Rue answered not—the bullet had taken mortal effect. What a 
miserable course—what an ignominious end had been served to 
Ephraim, could he have been content to ‘‘ love his own company.” 
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AN HOUR OR TWO WITH BERRYER.* 


Wuar a wonderful thing is eloquence / How it subdues animosities, 

| excites admiration, leads on its willing captives to deeds of greatness 

4 and glory, transports the mind from reality to imagination, conjures up 

scenes which never existed, but yet the existence of which it is neces- 

i sary to believe in for the moment, that the effect which is desired may 

"P be produced; how it rivets the attention of the most wandering—fixes 

| the mind least habituated to reflection—warms the coldest hearts—and 
causes those the most sensitive to be almost mad with emotion. The 

Christian minister who is eloquent, arrests the attention of the in- 

different, and subjugates him by the influence of his overpowering 

: magic. The statesman who is eloquent, converts a hopeless minority into a 

: victorious majority, and leads on his band of abettors from conquest to 





i conquest. ‘The popular orator who is eloquent, soon surrounds himself 

i with a host of devoted men, who, at his bidding, are prepared to sacri- 

ti tice their fortunes and their lives. The barrister who is eloquent makes 

if even the law, stern and rigid as it is, pliant in his hands; commands 
i. the verdicts of juries ; extorts compassion even from the statute-book ; 

Bs! and compels judges to bend to his astounding and irresistible in- 
a fluence. | 
f To the dast class of eloquent men belongs Berryer! Have 

4 you ever seen him? He is one of the handsomest men breathing. 

- How noble his expression! How dignified his attitude! How winning 


his smile! How playful when he seizes the weak points of his adver- 
sary’s argument, and shows him his error, or his folly! How wonder- 
ful when he discovers wickedness, insincerity, or dishonesty, and 
unmasks it to the contempt and execration of the world! Talk of 
statues and painting! Talk of marble and of bronze! show me 
such a statue, if you can, as the diving Berryer, when in the integrity 
of his own mind, and the sincerity of his own conviction, he pleads 
the cause of innocence or of weakness, or defends a degal criminal 
against unjust or unprincipled prosecutors! Berryer is at once a 
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; legist and a statesman, and,when he speaks, it is eloquence itself 
he : which commands attention. 
ia. Berryer will not undertake every cause; he will not defend 
= vice, he will not quibble about flaws in an indictment, he will 
. Af not condescend to small and paltry tricks to ensure a verdict of 
ie acquittal for a read criminal. He begins, when he undertakes a 
4 : case, by examining its morality, The wealth or the poverty of the 
=) an parties are to him matters of comparative indifference. He will 
a8 plead for the pauper against the crown, if the pauper be right and the 


crown wrong; but he will not defend the pauper because he is a 





* The spirit and evident truth which distinguish this communication, induce us i 
for once to relax in our resolution that neither politics nor personalities shall appear j 
in the pages of this Magazine; we have not had courage to reject this display— but . 
it must be the last.—Eb. . 
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pauper, in order to attack the crown—nor will he lend his mighty 
powers, however large may be the bribe offered to him, to secure the 
triumph of might over right. 

« Let us have less of law and more of justice,” said Justice Bayley, 
on one occasion, to a well-known special pleader ; and this is the prin- 
ciple which guides M. Berryer in his conduct at the bar. I am not 
about discussing what would be the result in England, if barristers 
always acted on the same principle; but I am convinced of one thing, 
and that is, that in our own country special pleading and cross-examin- 
ing, technical objections and inattention to the morality of the cause, 
have too much influence, and are carried to extraordinary and even 
dangcrous lengths. 

Berryer i is of middling stature, rather inclined to embonpoint, about 
fifty years of age, has a large head, is bald, has a full face, with per- 
fectly beautiful ‘and expressive features, in which goodness would seem 
to predominate over greatness, though both are most happily combined. 
His chest is broad and expansive ; his eye is the most expressive I ever 
remember to have seen ; his attitude is classical, yet full of fire, whilst 
it is graceful, manly, and sedate. There he stands, pleading the cause 
of a ‘political offender. His client is a legitimist ; he was attached to 
the old French dynasty ; lived in the departments; expressed too 
warmly his love for the eldest branch of the House of Bourbon; mea- 
sured not his words; has been drawn into imprudent expressions in 
public; has been arrested, and is now brought to trial for having in- 
sulted, by such expressions, the Royal House of Orleans. 

‘¢ Honour to whom honour is due!” cries Berryer; ‘‘ and tribute to 
whom tribute! This is the golden rule of a royalist’s life, and the 
magnificent motto both of himself and of his party! The powers that 
be, are ordained of God! Yes, for good or for evil; for the encourage- 
ment and support—or for the punishment and defeat of a people ! 
Still they are ordained, and in ordinary cases he who neglects to ob- 
serve this rule, is not only a bad citizen, but a bad man. But if the 
powers that be should descend from the high rank and position in which 
Providence has placed them, to the arena of popular and of less exalted 
life, and either themselves, or by their agents, should seek to injure and 
destroy a political party, by exciting its members to revolt, only that it 
may gratify their vengeance and animosity ; if, as in the case of my 
client, the powers that be, instead of seeking to raise society by their 
moral influence and national grandeur, shall condescend to seek by low 
tricks and artful cunning to entrap the unwary into false steps, im- 
prudent cries, and thoughtless and inconsiderate expressions, then the 
powers that be lose all title to respect or homage : and disgrace and 
obloquy will attend the acts and iniquities of such a government.” 

Berryer had a firm conviction that his client had been the dupe of 
police manceuvres and hostile tricks; and that he had been way- 
layed in his speech and conversation by the foes of the former dynasty, 
who had excited him to speak unadvisedly, in order afterwards to arrest 
and punish him. Right or wrong, this was his conviction. 

‘It is not my client, but his party, his political friends and asso- 
clates, the partizans of a banished royalty, who are attacked by this 
prosecution. You, gentlemen of the jury, yes you are required to be- 
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lieve that not only he, but they also are the enemies of France! 
Enemies of France indeed! was my client an enemy of France when 
he emigrated in the Reign of Terror, and left a land dyed with blood, 
to return to it in happier times, and under more favourable auspices ? 
Was my client an enemy of France when he brought back with him 
the symbols of peace and of prosperity ? or when he defended the Charta 
against the cries of faction, and the demands of anarchists? Was he 
an enemy of France when in 1830 he refused to raise an armed band 
in the west, though he could have done so without difficulty or per- 
sonal danger, preferring obedience to opposition, and quietness and 
submission to civil war and insurrection? His affections indeed he 
could not control. They accompanied into exile the descendants of 
St. Louis ; but never until provoked by those who sought with Judas’ 
treachery to betray him with a kiss, did he allow those affections to dis- 
play themselves in words or in looks hostile to the government of the 
country.’ 

Berryer’s client was acquitted. He compelled the jury to ac- 
quit. He made them sympathise with the man who appeared be- 
fore them as acriminal. He taught them to see in him a martyr, and 
not a traitor; a lover of fixed principles, and not a preacher of sedi- 
tion; a man faithful to his political engagements and party, but yet 
devoted to his country. He brought before them, one after the other, 
all the incidents of his life: showed him as a son, a husband, a father, 
a master, and a friend; passed in review his minor as his major acts ; 
and then asked if such a man could be the systematic and determined 
enemy of France? ‘Then he deplored that at best, however, his client 
was but a man; that in some moments of excitement his reason had 
been kept in abeyance by his affections; and that taunted for his sym- 
pathies by those who were paid to denounce him, he had expressed 
them more warmly than the law could tolerate, or than even his own 
principles would approve. But was such a man, for some disrespect- 
ful phrases and hasty replies, to be sentenced to prison and to shame ? 
The jury said ** No,”’ and, as we have just said, Berryer’s client was 
acquitted. 

** Your's is a noble mission,” said Berryer, as he summed up his 
splendid appeal to a French jury. ‘* You are charged by Heaven to 
liberate this man, this citizen, this gentleman, this nobleman, this true 
and virtuous patriot.” 

‘‘Non couraBLe,” said the chief of the jury about two minutes 
afterwards. 

‘* You have fulfilled your mission nobly,”’ replied Berryer to the ver- 
dict of the jury, and he looked brilliant and beaming with joy. The 
court rang with applause, and the judges smiled, whilst the criers called 
in vain for silence. This was their homage to his eloquence. 

As | left the court arm-in-arm with one sof his friends, he invited me 
to accompany him that evening to Berryer’s weekly sotr€e. 

“There will be a crowd this evening,” he said; ‘‘for all our 
party will hasten to felicitate our Demosthenes; and besides our own 
friends, you will see some chiefs of other sections of the national op- 


position.” 


I accepted; with joy the invitation, and now we are in Berryer's 
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almost-suffocating’ apartment in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs! 
There was Chateaubriand, with the genius of christianity in his heart, 
though weighed down rather by infirmities than by years. 

‘* What three dit¢le men have been three of the greatest men during 
the last fifty years ?” observed the Count L 

** Your Wilberforce, and our Villele, and Chateaubriand.” 

Chateaubriand loves Berryer, 7. e. he loves his childishness, his al- 
most infantine sincerity, his sweetness of manner, his amiability of 
character, his never-failing bonhomie, his delicious conversation, and 
his fund of anecdote, wit, and gaiety. 

‘You cannot re/y upon Berryer,” said Monsieur H— to Chateaubriand. 

‘¢Why not?” asked the Viscount. 

** Because he flies off in a tangent from one thing to another, and 
has no stability about him,” replied M. H—— 

«That is tosay, Berryer is a poet, and soars instead of grovels,” re- 
torted Chateaubriand. ‘ You cannot cut his wings; if you could, you 
would reduce him to a mere cage-bird, a tamed nightingale, but who 
would not sing.” 

Chateaubriand has just complimented Berryer on the success which 
has attended his exertions to-day, and on the acquittal of his client. 

‘‘It was not myself, but our principles,” replied Berryer, ‘ that 
gained the victory. It was not my client who was at the bar, but the 
royalism you have defended, M. le Vicomte, with such talent and virtue 
during a long and precious life; and the jury acquitted that royalism 
of intentional wickedness. The verdict was this, that true royalists 
are true patriots.” 

That Priest is the Abbé de Genoude, the accomplished, learned, pro- 
found, and eloquent proprietor, editor, and every thing else, of the 
Gazette de France. How warmly he shakes Berryer by the hand! 
How heartily he laughs! De Genoude was a layman until a few years 
ago, and has only entered the church since the death of his beautiful 
and adored wife. 

‘* The world, as a world, hath no longer any charms for me,” said De 
Genoude to his most intimate friend, the day after became a widower. 
““The world looked green, flowery, gay, smiling, sun-shiny, and I 
loved it. My heart was bound up with it. But the sun hath gone 
down at mid-day, and I find that the world is cold, desert, frowning, 
sorrowing, and sinful. I must henceforth devote myself to Him who 
can warm me with a purer and more fervent heat, lighten me by a sun 
that shall never set, and after guiding me by his counsel, shall receive 
me to his glory.” 

A few days afterwards he bade adieu to social or domestic joys, and 
became in due time a priest. 

A great deal has been said, and that most deservedly, of the eloquence 
of Coleridge in his conversations; but of De Genoude it may with 
truth be afirmed, that his ordinary conversations are models, perfect 
models, of eloquence. I met him frequently, when his wife was yet 
alive, soon after the revolution of 1830. He was full of indignation, 
of deep excitement, and of party zeal; but apart from his opinions, it 
was a rich treat to listen to his declamations, his predictions, and his 
satires. 
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The Gazette de France established the system now so popular among 
the legitimist party, and which consists of two points: First, that 
legitimists should vote at all elections, whether parliamentary or muni- 
cipal, always voting for the enemies of the present government ; and 
second, that the States General must be convoked, and eventually de- 
cide who shall be king, and what shall be the constitution and institu- 
tions of France, 

The Polignac, Blacas, Due d’Angouléme, and Villele party was 
always opposed to this sort of notion of forming a popular mon- 
archy in France; and at a recent convocation of the royalists of 
divers sections held at Paris, there were more than one who expressed 
themselves averse to De Genoude’s and Berryer’s system. 

That pale-faced, thin, small man, with a broken voice, but good and 
expressive eyes, is the Duc de Valiny, — Tle has succeeded his fa- 
ther within the last few years to his title and estates. When M; arquis 
of Valmy, he supported himself by his pen, wrote in the Quotidienne, 
and distinguis hed himself by his knowles lve of all questions of foreign 
policy. 

The Quotidienne is the morning ne wspaper of the legitimist party, 
ws the Gazette de France is the evening journal of that. political section 
of the country. Although now raised to the title of Duke, he is nearly 
as indefatigable as in former times with his pen, but of course accepts 
no emolument, As by the Charta of 1830, the peerage is not here- 
ditury, the young Duke of V almy is not a me waber of the upper house, 
but he has become a de sputy, and is most attentive to his legislative 
duties. The Duke is one of Berryer’s most ardent admirers. — He sup- 
ports him in all his plans, backs him in all his measures, and opens wide 
his well-filled purse to forward the schemes of the legitimist party. 
Berryer says to him, 

“Well, my dear Duke, | know you are delighted. This is a great 
triumph for our cause. France is beginning to open her eyes. It is 
just what we have always said, persevere—perseverc—persevere, and 
futurity is ours.” 

* It is the doctrine of truth, and not of necessity,” said De Genoude ; 
“truth must prevail, Look at the history of man. From the moment 
when Satan was defeated by the promise of a future Saviour, to the 
moment in which we live, truth has been steadily advancing. Errors, 
gigantic im their size, and fearful in their character, have sprung up 
from age to age, but one after another has disappeared, and where are 
now the huvenios of bygone centuries? Men do not love truth—but 
truth loves men; and though men fight against truth, yet truth smites 
them down, and they must yield. ‘This hes been wonderfully the case 
in France. The reaction has been sure to arrive after the delusion, 
and the greater the delusion, the more violent or resolute the remetten., 
Every page of our history is fraught with this fact, which is at once 
cheering and instructive.” 

It was the turn of Berryer to speak—and with what pathos and 
sublimity did he describe the revolution as confirmatory of the opinion 
of De Genoude. He commenced with Louis the Well- beloved, and 


followed public opinion during the paper age, the Parliament of Paris, 


the States General, and the Third Estate, to the cry of ** Let us make 
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a constitution ;” and then through the general overturn, black cock- 
ades, and the equal diet, to the grand entries, and a lodging at the 
‘Tuileries Next came the turns of the constitution, the feast of 
pikes, journ: alism, solemn leagues and covenants, Bouillé, the d: ay of 
poniards, Mirabeau, and his efforts for a royalty, which was buried for 
a while in his grave. 

Then Varennes, the new Berline, the night of spurs, the first parlia- 
ment, no sugar, the i jacolins, minister Roland, and the heredit; ay repre- 
sentative. Afterwards the Marsellaise and the constitution in pieces. 
Berryer would have it that at every stage of new sienniians the ‘re was 
a reaction in men’s minds in favour of monarchy, and that the proces- 
sion of the black breeches was paid off by Charlotte Corday. When he 
arrived at the period of * regicide” he pointed to a small plaster cast 
of Bonaparte, which stood on a side table. 

‘* He avenged the three votings, and the Place de la Revolution,” said 
Berryer, ‘ and those who cried death to Louis XVI., hailed the tron 
sceptre of the usurper with rapture. 

“The Terror of 1793 was punished by the despotism of the Emperor ; 
and after a quarter of a century of anarchy, France prayed for order 
and for peace. 

‘“*Q, how I saw them dance in the gardens of the Tuileries,” said 
Berryer, ‘when the long-lov’d race of Capet returned ;—they danced 
by night and day, tll thei ‘ir natures sank in the exuberanc e of their j joy. 
—yet it was not for the men, or for the women, for they knew not 
either king, princes, or princesses, so long had they been banished at 
Hartwell, but it was for the principle of ‘monarchy they were joyous; 
and they could not be mistaken,” 

What a thrilling half hour was that when Berryer thus epitomised 
the events of fifty years, and concluded by sayiug, ‘* Yes, France shall 
be great, noble and free ; France will set herself right ; France requires 
no aid, no foreign armies, no English alliance, no ‘northern protection, 
Leave her alone. She will do all herself.” 

There is the Vicomte de Walsh. He conducts La Mode, It isa 
curious title for a legitimist and political print. ‘True it supplies notices 
of the fashions, theatrical performances, and light literature of the day, 
but its heavy artillery is politics—and it is fearfully pungent. How 
often its conductor has been prosecuted—but his energy is almost mi- 
raculous. Prisons and fines, and fines and prisons, are rather the 
amusements and recreations of his life, and he writes from his cell those 
articles which, at the expiration of his first imprisonment, are to secure 
him a re-committal. Strange taste! But De Walsh looks on him- 
self, and is regarded by others, as a legitimist martyr. He is certainly 
a very witty and amusing writer, but his articles would read just as well 
were they not so often written in Ste. Pelagie. 

There is De la Rochejaquelin, What a name! what associations! In 
that one name we see dramas without number, the whole of a revolution, 
twenty years of exile, sacrifices unnumbered, deaths oft, and fidelity the 
most devoted and admirable. This gentleman is a descendant. He 
ought to be, what he is, impassioned, singular, and original. I never 
see him without imagining some immense white cockade ornamented 
with fleur-de-lis, and surmounted with awhite flag. He is so royalist, 
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so legitimist, so Henri-quinquinist, that there is no spot about or within, 
without or around him, to place even a centime, if struck during any 
other period than before 1789, or between 1815 and 1830. 

There are the Comte la Passe, and the Vicomte Lostanges, two of 
the faithful friends of Berryer and of Valmy. They have both nailed 
their colours to the legitimist mast, and the latter has suffered not a little 
for his enthusiasm. 

That fine white haired, venerable man is Clermont Tonnerre ; 
make room for him. He belongs to 1789, and even remembers De 
Maurepas, with his light jest, and his cork-like propensity to swim 
even in the roughest breakers. It is gratifying to gaze upon old men 
when, like Clermont Tonnerre, they are consistent and respected. They 
are the land signals, they are the beacons, they are the past brought 
down to the present times, as being warnings against the dangers and 
difficulties of the future. 

What a contrast! Here comes the young, handsome, tall, com- 
manding Marquis de Deux Brézé. He is the beau ‘ideal of a 
gentleman. He is admirably dressed, without appearing to know it. 
Bis clothes fit him as well as his skin; no tightness, no redundancy ; 
but all shape and ease, What a pity it is men will not dress them- 
selves better! or rather, what a pity it is that all tailors are not as 
amiable and talented as the coat-fitter of the Marquis. But how in the 
world happens it that I should be dwelling on the clothes of this fine- 
looking handsome young peer, when his mind, talents, and eloquence, 
are of the first order? It is, that when you see the Marquis, you are 
prepared to like him before even he opens his lips, and afterwards, you 
are charmed with him. 

‘* Berryer, my dear friend, you are a greater conqueror than Han- 
nibal,”” says the Marquis, as he enters, “ for Hannibal only vanquished 
the Alps; but you have vanquished a Paris jury.’ 

‘Do you think, then, the hearts of the “‘ twelve” are harder than 
the granite of the mountains ?” asked Berryer laughingly. 

‘Indeed Ido; and should hope to make an impression much more 
easily on the solid rock, than on their more solid and resisting heads— 
but you are irresistible.’ 

The Marquis de Deux Brezé is an admirable man at the tribune, 7.e. 
for his own party. He is so well prepared at all times on all questions 
of foreign policy. He knows all treaties by heart, and obtains infor- 
mation from forei ign courts, very frequently before the French govern- 
ment, Nothing escapes him. He pounces down upon his opponent 
like an eagle on his prey, and has sometimes threatened to eat up little 
Thiers without salt or sugar ;—but Guizot is more of a match for him ; 
avd is not less au fuit at the history of French diplomacy than his 
royalist ant uwonist. 

The ‘re isone of the G 





's!| What is he saying? Let us listen. 


‘The finest scene in the life of Berryer was “when he pleaded for 
legitimacy and the succession of the Duke of Bordeaux, in August, 
1830, at the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies. That was true 
courage. That was the heart’s best bravery. The barricades were as 
yet undestroyed. The populace were as yet in a state of excitement. 
Paris was as yet without guards; France without institutions ; and the 
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throne, the altar, and the hearth, were unprotected and desolate. What 
was to be done? The cry of ‘ Vive la Republique /’ had been often 
heard. The lovers of war and of the empire were gaining new vo- 
taries every hour. Louis Philippe and the Orleans family addressed 
themselves to the middling classes. Our own party was dispersed. 
All feared the re-enactment of the Reign of Terror, and the mad pro- 
cession of the mob to Rambouillet, gave indisputable evidence that the 
passions of the people might be easily excited to acts of savage and 
frightful vengeance. The republicans were conspiring and arming. 
Lafayette remained a long time uncertain; he never said that ‘ Louis 
Philippe was the best of republics,’ I heard him myself deny it. It was 
a phrase invented at the Palais Royal to calm the shopkeepers and to 
restore at least the appearance of order. But at that moment the repub- 
licans were greatly feared by the Orleans family—since if the National 
had not given in its adhesion to the appointment of Louis Philippe, civil 
war must have ensued. The departments were all roused. Rouen in 
the north, and Lyons in the south, threatened to march on Paris. La 
Vendée was in open revolt. The whole of the west was intensely agi- 
tated. In the east there was a cry, ‘Arm our frontiers!’ and the 
reply was, ‘ Where are our soldiers? where our arms?’ Jn Paris the 
people became hourly more anxious, fretful, and insolent. They sur- 
rounded the Chamber of Deputies—they cried aloud for some govern- 
ment. The deputies, few in number, and scared out of their wits, dis- 
cussed from day to day the terms of the charter, ‘Charter or no 
charter,’ replied the people, ‘ we are sick of provisional governments, 
give us something final.’ That was the moment for Berryer. He was 
at his post. His principles wereknown. His affections were not con- 
cealed. The Duke of Bordeaux was his king, and he proclaimed it at 
the tribune. Every one looked petrified—but the word had been pro- 
nounced, and could not be recalled. 

*¢¢ What audacity! said Lamarque. 

“‘¢ He is a splendid man!’ exclaimed Lafayette. 

‘“‘ The people asked, ‘ if it could be true that Berryer had proposed 
for King, the Duke of Bordeaux ?’ and when informed that it was so, 
some said, ‘he is insolent,’ and others, ‘he is brave.’ All admitted 
that he was no ordinary man, and history will proclaim him to be a moral 
hero! Day after day he pleaded the cause of the absent prince, urged 
his innocence, his legitimacy, his love of France, and the love which 
France felt for an hereditary monarchy. He called on the deputies to 
bury their past animosities, not to open afresh the wounds which had 
been healed by the restoration, and bade ‘hem beware how they acted, 
for that the whole world was contemplating their proceedings. He de- 
fended not the ordinances of July, for he disapproved them. He 
pleaded not for the son of Charles X., for he knew that the Duc 
d’Angouléme was identified with his father. But he asked, * What is the 
crime of Henri Dieudonné that he should be excluded from the throne 
of St. Louis? What has he done that the plaudits which celebrated his 
birth should not likewise celebrate his accession to the throne? Hasten, 
deputies of France, hasten to perform an act of wisdom and of justice !’ 
I shall never forget his attitude when pleading for the rights of an in- 
nocent and unfortunate prince. It required all the movement from 
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without the chamber which prevailed, to resist the eloquence of the 
tribune. And even when defeated in this mighty effort, he did not 
abandon his party, or its cause. He combatted with all his force each 
minor act of injustice or folly. He told the authors of the clause 
which excluded from the Chamber of Peers the members who had been 
appointed by Charles X., that they would be arraigned thereafter for 
their cow ardly injustice. 

«You fear the people, or rather the populace,’ he told them, ‘ and 
you act under the i impressions you have derived at the barricades.’ 

There were murmurs in the galleries and the tribunes when he said 
this, but what cared he ? 

‘** 1 know the French people,’ he exclaimed, ‘ they are impassioned, 
but they are not unjust. Poll them; and ask them if they will deprive 
a young prince of his crown, and peers of their titles, and they will 
reply, No, we will not.’ 

‘This was the moment, this the epoch, when that man,” pointing 
to Berryer, ** obtained, not from our party only but from the world, the 
epithet of rmmorrat! and well hath he merited the eulogium.” 

But who are these masses of people crowded together in the private 
rooms of a legitimist orator and barrister, on the evening of a legitimist 
triumph? Are they ald legitimists? Certainly not. 

There is Monsicur Mauguin, the clever and hard-hitting deputy of the 
gauche, There is Emile de Girardin, the not less clever manager of 
La Presse. There is Victor Hugo, again, with his wonderful head, and 
amazing eyes. There is even M. de Balzac, a second Emanuel de 
Swedenborg, so full is he of visions aud mysticism. There is Alex- 
ander Dumas just come to be squeezed, and to see “how it looks.” 
There are two editors of the National, one of the Commerce, two of 
the Gazette de France, three of the Quotidienne, one of La Mode, one 
of the Capitole, and two of Za France, one of whom was Jately tried 
fora libel on the king, and, as a matter of course—acquitrep! They 
are ** Hail fellow !—well met” with each other. They all agree on one 
point—and that is—ro OVERTHROW ! 

* But when you have demolished,” asked a worthy Englishman of 
one of their batch, “ what do you propose to erect ?” 

‘*Oh, never mind that,” was the reply ; ‘** when an enemy is before us 
we do not ask what share of the booty shall belong to us after the 
battle is fought, and the victory gained; but we ‘simply reckon on 
fighting the battle, and gaining the victory. It may be that afterwards 
we shall have to fight among ourselves, but it must be that we first defeat 
our common foe, Thus legitimists, republicans, and Napoleonists, can 
all meet on the common ground of attack against that which is, and 
we will trust to our luck, the stars, or the fates, for the rest. Allons, 
marchons ! 

There are three priests here. What are they doing? Why taking 
wine, to be sure. What! is there wine then? Yes, some hot-spiced 
Bordeaux in a large tankard, and the priests have found out the head- 
quarters. The priests in France are divided into two sections. The 
first are those who belong to the restoration, and they contrive, when 
they can, to substitute the name of Henry V., for Louis Philippe in the 
** Domine salvum fac regem.” The second class are younger men, and 
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they are looking, like the vicarof Bray to the distribution of loaves 
and fishes. Eleven years of government is something in France, where 
men count dynasties by hour-glasses, and ministries by days. The 
three priests who are boldly smacking their lips at the spiced Bor- 
deaux, and drinking, ‘ M. Berryer and the Paris jury,” belong to the 
first section. They are in raptures at the result of this day's verdict, 
and predict that ‘* white,” will ere long be the favourite cockade, 

There are a great many young men in the rooms, of from eighteen 
to twenty-two years of age. Who are they? They are the sons of 
royalist deputies, royalist peers, and above all of old royalist noble 
families, cut up or impoverished by the two revolutions. They are enthu- 
siasts. Mad as March hares—but good tempered, fine spirited fellows. 
Some have made overland journeys with their knapsacks on their backs 
to Goritz, just to see Louis XIX. (the Duc d’Angouléme) or Henri 
Cing, and have returned through all the rain, and snow, or heat, dust, 
and fatigue of their travels, quite repaid for all their toils by a smile of 
thetr absent but beloved princes. These young men wear green waist- 
coats, emerald pins, and white gloves. ‘This does not advance very 
much the cause they have espoused, but they would do any thing more 
were they required to do, and would prove to modern French republicans, 
as their fathers did before them, that ‘* Vive Henri 1V. !" is as excitingta 
iune as either “‘¢gaira” orthe ‘* Marsellaise!’’ In the midst of these 
youths is young Berryer, himself no unworthy scion of his truly noble 
house. He is chatting with all most familiarly, but cannot help avow- 
ing that his father is an ‘* admirable man.” 

Berryer is, of course, the heroof the evening. This has often been 
the case before. How frequently have the magical tones of his voice 
obtained not only the acquittal of a Vendean chief, a Chouan, a too 
zealous royalist, or some entrapped and deceived legitimist, whose youth 
should have protected him from the faugs of the public prosecutor, but 
how frequently likewise has he thrown out ministries, defeated measures, 
and changed the whole current of public opinion by his wondrous and 
eloquent harangues. Ou such occasions, at his next soirée his rooms, 
always well attended, are sure to be crowded, and often in a year is there 
a cram similar to that of to-night. 

Berryer loves paintings, pictures, poetry, statues, all that is great and 
erandiose, all that is beautiful and imaginative, all that is interesting and 
touching, and therefore he is the devoted admirer of women. Some- 
times the stiff and rigid members of his party say he is not sedate 
enouch fora chief, and that he would do far better if he did not love 
the petticoats. Berryer laughs at this, and replies, ‘‘ Politics are some 
men’s pleasures, and women their business,—but politics are my busi- 
ness, and women my pleasures. We each have our recreations, and let 
us not change them.” 

Berryer is poor. He not only confesses this, but talks of it. He lost 
so much by the events of 1830, and has gained so little, that he is poor, 
His party felt this, and raised a large sum for him by subscription, He 
has devoted all his energies, and his mightiest powers, during the (ten 
best years of his life, to the royalist cause, and it would indeed have 
been most ungrateful to allow him to suffer. 

But who is this that comes in so late, and excites so much atten- 
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tion? It is the Duc de Levis. Bold, resolute, earnest, indefatigable, 
he ww one of the pillars of the royalist cause, Behind him stands a 
tall, thin, sallow-looking man, who writes as it were with a bar of iron, 
and dips his giant pen im yall and wormwood. It ts Count Delisle. For 
iA lony thne he edited Le Bid Oison, and then La Mrance. He is 
nan of amazing talents, and not less vigour. Strange contrast between 
the Duke and the Count! 

Derryer walks about the room, speaks to all, looks most amilingly onthe 
young men, cheers up the old ones, laughs with the republicans, looks 
vrave with the Napoleonists, and hears the panegyrics of all, without 
bemy spoiled, and believes the compliments of all without beimg van. 
Deriver belonps to posterity, 


Monat What a pity it is that a man ehould spend his life in de- 
letdiny a hope less cause ¢ 





AUTUMNAL, ROSES 


FROM ‘TILK ITALIAN OF FILICAJA 


Wnarare ye like, sweet flowers, that gaily bloom 
‘Neath autumo’s blast ; so softly bending 
Your clustered buda, so sweetly lending 

The rude, yet mournful gale, your rich perfume. 

What are ye like, amid decay and gloom, 
A brighter tint of joy and summer blending ? 
Oh! ye are like young spirits, yet ascending 

The glade of life, unmindtul of the doom 

That sighs around them! Whenthe hand of death 
Shall reach the loved companions of their way, 
And bid each dear st, cherished friend depart ’ 

Like you, sweet flowers! they'll bow bencath the breath 


That dims all loveliness, the young, the gay, 


Will change and tade—the desolate of heart! 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CHARLES CHESTERFIELD, 


THE YOUTH OF GENIUS, 
By Mrs. Trottorr, 


Cuar. XXVIII. 


IMPORTANT INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE THEhO AND MISS MEDDOWS, 
WHICTE LEADS THE VOUNG LADY TO CONDUCT TIE RSELY IN A VERY 
INDEPENDENT STYLE, 


Tuk weeks which they had passed together at Brighton had greatly 
increased the friendly intimacy between Miss Meddows and Charles 
Chesterfield, Rejoteed: for his sake that his visions of metropolitan 
renown had vanished, and deft: him in possession Of lis sober senses, 
ehe had taken a benevolent pleasure in leading him to converse of his 
home, of his family—-of Mr. We stbrook, and even of little Be ‘SS 5 and 
mn obee ving how rapidly the idea of being restored to them was effacing 
from his miod all the mortifying sensations produced by his failure. 
It was, therefore, without any feeling of displeasure or surprise, that in 
about four hours after she had quitted the breakfast-table, which had 
been the scene of the foregoing conversation, he appeared at the door 
of her retreat, 

‘Come iw, Mr. Chesterfield,” she said kindly, though not greatly 
delighted at being obliged to talk of indifferent things, when her heart 
and head were so de « ply occupied by her own sad position, But Clara 
had laboured to watch over the interests and welfare of Charles from 
the moment that she found the strange project of bringing him to 
London was mevitable, She knew that she had saved him from many 
mortifications, and on more than one occasion had guarded his little 
purse from the laughing, lively depredations of his patron, All this 
made her feel an interest in him; for nothing is more true than that 
kindness 1s engendered quite as much by the performance of kind 
oflices, as by the receiving them, 

‘Do T interrupt you, Miss Meddows?” said the young man, re- 
maining on the threshold, with the handle of the lock in his hand; 
‘tell me to go, if bdo.” 

‘No, no, Eshall not tell you to go, indeed, It is a great while since 
I saw you last, Mr. Chestertield, and | really want to talk to you a 
litthe about your future plans. Are you aware that my father talks of 
rome abroad 

‘* Yes, Miss Meddows, he told me so himself; but it was only an 
hour or two before we set off in the coach for London, and we did not 
talk at all as we came along, so that I know very little about it. Are 
you going too, Miss Meddows, and Mrs, Longueville ?” 
~ But about yourself, Mr. Chesterfield: let us think of that first. 
What are your owa plans? I hope you mean to return home imme- 
diately, Depend upon it this will be your best course.” 
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“Indeed I do, Miss Meddows,” he replied, ‘*«and I cannot thank 
you enough for this good advice, as well as for all your other kindness 
to me since I have been here. That is the only part of the business 
that I shall ever look back to with pleasure. Not but what Sir George 
has been very kind and obliging too; but a gentleman who is so much 
a man of business as Sir George, cannot be expected to have time, you 
know, to talk with me in the same kind way that you have done. Let 
me live as long as I may, I shall never forget your goodness.” 

‘**Lam very glad, dear Charles, if I have been a comfort to you,’ 
replied Clara, softened into a greater degree of familiarity than she 
had ever be fore used, by the earnest eratitude expressed in his counte- 
nance and voice. ‘Oh! how glad you will be to find vourself at home 
again, and in the midst of those who love you! | almost envy your 
feelings at returning to your sweet pleasant home after all the dust, 
and smoke, and weariness of London. How delighted you will be to 
see them all! And what joy you will feel at seeing the joy you cause!” 

‘‘ Yes, Miss Meddows, so I shall indeed,” returned Charles, mu- 
singly. ‘* But I should be more delighted still, if it were not for one 
thing that makes me feel very uncomfortable.” 

“And what is that, Mr. Chesterfield ?” inquired Clara. 

Charles shook his head, and smiled somewhat sorrowfully ; and then 
after the pause of a moment, said with very ingenuous sincerity—‘ If 
you would call me Charles again, Miss Meddows, I think I should 
have courage enough to tell you, and I should like to do so very much, 
for 1 feel as if | wanted good advice. I think you would be able to 
tell me in a moment what I ought and what I ought not todo. I am 
sure I should be easier if 1 were to tell you about it, and there is no- 
thing in the world to prevent my doing it.’ 

**'Then do it, Charles,” replied the young lady, smiling. ‘I assure 
you I feel that you are paying me a great compliment, and I shall be 
anxious to prove that I deserve it. If my advice can really be useful 
to you, I shall rejoice.” 

“Then you shall know all—all, I mean, that weighs upon my mind, 
and makes me feel that I shall not be quite happy even at home. But 
before you can quite understand this, Miss Meddows, I must tell you 
that before the legacy was left me, we were a very happy family 
indeed, without any secrets at all; and I cannot help thinking that 
this must always be a great cause of happiness in a house, because if 
nobody has any secrets to hide, nobody can be afraid to speak what 
comes into their head, and that ‘makes every thing gay. So you see, 
Miss Clara, 1] have never been used to have any secrets to keep; and 
therefore perhaps you won't wonder at my feeling uneasy at having 
one to carry home with me?” 

‘* No, indeed, my good friend,” replied Clara; ‘‘ nothing, I think, 
can be more satucal : and witieas hearing any more about it, I feel 
inclined to think that whatever may be the secret which weighs upon 
your mind, your best course will be to destroy it at once, by not per- 
mitting it to remain a secret. I am sure that were I you, 1 should 
open my heart to my brother; it must be a great comfort to have a 
brother.’ 

‘It is indeed, especially such a brother as mine, But now comes 
the difticulty, Miss Meddows. Sir George (all my secret is about Sir 
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George, so you see I have nothing to be ashamed of) particularly said 
that none of my family must know it. If it was not for that I should 
not mind it. If I was but at liberty to tell my good brother Christo- 
pher, I don’t think I should be so miserable about the rest, at least not 
just for a little while; for I will answer for it he would manage to 
break it to my father before long.” 

The mention of her father made Clara start. Till then, she had felt 
that she should be as well pleased to keep her young friend to gene- 
ralities, avoiding the discussion of his private concerns, which he 
seemed desirous of leading her to. But now a restless and painful 
anxiety seized upon her; she sat steadfastly silent, however, feeling 
almost guilty, from her eager desire to know what it was evident her 
father was particularly anxious to conceal. But poor Clara’s fears 
were already alive and awake on every subject in which he was con- 
cerned ; nor did it require more words than young Chesterfield had 
already uttered, to rouse again all the pecuniary terrors on his account, 
from which she had suffered on his first introduction. Her silence did 
not long impede the communication of all she most dreaded to hear ; 
for the ice once broken, Charles required no greater encouragement than 
her listening attitude to make him proceed with the whole story. 

‘* Well then, Miss Meddows, the secret after all is only this: Sir 
George, who, as of course I need not tell you, is certainly the most 
complete man of business in the world, kuowing that as soon as I came 
of age I had the right and the power to do what I liked with my money, 
most kindly entered into conversation with me about it; and, knowing 
what a very small interest the stocks bring in, proposed with the 
greatest liberality, to take the whole of the money himself upon his 
own personal security. I am sure I can never be grateful enough for 
his taking so much trouble about me, not to mention his generosity in 
paying such interest for it as would amount to three times as much as | 
should receive from the funds. You won’t want me to tell you what 
my answer was, Miss Meddows? Only I declare to you I felt so over- 
powered by his generous kindness, that I was hardly able to answer at 
ali. I felt tears in my eyes, I promise you; and had I not,” he added 
with a sigh,—** had I not had good reason, as you know, to doubt my 
powers as a poet, I am sure that I should have recorded the trans- 
action in verse. Every thing was soon settled between us, and your 
good father was gayer afterwards than I have seen him for a long time. 
His kind heart was rejoiced, I know, at having done a generous 
action. But then came the drawback, Miss Clara. Sir George had 
more than one kind motive for asking me to place my money in his 
hands. You remember all about that foolish business with Mrs. 
Sherbourne, and the trouble I was in about it when 1 came down to 
Brighton 2” 

‘Perfectly !”” replied Clara, articulating even that single word with 
difficulty, and feeling so sick and faint as to make the sitting upright a 
task requiring great exertion. 

‘* And perhaps you remember too, that more than once before you 
left Brighton, your father was so kind as to say, but without fully ex- 
plaining himself, that he had thought upon a scheme for getting me 
out of the scrape,—something that was to put Mrs, Sherbourne’s absurd 
notions out of her head?” 
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Clara bowed her head in assent, but attempted not to speak, 

** Well then, I think I can make you understand it ail. Sir George 

says, and | am quite sure he is right, that Mrs. Sherbourne never cared 
a farthi ing for me, excepting for the sake of my legacy, and that she 
only threatens to bring an action against me for the sake of getting 
damages out of it. The best and only way to stop her, therefore, was 
to place my money where, as your father tells me, she could not get it, 
and by his advice | have written to tell her that this is done. But 
notwithstanding all I have said against secrecy, Miss Meddows, I have 
a very partic ular reason for not liking that any of this nonsense about 
Mrs. Sherbourne should be known at Maplebury. But Sir George 
says that if I will not tell ¢4aé, which was his principal reason, you 
see, for advising me to place the money in his hands, I must not let 
my father, or any of my family, know that he has got the money at 
all. He says that he is sure my father would not take it well that the 
transaction shou!d have been completed without his knowledge. But 
he is quite mistaken, Miss Clara; 1 am positive that my father would 
be proud and happy to think that Sir George had undertaken the 
management of my little fortune. Don’t you think that you could per- 
suade Sir George to give me back my promise about not telling of his 
having my money, without insisting that I should tell this disagreeable 
history about Mrs, Sherbourne too a 

The only reply made by Clara to this appeal was a deep groan; and 
at the same moment dropping her head upon her arms as they rested 
on the table, she remained as motionless as if she had fainted. 

Charles was greatly terrified. He thought that this was the case, 
that she was suddenly taken ill; and though longing to call her maid 
to her assistance, he dared not leave her, even to reach the bell, Jest 
she should fali from her chair. 

‘¢ Dear, dear Miss Clara! Can you not speak ? May I lay you on 
the sofa? Do you hear me? Can you speak to me? ” 

Greatly was he relieved at seeing her raise her head from the table: 
but the first clance he obtained of her face renewed all his alarm, for it 
was as white as marble, and wore an expression of such broken- 
hearted misery as wrung his very heart. Pity, astonishment and alarm, 
migit all be found in the accent with which he exclaimed— 

*O merciful Heaven! Whatcan I have said to make you look so 
miserable <” 

Poor Clara had indeed not fainted; on the contrary, she had never 
been more tuily in possession cf all her senses; and after a moment, 
she replied, 

“} am not quite well, Mr. Chestertield ;” and presently added with 
recovered calmness, ** let me beg you, my good friend, to leave me 
now. But do not mention the subject we have been talking about to 
any body, till you have seen me again. Let that be at four o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon, Mr. Chesterfield, in this room, if you please. I hope 
that 1 shall feel better then, and be able to give you some advice that 
may be useful. Say nothing further to me now, for Iam not well.” 

Charles looked anxiously in her face, but seeing that her colour was 
returning, no longer resisted her command. 

I will come here exactly at the hour you bid me,” he said gently, 
and then quitted the room, 
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At the very moment that Charles Chesterfield had presented himself 
at the door of Clara’s sitting-room, she had just come to a decision as 
to the answer she should give her father respecting the loan he had 
requested from her. If poor Clara felt for her unworthy parent little of 
the tenderness which might be supposed likely to influence such a 
decision, it must not be attributed to her as hardness of nature, or as 
any deficiency in that first and fondest of all known affection which 
binds a child to its parent. The greatest misery of her sad existence 
was the consciousness that she could never feel this more. Gifted with 
a quickness of perception which had long made all hope, all doubt, 
respecting his real character impossible, and endowed with a fineness 
of the moral sense which at once made the glory of her character and 
the torture of her life, she had no waverings as to its being right or 
wrong to leave herself without the means of existence, in order to 
enable him for a short time longer to indulge his vices. Had this been 
the question, she would have told him now, as in fact she had almost 
promised her aunt she would do, in case of need, that she considered it 
to be her duty under the circumstances in which she found herself, care- 
fully to preserve to herself, and perhaps to him, the means of existence. 
But unhappily this was no longer the question. It remained for her 
on the present occasion to decide, not whether she was most strongly 
called upon by duty to deliver over her little fortune to her father, or 
to retain it in her own hands, but whether any pecuniary advantage 
whatever could atone to her for the agony of knowing that her name 
and race were disgraced for ever in the eyes of Arthur Dalrymple. 

At the moment Charles Chesterfield entered, she had made up her 
mind that it could not; and if she listened to him as he opened the 
conversation with more cheerfulness than might have been expected in 
her situation, it was owing to the feeling which cheered her heart, 
despite the wretched prospect before her, because she had the power of 
sacrificing her own interest to that of one whom she loved so very 
much better than herself. 

But Chesterfield’s tale almost turned her to stone. Frequently as — 
she had suspected from time to time that her father contemplated this 
most nefarious piece of treachery, circumstances had repeatedly oc- 
curred which appeared to disprove it; all of which had been eagerly 
welcomed by her, and permitted, probably, to make more impression 
than they really deserved. The statement she had listened to in the 
morning would have appeared to her more terrible still, had it not seemed 
to offer proof, that notwithstanding the present distressing pressure upon 
him, Sir George had decided against applying to Charles. But now 
that her long combated fears came upon her in the terrible shape of 
proved realities, she felt all the hateful iniquity of the transaction ten 
thousand times more strongly than ever. 

The ingenuous statement of the poor deluded youth, who had been 
stripped of his all solely by his confidence in the honour of her father, 


fell upon her ear like 


“‘ The lep’rous distilment, whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body 
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And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood.” 
It threw her, in fact, intoa state a thousand times worse than fainting: 
for though, for some mome nts, her bodily strength seemed palsied, her 
mind was working with agonising activity. 

Terrible was the first hour which followed the closing of the door 
that shut her in for solitary meditation. For the first part of the time 
her harassed spirits permitted her to see nothing clearly ; she fancied 
herself unable to decide what she ought to do. Feelings and reason- 
ings, all at war with each other, most grievously tormented her; and 
the more so, because a sort of latent consciousness whispered to her all 
the while that she ought to know how to act, despite of all the contra- 
dictory feelings which : assailed her. 

But by degrees this wretched state of vacillation gave way before 
her honest sense of right. Great wrong had been done both to the 
rich Dalrymple and the poor Chesterfield; but though the pecuniary 
amount of each might be nearly the same, the real injury committed 

could hardly be brought into comparison. It was not however without 
a fearful pang that she permitted herself to settle down into the reso- 
lution of devoting her fortune to the liquidation of the claim that was 
most imperative upon her humanity as well as her honour, for that 
resolution involved a sort of moral necessity that she should never see, 
or even wish to see, Arthur Dalrymple more. Yet even so, the deci- 
sion brought relief, as decision always does ; and no sooner was it fully 
made, then Clara bent all her thoughts and all her energy to the con- 
sideration of the manner in which her righteous purpose “could be best 
effected. 

It was now about four o'clock: too late she thought to transact any 
business in the city, but not too late to pay a visit to a very honest and 
thoroughly- respectable stock-broker who lived in Gower-street, and 
with whom she had been made : acquainted by her aunt; who, from the 
hour she had put on what she was wont, when in a playful vein, to call 
‘*the cap of liberty, * a. e. her widow’s weeds, had shown herself in 
truth and in spirit as completely a person of business as her more 

volatile brother atlected to be. 

Never upon any occasion, whether great or little, had she accepted 
any of the fraternal offers of service in the management of her money 
concerns which the attentive Sir George had _ so assiduously made her, 
Mr Stephen Barton had been her only avent, and her only confidant, 
in the various money transactions which she had found it necessary to 
perform; and Clara, also, at her recommendation, had in lke manner 
ealled upon him for his assistance whenever she required any thing in 
his line. 

To this Mr. Stephen Barton she now determined to address herself ; 
and with courage that did her honour, for never in her lite had she ven- 
tured upon such an independent proceeding before, she put on a sea- 
side bonnet, and quiet-looking shawl, sallied forth alone, walked as fat 
as Oxford-street, called a hackney-coach, gave the address, and drove 


to his house in Gower-street. 


The old gentleman was just returned from the city to dinner, and 
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being summoned to his drawing-room to attend a young lady, looked 
most unlfeignedly surprised when he recognised Miss Meddows. 

He bowed low, and hoped Sir George and her aunt were well. 

‘¢ Quite well, sir, I thank you. You are surprised, Mr, Barton, at 
seeing me here without Mrs. Longuéville,” she replied; “ but you will 
be still more so when I tell you the business upon which I am come. 
I want you to transfer for me to-morrow morning, at the very earliest 
hour at which it can be done, four thousand pounds sterling.’ 

The eyebrows of the excellent Mr, Barton mounted to the verge of 
his wig. 

‘* A private marriage, I am afraid, Miss Meddows 2” 

‘* Nothing of the kind, L assure you, sir,” was her firm reply. 

‘“Then, my dear young lady, what can ar want four thousand 
pounds he c 

Clara felt a little tempted to cut the matter short by looking digni- 
fied, and saying that she had come thither to have her business trans- 
acted, and not discussed; but she looked in the old gentleman’s face, 
and read at least as much kindness as curiosity there; whereupon she 
said gently, but with perfect decision of manner, 

‘* | know it is impossible, Mr, Barton, that you can receive such a 
commission without surprise: nor have [ any right to suppose that you 
know me well enough to prevent your suspecting some great impru- 
dence in a transaction so important, while apparently unauthorised by 
my friends. I am sorry for this, because I respect you, and would 
wish that you should respect me. But the imperative nature of the 
duty which, as 1 conceive obliges me to take this step, forbids my 
listening to any scruples which might interfere with it; and it is there- 
fore, my dear sir, that Iam ec. mpelled to say, that this business must 
be done for me, and with as little delay as possible.” 

Though there was much of kinduess and respect in the tone with 
which this was uttered, there was so much of authority also, that the 
good broker brought down his eyebrows, made another low bow, and 
replied, 

‘* Miss Meddows, I will not deny that the apparently unadvised man- 
ner in which you set about this important business makes it painful to 
me to assist you init. I wish I could persuade you to take more time 
to think of it. You shake your head. It would be folly not to obey 
your order, madam, for you are your own mistress, and if T will not 
do it, another will. Moreover, it is very fitting I should re ‘member that 
Iam not your legal adviser, but your obedient broker only.” 

To this Clara nade no other reply than by entering at once into the 
technicalities of the business in hand, She now informed Mr. Barton, 
that the sum she had mentioned was to be transferred to the name of 
Charles Chesterfield. 

‘“‘ Charles Chesterfield!” echoed the old gentleman. ‘‘ Why, it is 
hardly a week ago since I sold out for Charies Chesterfield the very 
same sum, or near it.” 

‘That transaction I presume, sir, does in nowise legally interfere 
with this,” observed Miss Meddows, with the very haughtiest look and 
tone that it was in her power to assume, and which she felt to be abso- 
lutely needful in order to cut short all discussion. 

‘Not the least in the world, madam,” replied the old man, some- 
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what offended by her manner, and quite determined to interfere no 
further. ‘* Not the least in the world, Miss Meddows. The business 
shall be done among the earliest transactions of the morning, and 
vouchers to that effect shall be forwarded to you. Are you still 
in Biuton-street, madam, residing with Sir George Meddows, your 
father ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. My father talks of letting the house, but for the present 
we are still there. It is a great object with me, Mr, Barton, to get 
these vouchers before three o'clock to-morrow. May I depend upon 
this, sir?” 

‘Yes, Miss Meddows, you certainly may.’ 

“ Then now, Mr. Barton, I must wish you good morning; but ere I 
depart, let me remove from your mind, if my “solemn assurance can do 
it, the painful impression which I am sure you have received, that you 
are aiding and abetting in a blameable transaction. I do pledge you 
my honour, sir, that this is not the case.’ 

The old man looked at her earnestly, and something a little ap- 
proaching to a smile moved his features, as he pre sented his arm to 
conduct her down stairs. But Clara saw it not; and once more re- 
peating her civil farewell, stepped into her hackney-coach, leaving the 
worthy broker very satisfactorily convinced that she had spoken truly, 
and that nothing more blameable was a-foot, than her being about to 
dispose of her hand in lawful marriage to this said Charles Chester- 
field. As to the rather puzzling ins ‘and outs of this four thousand 
pounds transaction, he could make nothing of it, except the aforesaid 
conclusion, that a marriage between the parties was about to take 
place, and that the sale on one side, and the transfer on the other, were 
necessary preliminaries to it. 


Cuarp. XXVIII. 
MORE CONFIDENTIAL INTERVIEWS, 


Mr. Barron was faithful to his promise; the vouchers reached 
Clara considerably before three o’clock, and punctually at four 
Charles Chesterfield again presented himself at the door of her sitting- 
room. 

Though she had thus far proceeded very successfully, and performed 
a very important portion of the business before her, it was not all done 
yet; one delicate and difhcult manceuvre remained—namely, the mak- 
ing Charles understand that his money was restored to him, without 
stating the disgraceful fact, that without her interference it would have 
been lost to him for ever. She was nerved for the undertaking how- 
ever, and welcomed her visiter with a smile. 

‘* How glad lam, Miss Meddows,” exclaimed Charles, with most 
sincere pleasure at seeing her so well recovered from the terrible 
seizure he had witnessed yesterday, ‘to see you look so like yourself 
again.” 

«Thank you, my good friend, I am muc af better, and I think I shall 
be quite well if 1 find you ready to follow my advice.” 

«1 will do any thing and every thing you wish, my dear Miss 
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Clara,” he replied eagerly, though not without a feeling of surprise at 
hearing her thus unequivocally say that her health depended on his 
conduct. She either perceived or guessed that this was the case, and 
hastened to’ say, ** You must be puzzled to understand, Charles, why 
I should be so very anxious about your affairs, as to make them a mat- 
ter of health or sickness with me. Let me explain this to you, From 
the hour in which I first heard my father’s project of bringing you to 
London, I disapproved of it, and would gladly have prevented it, had 
it been possible; but we had not become such good friends ‘then, 
Charles, as we are now, and therefore I could not at that time take the 
same friendly liberty with you which, if you do not forbid it, 1 mean 
to do now. May I hope that you will not forbid my taking this 
liberty ¢” 

“Forbid it! O Miss Clara! Can you doubt that I shall be both 
proud and happy to listen to you ?”’ 

‘1 do not want to make you proud, my good friend, but most truly 
I wish you to be happy, and I am certainly ‘the more anxious about it, 
because I am persuaded that your happiness has been very greatly en- 
dangered by your accompanying us to town. 

This was too true to be contradicted, and Charles replied to it only 
by a sigh. 

“ Now then hear me, Charles Chesterfield !’’ resumed Clara, almost 
solemnly : ‘‘ the information which you gave me yesterday shocked me 
greatly, because it made me foresee a great deal of domestic unhappi- 
ness for yourself and your family, all, or nearly all of which I cannot but 
attribute to your unfortunate journey with us; with such an idea, you 
will do me the justice to believe that I could not feel happy without 
endeavouring to set things right again. In the first place, let me have 
the pleasure. of assuring you that you have nothing whatever to fear 
from Mrs. Sherbourne. When you saw me receive her here, I was ig- 
norant of the facts I have since heard concerning her. It is supposed 
that her husband is still alive, and moreover her conduct has been such 
as to prevent the possibility of her appearing in court with such a claim 
as you speak of. Should it ever be necessary, I shall be able to fur- 
nish you with references for the establishment of these facts: mean- 
while, trust me, you have no need of any further protection against her. 
It follows, therefore, as you must perceive, that your selling your pro- 
perty out of the funds without the knowledge of your father, was a 
very hasty and imprudent measure, and one ‘that cannot but give him, 
and all your family, great disappointment, pain, and mortification, from 
the proof it seems to offer of your total want of confidence in them. 
Surely you must be aware of this yourself?” 

Charles absolutely groaned as he listened to these true, but killing 
words. 

‘* Alas, Miss Meddows! Why did I do this deed without consulting 
you! I see it all now. My poor father will be wounded to the very 
heart! They never, never, will believe again that I love them better 
than all the world beside. It is too late now; the deed is done, and 
cannot be undone; and I not only feel wretched, but guilty.” 

« Not so, Mr. Chesterfield. Happily I have it in my power to set 
all right again. You are perhaps not aware that I have a small inde- 
pendent fortune of my own: this has enabled me to transfer four 
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thousand pounds into your name in the funds. The business is already 
completed, and here are the vouchers.” 

Charles was very far from guessing at the nature or extent of the 
benetit which the generous Clara thus conferred upon him; but the 
having to return to Maplebury with his fortune in state qo, ‘avd with 
no secret concerning it upon his mind, was a degree of happiness that 
seemed suthcient to drive him almost wild with jov and gratitude. 
Clara witnessed this joy with lively pleasure, and blesse d Heaven that 
she had saved one victim from the ruin that seemed closing round him, 
It was necessary, however, or at any rate exceedingly desirable, that 
Chesterfield should leave London immediate ly. Atan early hour on 
the following morning ¢ it would be necessary for her to inform her father 
of the transaction which had put it ont of her power to afford him any 
further help: and though it was evident that Charles had suttered too 
much to render it likely he should fall into the same scrape anew (ig- 
" rant though be was of its real nature), she greatly desired to avoid 

e possibility of his being again attacked by Sir George ; an event 
wd. lh she doubted not would happen, were they to meet after her father 
knew that the money had been a stored to him. 

It was this part of her task which she felt to be the most difficult, 
inasmuch as she could by no means assign her real motives for urging 
his immediate departure, “Aware, however, that she must at this mo- 
ment have great influence with him, she determined to use it, whether 
he thought her reasonable or not; and therefore addressed him with 
something like the authority of an elder sister. 

“The pleasure you express at this arrangement delights me, Mr’ 
Chestertield, for it proves that I was right in thinking that the impru- 
dence you had committed would make your return home very painful 
to you. IT know that you feel grateiul to me for hi wing set it alt right 
for you, and T am quite certain that you will comp hy with my wish 
that you should leave town either by to-night’s mail o r the early coach 
to-morrow, TI should be sorry for you to see my as after he knows 
what I have done, which he will do when we meet at breakfast to- 
morrow morning, for | have business to transaet with him which will 
then render the disclosure of it inevitable. You will dine with us 
to-day, and may then mention having already taken your place. I hope 
you have no serious objection to this has ty de part ure 2” 

‘* None in the world, Miss Meddows,” he replied, ina voice of such 
gladness that a smile of pleasure once more lit up the lovely but sad 
features of pe jor Clara, ** 1 will go this very moment,” he s aid, ** and 
secure a place for to- pagnt—et and then run to Baker-street to pay a part- 
ing visit to the Gibsons; less, perheps, from gratitude,” he added, with 
a smile,** than from awish to let Mrs Sh: rbourne know, as I am sure 
she will through them, that am peaceably departed without having any 
fear of her before my eyes.” 

Having thus testitied his ready obedience, he set off, leaving Clara 
perfectly satistied with what she had done, but knowing herself to be 
utterly destitute; certain of having her race and name disgraced for 
ever, and for ever, in the e ves of Arthur Dalrymple - and antic ipating 
with no very agreeable feelings the interview which awaited her with 
her father on the morrow. Still she was satistied, and felt no shadow 
of regret for the sacrifice she had made. 
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Charles proceeded with the active step of vouth and joy to execute 
the business before him, and smiled musingly at his own delight when 
he had succeeded in securing a place for Gloucester by that night's 
coach. 

‘‘ How strange it is,” thought he, ‘that eight short months should 
make so complete a change in me. I have been disappointed in all 
my hopes, yet I feel the ¥ ippiest fellow in the world. And I am going 
to leave London, probably for ever, with even greater joy than I felt 
when I came into it! Dear, dear, Miss Meddows! All the misery I 
have endured I have owed to myself! but for all my happiness I must 
thank Heaven and her.” 

From the coach-ofiice he repaired to Baker-street, where he found 
the Gibson family already returned from their hated dwelling in the 
country. It was evident that his day of favour there had passed, a 
discovery which he bore with great fortitude ; but the assiduous read- 
ing of the four young ladies, (Marianna had ve ry quietly married her 
cousin about a month before), and the uninterrupted industry of their 
mamma, who hardly raised her eyes from the mass of appropriate en- 
eravings which Mr. Marchmont had kindly collected for her Milton 
during her absence, rendered it difficult for him to sustain any conver- 
sation whatever, and he felt himself obliged to abandon his scheme of 
naming Mrs, Sherbourne, and sending by them such a message as she 
must, though they might not, understand. 

Fortunately, however, he met Mr. Gibson on the landing-place, and 
as the disgrace of Charles with Mr. Marchmont was one of the many 
bits of gossip discussed only en petit comité, he had never heard of it. 
Remembering, therefore, his former favour with his lady, and still 
better the friendship expressed for him by Mr. Dalrymple, the unsus- 
pecting father and husband received him with all his former zealous 
hospitality, and immediately asked him to dinner, 

‘¢T cannot dine with you, Mr, Gibson,” he replied, “ but I should be 
glad to have five minutes chat with you in the front drawing-room, if 
you please ?” 

‘* Certainly, my dear sir, certainly,’ ’ replied the master of the house, 
throwing open the door of the cold and deserted apartment, and sud- 
denly taking it into his head that it was very likely the young man was 
come to propose for one of his daughters. ‘*1 am afraid you will find 
it very cold; however, it shall be just as you please—either here or in 
the next room with the fire and the ladies—just as you please, Mr. 
Chesterfield, 1 am delighted to see you in any way.” 

‘* You are very obliging, sir, and I shall not detain you in the cold 
fora moment. But I wished to shake hands with you, Mr. Gibson, 
before I leave London, and to thank you for your kindness to me; and 
I also wished to request you would have the goodness, when you see 
Mrs. Sherbourne, to tell her that I am returned to my family in Glou- 
cestershire—here i is my address, Mr. Gibson,—and that if she has any 
further communications to make to me, I can receive them there.” 

“‘ Going—are you really?” returned the disappointed father ; “ then 
there is no more to be said—and I wish you very well, sir, in your 
health till we meet again. And Iam to give this to Mrs. Sherbourne, 
am 1? J won't fail, you may depend upon it. My best regards to 
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Mr. Dalrymple, when you see him. Good morning, sir, good morn- 
ing.” 

Rather before Charles was fairly out of the house, Mr. Gibson had 
ventured to enter the sacred conclave of the back drawing-room for the 
purpose of discussing with his charming womankind the departure of 
Mr. Dalrymple’s voung friend, Chi les Che ‘sterfield, and also of show- 
ing the address he had left for Mrs. Sherbourne. 

‘‘ Funny, isn’t it, my love, his leaving his address for her 2?” 

‘It is extremely absurd.” returned Mrs. Gibson, ‘* and just like such 
a country oaf as he has shown himself. Give it to me, Gibson; I 
will take care it shall get to her ;—I1 am certain of seeing, or sending to 
her.” 

The evening, as usual, brought Mr. Marchmont, who, faithful as the 
needle to the pole, rarely passe ‘da day without pouring a portion of his 
noble thoughts, and little anxieties, his magnificent imaginings, and his 
small realities, into the gently-tender, but exemplarily-discreet bosom 
1 his devoted friend. 

The mention of the rebellious young man’s farewell visit, and the 
exhibition of the address left for Mrs. Sherbourne, seemed by no means 
devoid of interest in the eves of the Regenerator, and he even con- 
descended to say,— ‘Give me the bit of paper, dear friend, and I will 
take itto her. I sh: all see her on a matter of business to-morrow, so | 
may save you any further trouble about it.” 

* . * * ¥ 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Sherbourne’s literary engagement with Mr. 
Marchmont has not been forgotten by the courteous reader. This en- 
cagement, indeed, though not laving claim to novelty, inasmuch as 
something exceedingly similar to it recently occurred in Paris, was of 
a nature sufficiently remarkable to deserve some little attention; and 
therefore, while our hero winds his rumbling way to his native shades, 
the termination of it shall be briefly recorded. 

Not quite comprehending how a lady, in the peculiar state of mind 
of Mrs. Sherbourne, could have any interest in the whereabouts of such 
a personage as Charles Chestertield, Mr. Marchmont’s first care on the 
following morning was to make a visit to the cell of the Self-Condemned 
in Mount-street. 

Mrs. Sherbourne, notwithstanding her mortuary state of mind, was 
little changed in dress or manner since we last parted from her. The 
entire collection of her various charms was as much at her command as 
ever: nevertheless, when Mr. Marchmont entered, the only one of all 
the enchanting throng permitted to appear was gentle, desponding 
languor. The delicate left-hand hung listlessly by her side, while the 
delicate right-hand held a pen suspended over a sheet of half. covered 
paper, as if waiting for the inspiration that should set it in motion. 
Her large eyes were raised to greet him, but then fell again as if the very 
lids sought repose ; while her very ringlets seemed to droop in sorrow, 
and her drapery, too, carelessly arranged, evidently shared the same 
species of desponding ieane which pervaded her whole appear- 
ance. She intended to look like a lily oa a broken stalk,—and_ per- 
haps she did. 

‘I hope you are better to-day in health and spirits, Mrs. Sher- 
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bourne ?”’ said the Regenerator, who, having determined immediatel 
to print her Memoirs in weekly numbers, began to fear that the pro- 
mised catastrophe would be delayed longer than might be convenient, 
and that it was high time to inquire « about it. 

‘* Better 7Yes, much better, Mr. Marchmont. Better by the hours 
that 1 have drawn nearer to my longed-for end!” 

‘You still go on writing, I see. If you really persevere in your 
shocking intention, my dear Mrs. S! 1erbourne, it Is extraordinary ‘that 
you should have strength and spirits for it,” said the purchaser of her 
Memoirs, k oking at her with rather a suspicious evlance, 

** | have yet an object for which to live a few weeks longer,” she re- 
plied. ** In preparing for the event which is about to come upon me, 
and dividing papers w hich | wish to destroy, from others that may per- 
haps prove of some interest when [am no more, | chanced to light 
upon a corresp: mdence between myself and one of the chief actors in 
that peculiarly interesting transaction which took place some years ago 
between a certain lord and lady whose adventures I think never will be 
forgotten wuile the language lasts. Livery letter of the whole series 1s 
preserved. They are full of piquant anecdotes, and my object is to 
incorporate the whole into the narrative of my own eventful lite,x—You 
know these names, Mr. Marchmont 2?” 

Mis. Sherbourse languidly, and as if by a strong effort, turned to- 
wards him the unfinished page, and pointed to the words he was to read, 
though her delicate fingers trembled as she did so. 

‘* Know them? LEgad, their names, at least, are no great mystery. 
You are quite right, Mrs. Sherbourne, if you can bring out any thing 
new on that subje ct, notto omit it. It will be a great addition.” 

‘It is agony to me now, to labour at any thing. But there is a 
poor old woman who seend my sickly infanc y; for whom I am deter- 
mined to make up a small sum b efore my lips open to receive what fools 
call poison, but which I call peace. If you will pay me for these 
pages, you shall have them, Marcimont. I have no earthly tribunal 
to fear, and therefore | have written boldly. The pages on this sub- 
ject [ know are worth their weight in gold. What will you give me for 
them 2” 

‘* We will talk of that presently, Mrs. Sherbourne,” replied the Re- 
zenerator. ‘* But | want you to explain to me why you, In your very 
peculiar and melancholy situation, should think it worth while to 

uter into correspondence with a young fellow like Charles Chesterfield, 
W hat can be your motive for it ?” 

“He has made you his confidant, has he?” exclaimed the lady with 
sudden energy, and losing in an instant every trace of languor. “A 
pretty puppy, isn’t he? But if you are his friend and adviser, Mr. 
es nt, be pleased to tell him that I have not done with him yet, 
and that if he is a wise man, he will come to me immediately. His 
doing so may save him from the most fatal exposure and dishonour.” 

‘“ What am I to think, Mrs. Sherbourne, of this sudden change of 
manner? Of this explicit avowal of your interest in one so very little 
fitted to be in your confidence at this awful period? Gracious 
Heaven!” he exclaimed, looking earnestly in her face, ‘‘ have I been 
fooled out of my money ? are you suddenly loosing your senses, 
madam ? or do you really sit there to laugh at me?” 
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The lady burst forth at these words into a vehement, but well ar- 
ranged paroxysm of laughter; and she had not looked more enchant- 
ing for years, for this was one of the prettiest things she did, displaying 
her fine teeth, and permitting sundry capricious involutions of person ; 
all of which displayed advant ageously some favourite grace. 

The Regenerator was perfe ctly overpowered by his indignation, and 
it was some time before he could recover himself sufficiently to speak ; 
but at length he said, ‘* Madam! this is swindling. Are you aware of 
it? Are you aware of the pains and_ penalties attached by the law to 
the act of rais ing money under false pretences? Are you aware of 
wT’ 

‘My dear sir,” replied the lady in the sweetest accents possible, 
and re taining no more of her offensive merriment than was expressed in 
a most charming smile—‘** My dear Mr. Marchmont, do you intend to 
go to law with me, in case 1 should happen to decline killing my- 
self?” 

The Regenerator rose from his chair, snatched his hat, gave her one 
look of extraordinary eloquence, and rushed out of the house without 
even pausing to ¢ lose the door behind him. 





WANTED A NEIGHBOUR. 
bY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


IT xrver catch a glimpse of the Monument from that distant part 
of the metropolis where I reside, without sympathizing r most deeply 
with the man who, from early dawn to set of sun, is stationed at the 
top to prevent pe ple of a lively turn of mind from jumping off. He 
must be so sadly in want of né ichbours. 

There are glorious views among the Alps, and magnificent sites for 
villas on the Hlimalavan Mountains; but I should not like to take a 
house there for any lengthened term of years—the neighbourhood, or 
rather the want of a neighbourhood, would be highly objectionable. 
There may be snug living enough upon Salisbury Plain; but I always 
prefer having somebody residing within gun- shot. And there is very 
snug living no doubt (if without presumption the allusion may be 
hazarded) in Buckingham Palace; yet is there in the position of its 
Iilustrious Inhabitant, one pec uliarity from which most of her subjects 
are happiest when they are exempt. It may be thus described : 
Thousands of people live around and about the Palace, but the Queen 
has no neighbours. 

Man’s duty towards his neighbour has many branches, but mine has 
one branch extra. In fact, the leading point of my duty towards ny 
neighbour, is to find him. When a boy, the adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe exercised over my mind an irresistible fascination, and for three 
years J dreamed of nothing, day or night, but the charms of shipwreck 
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and the seductiveness of a desert island ; but I could not help thinking 
that a pleasant neighbour or two would have materially improved the 
solitary condition. To be sure, there were the cannibals; but the 
could hardly be said, in the strict sense of the word, to be animated b 
a neighbourly feeling. If Alexander Selkirk could have heard his 
sound of the *‘ church-going bell,” for which his ear thirsted, he would 
still have wanted a neighbour on the next rock, or the valley ten miles 
off, to call for on his way, and to retptn home with. But after all, 
their situation was only just as neighbourless as mine. True, this little 
suburban district is not a desert island; on the contrary, there is 
scarcely an acre of ground within a mile of my fireside, that is not 
thickly planted with brick and mortar, and houses come up faster than 
small salad; there is scarcely an edifice among the congregated spe- 
cimens of eligible mansions and commodious residences that is not 
tenanted; and not a few of the vast number can boast of more than 
one set of inmates. But it is true, nevertheless, that I haven’t a neigh- 
bour. 

There are seasons, says Wordsworth, when the heart luxuriates 
with indifferent things, ‘‘ wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones,” 
I have often wasted mive on the statue of the Duke of York on Carl- 
ton-terrace, and now watch the progress of the new column in Trafal- 
gar-square with proportionate interest. Nelson will certainly prove a 
most desirable neighbour. 

I have remarked that we are surrounded with houses, and that every 
one is tenanted—this is scarcely saying enough, <A friend of mine 
(alas! he is no neighbour), whose family increases rapidly, is said to 
have such a ** house full of children,” that he cannot shut the street- 
door for them: if he did, they would be oozing out at the key-hole ; 
and legs and arms, in inevitable submission to the law of physics, 
would be insinuating themselves out of the window, or escaping as by a 
safety-valve through the chimney. This appears to be equally the case 
with numerous residents in my vicinity. Lodger upon lodger, visiter 
upon visiter, each staying a twelvemonth, fill most of the buildings even 
to an overflow; but in all this multitude, is there no neighbour for me, 
not one. 

The people next door are a charming family. They have resided 
there fifteen years, while my term of tenancy has been seventeen; but 
to speak of them as my neighbours, would be like speaking of the 
elasticity of cast-iron, or the saccharine attraction of a cranberry-tart. 
The family over the way, the Higgses (we know the name to be Higgs 
by the brass-plate on the door)—well, they have lived almost opposite 
to us upwards of twelve years; and yet to expect a call from any one of 
the two dozen in family—to expect a ‘‘ good morning,” or any slight 
sign of neighbourly recognition—why, it would be as startling as the 
knock of a penny-postman at the door of Robinson Crusoe’s cave. 

The French have many generous and brilliant qualities; but I be- 
lieve the chief reason why Iam so partial to them is—not that they have 
sent us Rachel—but that they are always called “our lively neigh- 
bours.” 

Let it not be rashly imagined that I am utterly deserted and desolate. 
We have relations innumerable; some of them yet living can prove 
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that they were in the Ark, and they have gone on increasing and mul- 
tiplving ever since. But relations in Yorkshire, the Isle of France, 
Australia, Upper Canada, and New Zealand, are not exactly neigh- 
bours. As for the friends that we have the happiness to possess, they 
are like the tricks of conjurors, ‘* too tedious to mention.” We have 
them, as the hungry gentleman wanted to have the : sandwiches at an 
evening party, ‘ in swarms.” But then, is it not as clear as a ball- 
room two minutes after supper is announced, that the best of friends 
are any thing but neighbours, especially when they reside within a_con- 
venient distance ! 

We have numerous visitations from afar. If 1 happened to have a 
cousin in Kentucky, I'd bet the speculating reader a copy of the New 
Monthly, that he (the Kentuckian) would be smoking me out of house 
and home within a twelvemonth, Every man or boy, every maid, 
wife, or widow, connected with us by the remotest and most im aginary 
degree of consanguinity, can find the way in turn to our gate, and 
knows experimentally the precise degree of vigour which the bell-pull 
exacts to insure a prompt attendance upon the summons. They 
know whether our knocker’s note is C in base, or C in treble. We have 
plenty of other people's neigh ibours 5 throughout the year we may re- 
joice, at intervals, in the flattering inquiries and voluntary domicilia- 
tionsof friends and kindred from a distance—the neighbours probably 
of my own antipodes. But this occurs to eve rybody in turn. Itis 
regulated by the principle on which every Londoner’s country visiters 
clamber up St. Paul’s, and thread the mazes of the Tower, while the 
Londoner himself dies not. Ihave neither scaled the Vesna. nor 
dived into the Tunnel; never in my life, because I could perform the 
feat every day of my existence; and what | prineipi ally know con- 
cerning them is de rived from the voluminous communications of statis- 
tical guests from distant countries or foreign lands. 

They can give you the exact measurement of the architectural or 
antiquarian w onder; the width, the height, the proportion of the parts, 
mm feet and inches; ‘and add besides the date of the year when it was 
all done; all which told, without the abatement of a single figure of 
the account, they leave you to enjoy your headache, and travei back to 
the country, sensible pe rhaps of your hospitality, but shocked at your 
disgrace ful want of ordins uy information. 

Ah! how vast is the difference between all such guests, and the 
social conveniences alluded to before—the neighbours! Relations are 
well enough, so long as they are not poor ones; and friends are of in- 
estimable value, except perh: ips when you want them to be of use to 
you; but if they are beyond immediate reach, itis too plain that they 
are not neighbours, and one good thing 1s not always a substitute for 
another. \s an epic poem would prove but of slight utility in the 
}! ice of a haunch of ve nison, so the exalted and exquisite sentiment of 
friendship is, in practical operation, butan ill-substitute for the hourly- 
wanted accommodation of a neigh bourly feeling. 

What adds most acutely to the poignant sense which I entertain of 
this social grievance, my want of neighbours, 1s, that the people all 
round ab ul appear to be such peculk: utly nice peo ople. The charming 
family opposite, and that next door, are but specimens of the general 
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superiority. On our terrace there are almost twenty houses, and in 
the row over the way there are twenty five, and ] don’t think there is 
an exceptionable person amongst all the inhabitants, from the Bradleys 
to the Watkinsons. They seem to be the steadiest of husbands, the 
kindest of fathers, the fondest of grandpapas, the best of wives, mo- 
thers, sisters, or maiden aunts in the world; but they are such horribly 
bad neighbours. I do not mean of course that they are caught peeping 
over the blinds into one’s bedroom, before one has quite time to get out of 
it in the morning; or that they flock to the windows whenever a longer 
and louder knock than usual is administered at our door by some more 
finished practitioner ; they all seem perfectly indifferent whether, when 
the butcher comes, the servant takes in lamb or mutton ; they hardly 
appear to know people’ s turbots from their brills ; they never seem to 
count how many letters the postman brings daily, nor observe what 
visiters we have, nor notice at what late hours they may happen to go 
away; and I verily believe that if our ale-brewer were to send us an 
eightee ‘n-gallon cask every week, the circumstance would fail to attract 
the smallest attention in this enahens ‘vant vicinity. A German friend 
sallied forth the first thing after breakfast the other morning, with a huge 
mustache and along pipe in his mouth; and the maid-servant who was 
sweeping the steps of No. 16, never rested her chin upon the long- 
broom-handle for a single instant, nor even turned her head to stare at 
the phenomenon. 

When I say, therefore, that they are bad neighbours, I mean that they 
are not neighbours at all. I only wish they would busy themselves 
about our affairs. Every thing that could be done to entrap them into 
slight intimacies, or neighbourly interchanges of nods, has been tried long 
ago, until effort and hope are exhausted. There are the three lady- 
like Miss Moores, next door but one; I would give anything to break 
through their reserve. I know they like a rubber on a winter evening— 
the youngest is past forty—but one might as well attempt to coax them 
into Crockford’s as to draw them into a little neighbourly party with 
whist in our corner. To each other they are all smiles and sunshine, 
but they are icicles as neighbours. Overtaking them in a lane close 
by, the other evening, | purposely trod on the tail of their favourite 
spaniel, to give myself an opportunity, by a thousand apologies for my 
carelessness, of making their acquaintance ; ; but they only bowed gra- 
ciously, called “ Pet! Pet!” observed that the little thing was always 
in the w ay, and made room for me to pass. I could not have remarked 
that it was a fine night, but I thought it would rain before morning, if 
my life had depended on it ! 

There's that fine good-humoured fellow at No. 6 over the way, with his 
twinkling eyes and rosy complexion ; he’s at home every evening, but 
how can ‘T get him out? I wish he would trouble his head with what 
doesn’t concern him, He sings capitally, and has been singing for 
years, as we have often heard when passing under the window ; and of 
all things we want him to takea second in ** Drink to me only,” but I 
might as reasonably hope to get Lablache by the button. As his name 
resembles my own (so the old- fashioned brass plate shows—the only 
medium through which the mere names of our neighbours can be 


known to us) two or three misdirected letters, intended for me, have 
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fallen into his hands; he sends them over with much promptitude and 
great politeness, yet it is as difficult to get a ‘fine day!” out of him, 
when we meet, as it is outof November itself. 

It is really comical to see how we misccllaneous residents hereabout 
meet each other on one of our favourite little promenades of an evening ; 
on the stony and not very spacious bank of a respectabl e pond, which 
has recenily, thanks to its loyal and patriotic proprietor, been put in 
handsome order, and designated Lake Albert. Here we all parade up 
and down, first on this side of a row of trees and then on that; the 
_ | we’ or the ** terrace” on which we live be Ing, at this t' me, more 
than half emptied of its tenants; and yet amidst all the promenaders 
SO asst mble 3g there Is not one single n ele rhbour ly soul th: it spe aks to 
another. None of them let their left hands know what their right 
hands are doing. No. 2 does not so much as bow to No.3: No. 4 
secems utterly unconscious that No. 5 lives next door to him. 

We are not birds of passage, observe, In our district; there are but 
few examples of tenants coming for a season and starting off again ; 
on the ce ntrary, most of us have been fixtures for the last twenty 
years, so that, meeting each other continually for half a life-time, our 
faces are all as familiar as Our manners are reserved. We could all 
swear to cach other's buttons and bonnet-ribbons ; vet we walk and 
make no sign Hundreds of times have I patted the heads of little 
masters, or touched with surpassing deleacy the chins of little maidens, 
In the <i of thawing their parents, and establishing, if not a neigh- 
bourly intercourse, yet an interchange of courtesies. Allin vain. I 
— sometimes, by way of breaking the i ice, meditated pushing one of 

he little boys into the pond, —not far, but just so that L might instantly 
ul him out again,—for the sake of seeing whether the  deliverer of 
their darling would be recognised as a near neighbour. But curiosity 
never carried me so far, because I felt certain of the result. Asa total 
straneer | should be overwhelmed with acknowledgments, and then 
become a total stranger again. The answer to inquiries next morning 
would be, ‘* Comp iments, —much obliged,—going on very well, m: wy 
thanks ;"" but no hint of any latent consciousness that the face of their 
darling’s preserver was one ‘which they had ever seen before, or were 
hkely to meet again, 

Had I met it,” says the Sentimentalist on his Journey, speaking of 
the head of ihe monk, *‘ had I met it on the plains of Hindustan I had 
worshipped it."’ If one of my neighbours were to meet me there, we 
should not even nod to one ate r. Lcannot say with Orlando, ‘I 
desire that we may be better strangers,” for thi it we cannot be. 

At the play the other night a family on our terrace came into the 
same box and shared the same seat with me. I raised it for them on 
their entrance, and picked up their playbill ; ; other civilities passed : but 
throughout the long evening ny companions betrayed neither by look 
nor by word, a knowledge of the fact that we had all come from, and 
were all returning to, the same spot, and that ever since Midsummer, 
1824, we had rare ly been a se s throw api irt ! 

The scene wnich | most e1 joy on the stage occurs in operas and melo- 
dramas, where troops of peasants come crowd! ng on, the men in short 
red waistcoats and blue smalls, the women in abridged petticoats of 
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every colour, all bustling together and shaking hands, or pairing off, 
arm in arm: with a Farmer Friendly joining them fom his cottage, 
saving **Come neighbours, neizhbours !" receiving a welcome every- 
where, and spe aking to every creature, great or little, in the village, 
Those are exhibitions of genuine nature. They teach us to feel the 
full force of every neighbourly sentiment. They paint a true picture 
of what exists everywhere, except in my parish. I never witness that 
portion of the play without wishing that I had yielded, in early life, to 
intense passion for the stage. I think I could have played one ‘of tenses 
Farmer F riendlys to the life,—they are all so natural. 

As we have ‘frequent visiters in friends and family connexions, so 
even when quite alone we are not absolutely without resources, I 
should be sorry to be thought wholly dependent for the means of pass- 
ing an agreeable evening en unknown and indeed non-existent neigh- 
bours. My wife and I have, to be sure, outgrown both cribbage and 
picquet; but we contrive to relish our whist pretty well by means of 
two open dummies. Still we are apt to feel, after an hour or two, ra- 
ther provoked at the impossibility of ensnaring a pair of partners, out 
of all the elderlies that are playing rubbers roundabout. The evening 
p isses off very delightfully ; but then utter solitude ts always the sweeter 

for having somebody by, to whom we may say ‘ How delightful it 


”? 


is ! 

We have once or twice meditated the expedient of making the 
children sit up late; inuring them to it from the cradle, so that they 
may do it without winking —it would be injurious to them no doubt, 
but it would be much more lively. Sometimes we vary the order of 
amusement by singing trios as duets, or arr: incing solos for two voices : 
for I don’t dislike music so much when I take part in it—it is only lis- 
tening that T object to. Occasion: ally too we act little domestic dramas ; 
getting up, that is to say, just a slicht friendly quarrel—a mere bic ‘ker 
ing in an affectionate way—to help the hours along ; and now and then 
we have another variation of proceedings, by agrecing to fancy our- 
selves as slight acquaintances only, each reg: arding the other as merely 
a friendly visiter, preserving the refore the most respectful and attentive 
demeanour, drawing out our tastes and sentiments, our predilec tions and 
dislikings s by degrees, and plaving off all the little prettinesses of speech 
and manner that would be properly called forth by a charming neigh- 
bour, paying the first visit and reluctant to depart. We find this semi- 
serious farce, sustained as it is by the most innocent flirt: ition, by way 
of by-play, to answer its purpose very well. So grav ely is it carried 
on, that I sometimes end by offering to see my wife home to the next 
terrace. IT only wish a neighbour or two would drop in to witness the 
performance. 

A neighbour or two! Absurd! In my paradise, as in Adam’s, there 
are none. I have relatives, friends—acquaintances—brother-electors 
and fellow-parishioners—but I have no neighbours. 
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A PAPER ON PAINTERS. 


By * * # # #, 


Urow making a phrenoscopic examination into the probable origin of 
the pictorial ait, we arrive at a powerful and active mental faculty, 
which has been not an: termed “the imitative.” This it is, when 
preternaturally deve loped , that ** informs the mass” of the painter, and 
ever restless whilst in obseut ity, impels him into professional existence ; 
breathing into his nostrils the breath of genius, and quickening within 
him a ready and delicate apprehension of whatsoever is picturesque, 
beautiful, or grand in the material world,—dignified, humorous, or 
pathetic, in the air-drawn realms of invention. 

An in quiry into the progre ssive march of this faculty, as recorded in 
the widely- scattered detatls which form a history of the arts of design, 
tracing the course of the latter towards perfection, from the first 
“blind gropings” after form exhibited in such pictorial works of re- 
mote antiquity as have been entire ly spared, or but lightly touched by 
time, down to the Lis oh state of exe ellence they have attained i in com- 
paratively modern days, would be found at once a dele etable and use- 
fal study. But the proposed limits and prescribed nature of this 
article, effectually prevent its being here pursued ; we therefore turn to 
the not or task of portraying, as they nepeae to us, the most 
prominent features in the life and character of the painter :—one who, 
with cunning art has long so delighted to embody and transfix in en- 
during pigments the physical and moral beauties or deformities of 
others, and whose province it is ‘ to hold the mirror up to nature,” and 
hike the poet, 

“To catch the manners living as they rise.” 


A painter, in the proper signification of the word, is a being endowed 
for the most part with talents of a high and 1 imposing order; and who, 
lla: the assiduous cultivation and exercise of those t talents, has 
achieved for himself, in the great scale of society, a singularly interest- 
ing if not agers position. The respect willi: ily, paid by every 
right thinking r person to his works, from a tacit conviction of the bene- 
ficial effects they are calculated to produc e, tog rether with the rank he 
is p rmitted to assume, has given him a moral weight in the land we 

‘proud to witness, and which—such is the sacred reverence we bear 
for art—it would deeply grieve us to see decline. 

To possess a name which operates as a talisman upon the coffers of 
wealth—to associate with and be caressed by the titled, the learned, 
and the rich—to be admired by the profession, and to receive ho- 
nours at the hands of princes, are amongst the intoxicating rewards 
that await the fortunate painter. Yet, as things are at present consti- 
tute a, every meritorious candidate does not attain to such distinguished 
eminence, and truth requires us to show that even nobility of the 
no! bles st kind ts not always successful, and that the painter—albeit with 
a profession conferring a seuse of gentlemanly dignity—is nevertheless 
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sometimes subject to greater vicissitudes of worldly prosperity than 
could be wished. 

This liability to an uncertain condition of life may be traced to the 
operation of many causes: among these not the least remarkable will 
be found, the neglect arising from the caprice of fashion, and the in- 
controve wtide fact, that in this country his talents and utility are neither 
so generally appreciated nor understood as they deserve to be. The 
necessary consequence is, that he has too frequently to play a game 
with fortune whercin the odds are prodigiously against him, and under 
such a disadvantage it ceases to be a matter for wonder that he is 
sometimes compelled to vield up the fearful contest and life together ; 
with a frame whose energies have been paralysed by the torpor-spread- 
ing touch of poverty, and a spirit robbed even of hope and quenched 
by neclect. 

That the above is no gratuitous assumption, no querulous whine 
or lachrymose complaint devised solely to impart a colouring of 
interest to this passing record of the painter, and destitute of foun- 
dation in truth, the unhappy lives of many artists will furnish abun- 
dant and sorrowful testimony. And in reviewing the respective 
careers of these gifted men, let it not be overlooked that in their 
days} they contributed uery largely to humanise and exalt the in- 
tellectual character of the people, ‘adding at once to the instruction 
and delight of mankind; nor let it be forgotten that the recompense 
they received in return for their labours was a cold, cruel, crushing, 
and continued slight, from the very nation they edified and adorned : 
a slight rendered doubly mortifying by the misdirected patronage which 
fell at the same time in colden. showers upon the undeserving: for it 
must indeed be considered a misfortune to be doomed to see e triumphant 
dullness borne joyously and successfully down the stream of life, while 
the man in whose bosom burns the true ‘¢ spark Promethe an” is carried 
by a counter current amid the shallows of adversity, there to ruminate 
darkly and bitterly upon the unjust issues of popul: ir awards. 

But though we have lamented that in the “ art pictorial” (as in most 
others that tend to refine and elevate the human race) the heir of fame 
is not at all times, and in every instance, adequately rewarded by the 
community whose interest he unquestionably advances, it gives us, on 
the other hand, a pleasure intense as it Is sincere, to be enabled to 
state that, apart from the above, and a few minor drawbacks upon his 
happiness, the painter's life is a life wherein is concentrated much of 
what is interesting in this care-cankering world; for to him is given an 
eye which perceives beauties hidden to the profane gaze, in the splendid 
imagery which nature everywhere presents in boundless profusion to the 
astonished and delizhted senses; a taste exquisitely adapted to relish 
such scenes, and which, improved by culture, determines at once to 
what class in art they justly belong, and wherein lie their beauties, and 
the consequent interest they engender; while the creative spirit—that 
Manicean ray emanating from the Divinity—imparts to him a power 
over the deathless realms of imagination, where by he can conjure up, 
arrest, and fir—power superior in this attribute to the magic influence 
of Prospero—the most gorgeous visions of days departed, and people 
them with the shadowy manes of the mighty dead ! 
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There is not unfrequently to be seen in the pursuit of his daily 
bread, an equivocal | sort of animal, half man, half monkey, styling 
himself **an artist,” and claiming affinity with the great common- 
wealth of talent: nor does he deem himself an insignificant me »mber 
thereof. Perhaps it may not be amiss to inquire into his ee raed 
and by setting him up against the man of sterling genius 


“«___—_. narvis componere magna,” 


acquaint ourselves the better with their relative proportions. Thus, in 
another art, we find eo painter, when he oe to display the true di- 
mensions of the lofty, placing a wondering Arab against the stupendous 
portico of Hermontis, ora sable -vested sacristan beneath the magnifi- 
cent dome of St. Peter. 

Fred Frivolous is one of a class whose constituents are much more 
numerous and widely disseminated than might be supposed, for they 
are not confined to the me tropolis, but may be met with in the lesser 
as well as greater provincial towns of the kingdom. He is known in 
the streets, as he hurries from one humble print-shop to another, by the 
hardworn P rtfolio he carries under his arm, the affected singularity of 
his manner, and by the studied negligence and peculiar style of his 

dress. His features have a squalid, rakish, yet self- imports ant = 
and his general appearance is that of a man whose resources are of ¢ 
very slender and precarious nature. 

You see him enter some small shop, and upon directing your atten- 
tion to the window, perceiy ein a narrow black and gold fri ame, half ¢ 
dozen ghostly-looking miniatures, ‘* in this style and i in that,’’ (as Me 

card be aring his name expresses it), and varying in price from half-a- 
crown =p to aguinea, If you are curious in such m: utters, and seek 
his lodgings, it is not unlikely you will be directed to a room (up a 

third fh, eht of stairs) which ts ‘at onee his painting, ei iting, sitting and 
ah epingroom. You find him, palette in hand, dressed in an oily green- 
baize coat, and wearing a cap that would seem once to have been of 
green velvet; he has heard that Titian wore such a covering. He 1s 
paintine—*O tell it notin Gath!"~a sign for a neighbouring inn- 
keep r. 

Should vou care to talk to him about the dignity of the profession, 
he replies to you somewhat after this fashion, 

* Genius, sir,"genius will have its way: Morland and Harlowe have 
set me the example, and to follow them, you will admit to be glorious. 
Besides, l owed the landlord money, and as he was always dunning 
me, observing the old sign wanted retreshing, I offered to wipe off my 
score by doing it. The offer was accepted ; it is for a respectable house 
too, sir, and that with me ts every thing,” 

Occasionally he gets up a lottery or raffle for such pictures as he 
may have on hand, makes sketches, for some v vanity-puffed tr adesman, 

his cour itry box and ornamental grounds, and drawings for senti- 
mental young women who kee p albums. W hen he is fortunate enough 
to get one of his best pictures into some minor exhibition, he esteems 
himself of vast importance, and cares little whether it be placed on the 
floor or near the ceiling, He talks frequently and boastfully of the 
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circumstance before his associates,—the lower class of players, et hoc 
genus omne. He is thought quite a prodigy of talent by milliners’- 
maids and dress-makers ; and is admired for his wit and pitied for his 
poverty by the bar-maid of * the Crown” where! he goes to seek for 
patrons, or, when faced by penury, to dissipate care in the fumes of 
beer and tobacco. 

He has adopted his present occupation more from a distaste for 
heavier yet more profitable labour, than any particular natural bias 
ine lining him towards it ; and in his pursuit of art is destitute of that 
fixed and determinate purpose which actuates those whose sincere de- 
sire is to excel, Accordingly, he wastes many valuable opportunities 
of improvement in futile enc deavours to imitate the style of the last 
reputed good picture he has seen. You learn by his copies that he mis- 
takes manner for merit, and apes the pe culiarity of the poniee $ 
handling instead of catching the general spirit of his excellence. ‘Thus 
we find him this week a stippling Deuner, and the next a splashing 
Salvator. 

How widely different a man, both m genius and breadth of character, 
is he whom we have next to desc des animated as he is witha me 
that, like a placid lake, is ever delicately susceptible of external im- 
pressions, and which, awakening with a smile to the sun of nature, re- 
flects back to Heaven its image, and to earth, the glorious forms ‘and 
ethereal hues that to earth belong. 

Paul Pictor was descended of a most respectable family ; but whose 
fortunes, through negligence more than prodigality, had lone been de- 
clining. He was born in an ancient city on the hens of the romantie 
Wye, ‘and received at the hands of masters but a commonplace and 
imperfect education. An intuitive fondness for art began at an early 
age to discover itself in him,—as the fugitive and rude drawings which 
have been preserved by his father—at first from feelings of pride, and 
since of affection—will very remarkably testify. 

Whilst yet a boy it was his delight to w ander through the picturesque 
and fragrant lanes, with which that interesting neighbourhood so plen- 
tifully abounds ; pramking his hat with wild-flowers, the dog-rose and 
honeysuc ‘kle from the hedge, or amusing himself by cracking carelessly 
the pendulous blossoms of an uprooted fox-glove, and singing joyfully 
the while out of that pure gladness of heart that sense of indolent en- 
jyoyment which results less from the reflection that such things are good 
and fair to look upon, than the exhilarating influence which nature im- 
parts to the quick-responding and elastic spirits of the unsophisticated 
and the young. 

This love of the picturesque grew upon him; and, as he approached 
maturer years, deepened into a passion. He began to discriminate 
and compare the pictorial qualities of objective nature, and by the 
exercise of his judgment, to collect and Jay down the first great prin- 
ciples ef a correct taste. For he drank of the draught which his soul 
loved neither at lectures vor in schcols, but at the great fountain- 
head whence alone all true notions of material beauty can be derived. 

He now found fresh sources of pleasure in his wanderings; for a 
salt was added to them which he knew not before. A row of ragged- 
looking cottages, backed by a grotesque old pollard-oak or elm, with a 
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few children to form varied groups as they gambol upon the road, would 
afford him, while he sketched them, a delight the vulgar never ex- 
perience ; whilst a pool with cattle, a rustic bridge, and some trees to 
form a vista, through which haply the eye might repose upon a 
mouldering ruin, or parish steeple, under certain effects of light and 
shadow, would throw hin Into a rapture, 

The happy days of his boyhood rolled rapidly away ; and in his 
fifteenth year, the world-wise among his re Jatives, caring little for his 
inclinations, and less for the decided bent of his genius, determined 
that he would make a decent tradesman. But the spirit of the youth 
resolutely resisted this step, and its eflect was to induce hin the 
more resolutely to pursue the path which his genius indicated, From 
this period, then, he adopted art as a profession, and they who knew 
him, and witnessed the untiring ardour and promising talent he dis- 
played in her service, predicted confidently the eminence which these 
qualities would at some day mesure him. Labouring dilizently durnog 
the greater portion of the day at his studies, he was net long in ob- 
taining a perfect knowledge of the laws which regulate optical per- 
spective, and a considerable ficiuity in drawing ; nor did be fail to turn 
these acquirements to profitable account. In the evening he loved to 
stroll out among the meadows, to refresh his eye with natural leht, 
and bis languid frame by exercise.  Tlow often at these hours would 
he walk lngermgly, and with a swelling bosom, along the luxuriant 
banks of his native Wye, to watch the settine sun as it sank behind the 
storm-blanehed bills, sad to mark for awhile the rainbow hues of de- 
parting twilight, as they streamed down the flood before him, and faded 
into purple gloom in the distance, 

It was after be had spent some months inthe study of his art, that 
agentleman of some taste and greater generosity, was struck by the 
merit he saw in some of Pictor's drawings. He noticed and encouraged 
the youth, procured: hina vood pictures to copy, and casts to draw 
from, and gave him a few choice works upon the tine arts. Nor did 
the mterest he then took in the young student ever subside ; and the 
feeling which was at first that of saiiaaledats on the one side, and of 
grateful humility on the other, has been converted in the dev of the 
painter's fame, mito a triendship deep, lasting, and 4 ‘ciprocal, 

The advantayves of this connexion to our artist were estimable: and 
after nearly exhausting his native place of subjects as well as patrons, 
he determine ad, under the advice of his friend, to proceed to London. 
He accordingly made every necessary preparation, and having received 
Introductions to some virfvose in town, shortly afterwards made his 
noiseless debut im that greatempoium of the arts. Here, for the first 
time in lis tile, and not without a sense of alarm, he found himself de- 
pendent upou his own resources, and felt that he, who had attracted 
some notice in the country, was here lost as it were ina vast crowd of 
candidates for pictorial honours. He now drew at the Museum, and 
painted incessantly, on the allotted days, at the National Gallery and 
British lustitution, rendering hits hand sure, and silently storing up 
the professional experiences which qualified bien for the great attempts 
he was subsequently destined to make and be successful in. He won, 
from many competitors, the silver medal of the Society of Arts, for 
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the best copy of a portrait; and, having entered as a student at the 
Academy, was equally fortunate there: he, moreover, received un- 
equivocal marks of approbation from its most distinguished pro- 
fessors. 

An offer being made to him by a nobleman (who had seen some of 
his studies from the life) to go to Antwerp, and copy the finest of the 
magnificent pictures by Rubens, in that city, he joyfully embraced it, 
and completed his engagement to the entire satisfaction of his patron. 
Leaving that place, he proceeded to Brussels, and from thence to 
Paris. There be remained two years, painting during that time a con- 
siderable number of good portraits (chiefly of the English residents), 
and devoting every spare moment he could command to the study of the 
great French masters. After making the tourof Switzerland, he next 
visited Milan, Florence, Rome, and Venice, and while staving in those 
places, imbibed very freely the various excellences of the Italian 
schools. During the five years spent on the continent, he sent an- 
nually a single picture (historical or imaginative) to the Academy Ex- 
hibition: and, illustrative of the high opinion entertained of his 
ability, you might always see before it a large group of spectators, 
chiefly artists, engaged in analyzing its particular merits, and admiring 
or detracting as the humour prevailed, 

Upon his return from the continent, his genius quickly gained him a 
prominent place among the painters of the day; and although he does 
not attach the magical ** R.A.” to his name, fashion and fortune assi- 
duously attend him. He has takena spacious house in a genteel square, 
and furnished it as might be expected of a painter—most superbly, and in 
perfect taste. He has built a kind of gallery for the exhibition of his 
collection of casts from the antique paintings and portfolios of rare 
drawings and prints. Upon the curiously-wrought tables hereof, you 
find dispersed among valuable bronzes, &c., Payne Knight's ingenious 
and philosophical book, the * Analytical Enquiry into the Principles of 
Taste,”” Duppa’s “ Lives of Michael Angelo and Raflaelle,” Roscoe’s 
“Lorenzo,” and that useful paper the “ Art Union ;” works which, 
while they contribute to the amusement of his numerous visiters, are at 
the same time calculated to give birth to, and cherish a proper esteem 
for art. 

In a spacious painting-room, well equipped with lay-figures, throne, 
screens, and draperies, between the hours of ten and four, he is pro- 
fessionally engaged. If you make a call upon him within these hours, 
you find on entering, a man of middle stature (with palette, mahl- 
stick, and pencils in his hands), painting at the fine picture which 
stands on the easel before him. He 1s elad in a flowing, richly- figured 
painting-gown, and wears his dark hair and whiskers very long. Upon 
looking closely, you observe a countenance pale and highly intellec- 
tual, but appearing somewhat saddened in expression—possibly by the 
difliculties and severe studies of his early life. His deportment ts wm- 
ning and gentlemanly; you quickly perceive in him a strong con- 
sciousness that the mantle of genius ts upon his shoulders, and without 
a single particle of affectation, he endeavours to make it sit gracefully 
in your estimation. If you converse with him upon the condition and 
prospects of art, it is then he becomes animated. You hear him lament 
that the higher classes of art, such as the historical and purely imagi- 
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native, should be so shamefully neglected in this country as they are : 
he expatiates freely upon the means of remedying this evil, and of 
diffusing a liberal and elevated taste amongst the people ; nor do you 
leave him without remarking, that he holds his profession in the hizhest 
admiration, and thinks there is none equal to it—an infallible proof of 
the enthusiast. 

He lives in good style, dresses by five, rides or drives for an hour, 
dines at half- “past SIX, anid ie rerhaps makes a late call at the artists con- 
versazione, or attends sone fashionable soirée to which he has been in- 
vited ; ane where, caressed by his aristoct ratical acquaintance, he Is 
esteemed one of the lions of the evening. And now that he has 
achieved eminence, chiefly through his own exertions, and thanks to 
portraiture, is in the possession of a handsome income, surrounded by 
many — ‘ntial friends, honoured in public, and respected in private 
life, we leave him * valete ct plaudite.” 

In oud to generalities, the first thing we have te remark, is the 
painful disadvantage under which the British painter too frequently 
labours—a defective education. Seldom, indeed, does he possess even 

as large an amount of classical knowledge as Ben Jonson, when speak- 
ing of such attainments, grudgingly allowed Shakspeare, The writ- 
ings of the ancients, so rich in dramatic and pictorial incident, he can 
therefore only consult through the diluted medium of translations—a 
circumstance obviously unfitting him to apprehend in full force their 
manifold beauties. But it is due to him to state that, without making 
pretensions to scholarship, he is gener rally well informed, and with the 
authors in his own language toler: ably familiar, 

Nor is the painter devoid of faults. He has been sometimes ac- 
cused, and we believe justly, of puffing himself into an undeserved 
celebri y—thus using the pen to more effectual purpose than the pencil, 
Moreover, the great race of competition against others occasionally 
engenders in his bosom a paltry profes ssional jealousy, instead of ex- 
citing a laudable and healthy emulation. But the most besetting and 
unpardonable sins of the suc cessful painter are, a love of money, which, 
rising superior to his sense of self-dignity, betrays him into the mean- 
ness of fawning upon, and administering to the vanities and other 
weaknesses of the rich, and a proneness to forget in the full career of 
prosperity, that he was once a humble student, and to treat with a su- 
percilious disdain, his less fortunate brother of the brush. 

We cannot close this our brief and necessarily imperfect ‘* Paper on 
Painters,”” without reminding the British public of the just claim this 
class of artists has upon them. For to satirize, as did Hogarth, 
the follies of mankind, and to hold up to universal execration the 
hideous and distorted ncomnente of vice. not less than to immortalize 
the virtuous actions of the good, or reflect back the lovely forms with 
which nature everywhere abounds, is to render an essential benefit to 
society. And he who does this, certainly deserves well, and has an 
unquestionable right to a liberal reward at the hands of his country- 
men. Nor, in this calculating age, is there needed a more conclusive 
evidence of the painter's utility, than is to be found in the elevated sta- 
tion we have recorded as bei ing assigned him, and which is at once an 
eloquent, though silent compliment to geaius, and a direct acknow- 
Jedgment of the humanizing and exalting character of art. 




















AMSTERDAM. 


Ir it be not heresy to Compare Venice with any other city in the world, 
I should be inclined to say that Amsterdam is the Venice of the north. 
Like the queen of the Laguna, the queen of the Zuyderzee is seated ona 
throne of islands, girded by innumerable canals. But the resemblance 
coves no further. In the Dutch Venice we must not look for the palaces 
and gondolas which confer the two-fold character of grandeur and ro- 
mance on the ancient city of the doges. The palaces of Amsterdam 
are small red brick houses, with white angles and pointed tops ;—her 
gondolas are large clumsy-looking boats, for they are usually laden with 
butter and cheese, But the quays of ‘Amsterdam are delightfully 
shaded by rows of verdant trees, an ornament which Venice cannot 
boast. 

The Dutch capital ts four leagues in circumference, and has eight en- 
trance-gates. The old ramparts are converted into promenades, and 


— 


the bastions, twenty-six in number, are occupied by gigantic mills, 
which secm to overshadow the city. Amsterdam is built in the form of 
a crescent, but perhaps it may not inaptly be compared to the form of 
atheatre, the port occupying the place of the stage. A large semi- 
circular moat runs round the walls, and five large canals, which supply 
water to all the rest, describe in the interior of the city five parallel 
curves, By the intersection of numerous canals, Amsterdam is divided 
into ninety-five little islands, which are connected together by no less 
than six hundred and sixty bridges. Thirty thousand houses and a po- 
pulation of more than two hundred and twenty thousand souls, are 
contained within the boundaries of this little archipelago, Amsterdam 
takes its name from a sluice (dam) constructed at the mouth of the 
river Amstel. 

- This city, which now occupies so important a place on the scene of 
the world, was, in the thirteenth century, nothing more than a little 
fishing village. The castle of the feudal lord, Ghysbert, reared its 
battlements in the midst of a few fishermen’s huts. His successor 
built towers, bastions, &c., and the village was magnified into a town, 
which town a count of Holland confiscated and appended to his own 
domains. After an ambiguous existence of half a century, the town 
of Amsterdam obtained a municipal constitution, It increased in ex- 
tent,—the wretched wooden palisade which had previously surrounded 
it, was now superseded by a brick wall, and at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, the descendants of the fishermen, who were the 
first settlers in Amsterdam, were masters of all the trade of the Baltic. 
But this prosperity created jealousy, and the inhabitants of some of the 
neighbouring districts one night took the suburbs of Amsterdam by 
surprise, and not content with burning and pillaging the houses, re- 
duced to ashes twenty-two vessels which were lying in the port. Ata 
subsequent period the anabaptists, headed by the celebrated John of 
Leyden, penetrated to the heart of the citadel, and ten years afterwards 
Amsterdam suffered another attack of a similar kind. After escaping 
triumphantly from all the dangers of those troubled times, and taking 
part in the great national insurrection, the inhabitants of Amsterdam 
emancipated themselves from the yoke of the Spaniards in the year 
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1578. From that period the wealth and commercial importance of 
this city may be dated. —_ Religious persecution caused vast numbers of 
fugitive protestants to take refuge | in the Dutch capital, and their in- 
dustry well repaid the protection “afforded them. The closing of the 
Scheldt, stipulated in the treaty of Munster, by ruining Antwerp, 
crowned the prosperity of Amsterdam. The latter city then became 
the metropolis of the commercial world. 

Amsterdam now retains but a very inconsiderable share of her former 
importance. The course of time, and the mutation of interests, have 
created new marts for trade, and new centres of indus stry ; the sceptre 
of commerce has passed into other hands. But fallen as she is, this 
once flourishing capital still retains the traditions and habits of her 
former existence. The picture which Fenelon drew of Amsterdam 
under the name of Tyre, is, even at the present day, faithful to reality, 

‘‘] should never,” says the fabulous traveller, ‘* be weary of con- 
templating the magnificent spectacle presented by this great city, in 
which all is life and activity. Ido not see here, as in the towns of 
Greece, groups of idjers lounging and gossipping in the public streets, 
and staring at every stranger who lands at the ports. The men are 
busily employed unto: ding the vessels, conveying the merchandise to 
the places of sale, arranging the store-houses, and keeping strict ac- 
counts of their dealings with foreign merchants.” 

The picture would have been still more correct if he had added that 
the fair sex in Amsterdam rival the men in industry and activity. At 
Morocco | have seen women harnessed to the eae and at Utrecht ] 
have frequently seen a woman dragging a heavily laden canal boat, 
whilst her husband was sitting very composedly at the prow smoking 
his pipe. In Amsterdam the most laborious work is often consigned to 
females. They are continually seen unloading boats, hurling wheel- 
barrows, rolling casks, &c., and that fanatical cleanliness wid is a 
national characteistic of the people, imposes on a Duteh maid-servant 
a degree of toilsome labour which in other countries men servants 
would rebel against. But the victims submit to their martyrdom with 
the utmost cheerfulness and good humour, and their ruddy complexions 
bear ample evidence that their exertions are not inimical to health, 

Amsterdam may be compared to a ship on the open sea. The city 
seems to be floating on the water, and would perish of thirst were it 
not for the frequent falls of rain which supply its cisterns and reservoirs. 
But this resource is not found sufficient and supplies of water are ob- 
tained from the river Vecht, which is a few leagues distant. 

The peculiarity which first strikes a stranger on entering Amsterdam, 
is its extreme silence. The city is as quiet and noiseless as the plains 


which surround it. The reason of this is, that the canals are the me- 
Gam of every kind of conveyance. Scarcely such a thing as a car- 
riage is seen, Indeed, the use of carriages is confined to a few 


privile ged persons, a limitation which is rendered necessary by reasons 
of public safety. The ground on which the city is built is so unsolid, 

that the passing of the lightest vehicle makes the houses shake to their 
This inconvenience has suggested the invention of 
a singular kind of hackne »y-coach. The body of the vehicle rests not 
upon wheels, but on a sled; ve, which slides along the street without 
either jolting or noise. This machine is drawn by a single horse. The 


very foundations. 
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coachman walks at one side, and instead of a whip, carries in his hand 
a piece of cloth steeped in oil, which from time to time he puts under 
the sledge, to render it' more slippery, and to ease the efforts of the 
horse. The reader may easily guess the sort of speed at which this 
carriage proceeds, and the annoyance of riding in it. 

Since [ am on the subject of public vehicles, | may here say a word 
respecting Dutch stage-coaches. There is no limitation of the number of 
persons they convey. Indeed, the owners are obliged to take as many 
passengers as may present themselves, If at the hour of starting a 
passenger should appear who cannot by any possibility be crammed into 
the already over-filled coach, the owners are obliged to put horses to 
another for his accommodation. Even in this regulation we may perceive 
a characteristic trait of the Dutch people, who are always in fear of 
bemg too late. 

The houses in Amsterdam, as I have already cbserved, are built of 
brick, as they are in all parts of Holland. In the superior street the 
brick 1s left of its natural red-colour; but in the better quarters of the 
town, such as the Keyser-Gracht, the Heere-Gracht, and the Cingel, 
the outsides of the houses are painted and varnished as carefully as the 
panels of the interior, Unfortunately, good taste does not always dic- 
tate the choice of colours. Some houses are blue, others green or yel- 
low, whilst the corners and peaked tops being plastered white, and 
ornamented with rude sculpture, increase the singularity of their ap- 
pearance. The utmost refinement of luxury and taste of which a 
Dutchman can give proof, is to surmount each corner of his house with 
a classic vase, and to fix on the culminating point in the centre of the 
edifice, the figure of a bull, a sheep, or a shepherd. Such is the fa- 
vourite style of civil architecture in Holland. The houses have inva- 
riably three windows on each story in front; some have more: those 
which have five are houses of the very highest class. All are built on 
piles, for the stratum of earth is very thin, and water is found seven or 
eight feet below the surface. For a house of ordinary magnitude, about 
a hundred piles are necessary, each being from forty to sixty feet long. 
For public buildings, thousands of these piles are requisite. I have 
heard it alleged, that in the erection of the Palace, no less than thir- 
teen thousand seven hundred were employed, and for the Navy Office, 
eight thousand, Thus building is a costly undertaking in Holland; 
building a house is a secondary consideration ; it is necessary to begin 
by building the ground on which the house is to stand. ‘This last- 
mentioned process is not always very easily accomplished, for the 
cround often gives way during the progress of the structure raised upon 
it. Forexample: it has been found impossible to complete the steeple 
of the Nieuw-Kerk on the Dam, because the edifice sank in proportion 
as it was raised. This mode of building is attended by many serious 
inconveniences. The canals became stagnant, which renders the water 
fetid in summer, and impure at all seasons. But it rarely happens that 
means are taken to set the water in motion, or to procure fresh supplies 
by the aid of sluices, lest the action of the current, by loosening the 
piles should endanger the stability of every house in the city. 

The traveller who describes, and the reader who peruses the descrip- 
tion, rarely place themselves in the same point of view. Objects whose 
visible appearance forcibly strikes the eye, do not in descriptoin make 
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an equally strong impression on the mind: and besides, a certain share 
of cockney curiosity and wonder almost invariably takes possession of 
every one on a first visit to a foreign country. Holland is par excel- 
lence the country of minute, and any one who seeks to describe it, 
may well be pardoned for entering into details ; yet, nevertheless, I feel 
that I incur the risk of being submerged in a torrent of infinite tri- 
vialities, if T attempt to proceed from street to street, and from house 
to house. ‘To avoid this catastrophe, I must beg of the reader to as- 
cend with me to the top of the tower of the palace, a point from whence 
we may command a view of the amphibious city, without the danger of 
losing ourselves in the labyrinth of canals and quays. But before we 
look at the picture immed lately beneath us, we will take a glance at 
the country beyond the walls which eavincle Amsterdam, 

That vast plain of greyish-coloured water which spreads itself before 
us is the Zuyderzee, whose dark muddy waves roll slowly ov till they 
mingle with the German ocean. The other expanse of water extend- 
ing on the west, is called the Ey (Egg), which name it derives from its 
form, and it separates North from South Holland. Further to the 
souty is the Lake of Haarlem, glistening in the sun like a mirror. 
Around these masses of water immense plains of verdure extend as far as 
the eye can reach, and in the distance are blended with the blue clouds. 
On every side are seen, like the masts of vessels in a harbour, groups 
of towers and steeples, tracing dark perpendicular lines on the horizon. 
These are Alkmaar, Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, and numerous other 
towns which are discernable in every direction in which the spectator 
turns his eye. This panorama is not very varied, but it is quite original, 
and not deficient in grandeur. It even derives a charm from its cha- 
racteiistic monotony. ‘The extensive plains of fresh verdure present 
an air of calmness and repose, and whilst contemplating them, the 
mind is imbued with a feeling of pleasing melancholy. Mountain 
scenery § ems to represent agitated life—it creates ideas of conflict 
and difficul tv. Plains, on the co ntrary, are emblematic of a state of 
existence, whose course clides smoothly on, unrufiled by passion and 
troub le ‘ 

But let us now look down on the city, which, at a bird’s-eye view, 
— a singular character of uniformity. With the exception of 

vo great | rothic churches, and five or six steeples, remarkable only for 
their deafening chimes and Spanish architecture, the public buildings 
of Amsterdam are not distinguishable from private houses. The most 
remarkable ts the palace, on the top of which we are now supposed to 
be stationed. The square on which this edifice stands, and which it 
almost entirely fills, 1s called the Dam, and forms the central point of 
the city. This palace was in fact the Town Hall in the time of the 
Republic, and its architecture was originally in the purest gothic style. 
it was, however, modernized and disti: cured for the purpose of being 
converted into a residence for King Louis Bonaparte. It is still used as 
a ulate, and King William resides in it when he visits Amsterdam. 
The throne-room is said to be larger than any similar apartment in 
Europe. The walls are faced with white marble, but the finest orna- 
ments in the room are some Spanish flags, formerly wrested from 
foreign despotism by the hands of liberty. 

We will not descend from our Belvidere without first taking a glance 
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at that immense line of ships which borders the city on the north, and 
seems like a tutelary forest to protect it against the fury of winds and 
waves. When the colours are waving at the mast heads, the coup-d’ail 
is magnificent, and at all times the spectacle presents an imposing ina- 
nifestation of Dutch industry and activity. The port which forms a 
line of junction between the Ey and the Zuyderzee, is not less than a 
league in length, and is always filled with vessels. At one end is the 
navy dockyard, but of that I shall say nothing, as it is merely the 
shadow of what it was. The two enormous dykes which intersect the 
port, are objects worthy of greater attention. The canals communicate 
with the Zuyderzee, and through it with the north sea. This latter has 
several times threatened to submerge the whole city of Amsterdam. 
some parts of which used to be regularly inundated during high tides. 
Now the enemy is subjugated, and Amsterdam reposes in peace under 
the safe-guard of her two stone giants. These formidable bulwarks 
are covered with fresh grass-plots, which serve as promenades. The 
citizen of Amsterdam is above all things proud of his port. There he 
feels himself at home. The smell of pitch and tar is to him more 
grateful than all the pefumes of the east. Tents moored to the shore 
by long planks of wood, project to a considerable distance over the 
water, and mingle with the shipping. Here the Hollanders of the old 
school, those who still boast, as did their ancestors of the seventeenth 
century, of having more ships than houses, love to spend their leisure 
hours. Seated under one of these tents, pipe in mouth, a Dutchman 
is in his natural element, like Neptune floating over his empire with his 
trident in his hand. 

Holland owes her existence to the spirit of association; it cannot, 
therefore, be matter of surprise that that spirit should have taken 
deep root in the people. Amsterdam is distinguished above every 
city in the world by the number of its liberal and philanthropic insti- 
tutions, all of which have been founded and are supported by voluntary 
gifts. To enumerate them would occupy too much space; but it is 
sufficient to observe that the arts, literature, science, agriculture, and 
commerce, have each their academies. Every kind of human miser 
and infirmity is succoured and relieved, not by the official and paid cha- 
rity which waits till it hears the appeal of misfortune, but by that spon- 
taneous benevolence which seeks for and finds objects deserving relief. 
But the city of Amsterdam, prosperous as it is in appearance, is like 
every other great capital, afflicted with the scourge of pauperism. 
It is calculated that twenty thousand persons subsist by daily alms; 
but not one of these is seen begging in the streets. Houses of refuge 
are open for those who can work, and hospitals for the sick and dis- 
abled. , 

In Holland, the spirit of association pervades as it does in England, 
every class of the community. Among working people societies are 
formed, the members‘of which pay a moderate weekly subscription and 
thereby ensure to themselves succour in case of sicknesss, and some 
little provision for their widows in the event of their death. 

A volume might be written on the subject of false reputations, good, 
bad, and indifferent. It rarely happens that a man really is what he 
is reputed to be. The same remark is applicable to nations. The ma- 
jority of travellers form hasty judgments and are struck by superficial 
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appearances. Very few dive below the surface of things. The reputa- 
tion of nations, like that of individuals, is an infiexible circle, from the 
boundaries of which they do not easily esca 

For example : Spanish gravity was long, and still is with many an ar- 
ticle of faith : yet there are few greater errors in the world. No people 
are in reality less grave, or more passionately fond of pleasure than the 
Spaniards. The Dutchman is not, any more than the Spaniard, true 
to his reputation. He is said to be taciturn ; but, on the contrary, he 
is exceedingly loquacious, He is reputed to be a model of cleanliness ; 
but he exercises that virtue only in his house and not on his person. 
It is no uncommon thing to see a Dutchman with an unwashed face, 
and a shirt that he has worn for a fortnight, sitting in a room which has 
been cleaned and scrubbed till it presents a picture of spotless nicety. 

Neither is there any greater degree of truth in all that has been said 
and written on the phlegmatic temperament of the Dutch people. I 
happened to be in Amsterdam during the time of the fair, and certainly 
I might easily have imagined myself in the most extravagantly gay and 
riotous city in Europe. During the day, the people were engaged in 
running after puppet-shows and tumblers, and some degree of order 
was preserved. But at night the scene changed. No sooner had the 
clock struck ten, than groups of women collected in the streets singing 
and dancing like Bacchantes, and forcing every passer by to join in 
their turbulent mirth. 

Every quay, every street, and especially the Kulverstraat (the Re- 
gent-street of Amsterdam), was occupied by these Eumenides, and 
their noisy saturnalia was kept up during the whole mght. But this 
mania was not confined to the women ; the men also were infected with 
it. Groups of sailors might he seen, engaged i in riotous dancing ; and 
parties of shepherds, from the adjacent country parts, clothed in sheep’s 
skin, were besieging the taverns, and instead of their usual beverage, 
milk, were indulging in libations of gin and brandy. 

1 observed that the North-Hollanders were in the majority in this 
noisy merry-making. The women of North-Holland are easily dis- 
cernable from the rest by their peculiar head-gear. They wear on their 
heads, bands of silver or gold, with rosettes of the same metal on the 
temples, Their hair, which is frizzed, entirely covers their foreheads. 
This singular diadem is called a fers. In addition to these gold and 
silver ornaments, some wear small straw hats, of a shape by no means 
becoming, and others wear lace caps. The head-dress of the women 
of Amsterdam consists of a small round coif or cap, which fits so 
closely that the border is the most conspicuous portion of it, and the 
head of the wearer seems to be set in a frame-work of quilling. 

The performances at the theatre did not materially differ from those 
in the streets. The principal piece was a sort of ballet or pantomime, 
in which incidents similar to those which had furnished amusement to 
the populace at the show-booths during the day, were reproduced and 
caricatured. It was a sort of mixture of the Spanish saynete and the 
Italian harlequinade. 

1 must not quit Amsterdam without saying a word or two about the 
Jews, who form nearly one tenth of the population, They reside in a 
particular quarter of the city, not because they are forced to do so, 
but because they prefer living together. 
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_The universal toleration which prevails in Holland, makes no excep- 
tion with reference to Jews; they enjoy the same rights and privileges as 
Christian citizens, It is a curious fact, that at the very time when the 
inquisition exercised the greatest degree of rigour against the children 
of Israel in Spain and Portugal, those two powers were represented at 
Amsterdam by two individuals of the proscribed race. The one, Don 
Manuel de Belmonte, when residing in Spain, received from the Em- 
peror letters of nobility; the other, Don Jerome Nunez da Costa, has 
transmitted his name to a line of illustrious descendants in Holland. 

The Jews of Amsterdam are divided into two tribes: the Germans, 
who are comparatively poor, and the Portuguese who are very rich. 
The synagogue of the latter tribe is the largest and most richly en- 
dowed in Europe. They exercise various trades and professions ; but 
the natural bent of their inclination seems to lead them here, as well 
as in other countries, to stock-jobbing. Another occupation for which 
they have a particular predilection, and which they appear to mono- 
polize by a sort of hereditary right, is diamond polishing. In Am- 
sterdam, they carry on this business in a building allotted to the pur- 
pose. 

The Jews’ quarter in Amsterdam is distinguished from every other 
part of the city by its want of cleanliness. The countenances of its 
residents preserve here, perhaps more than elsewhere, the Hebrew cha- 
racter pure and unalloyed. Many of the men keep up the old Jewish 
costume: the three-cornered hat, the long blue coat, and bushy beard. 

Two centuries ago, a boy of delicate frame and sickly constitution, 
was born in Amsterdam, in the bosom of the Israelite community. 
The first language he learned was the Hebrew, the first book he read 
was the Bible, and his first masters were rabbi. This boy was en- 
dowed with precocious intelligence, and reason inspired him with 
doubt. His bold turn of thinking scandalized his tribe, whose chiefs 
summoned him to appear before them. They insisted on retractations, 
which he refused to make. The contest was warmly kept up, and the 
conference ended in an open rupture. Finding himself rejected by 
the followers of his own faith, he mingled with the Christians, and 
learned the Greek and Latin languages. 

His master had a daughter to whom he became attached, but his 
affection was not returned; he therefore renounced love, and devoted 
himself wholly to study. One passion took place of the other. Des- 
cartes superseded the mistress. The young philosopher soon had no 
other society than the writings of the great doubter, and he made ap- 
plications of the methode which not a little alarmed the rabbis. 

Fearing that his defection would shake their credit, they offered him 
a pension if he would consent to appear again in the synagogue. His 
answer was an ironical refusal, and an attempt at assassination was the 
reply of enemies. Having escaped from the blow aimed at his life by 
a hired murderer, he retired into the country, and earned his, subsist- 
ence by the labour of his hands, for he was poor. 

The sentence of rabbinical excommunication caused him to withdraw 
toa still greater distance from his native city, and after some time 
spent in wandering from one asylum to another, he finally fixed his 
abode at the Hague. There he lived in profound retirement, and in the 
observance of stoical abstinence. A few pence sufficed to supply his 
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daily wants, his mind supported his body, and he derived nourishment 
from the source of his own thoughts. But in spite of his obscure ex- 
istence, his name became widely known. From his philosophic Thebais 
he exercised an influence over the intellectual world. He had disciples 
by whom he was regarded as an oracle, and who sometimes violated 
his solitude to seek his opinion on intricate metaphysical questions. 

This pacific sort of power and dominion was all that his ambition 
aimed at. He never wished to enter upon the stormy fields of 
controversy which are swarmed by the common herd of man. Having 
renounced all worldly enjoyments, he despised riches; his mind soared 
to lofty regions, whence he looked down with contempt on the false 
honours of this world. He rejected all pecuniary benefits, refused 
even the inheritance of a friend, and the offers of princes, who visited 
him personally in the hope of tempting him to forsake his seclusion ; 
he preferred to pursue in silent liberty the task he had marked out for 
himself. As the follower of Descartes, and the precursor of the 
eighteenth century, he added a strong stone to the edifice of philo- 
sophy. 

This Jew was Spinosa. 


C.N. 





A TALE OF A TRUMPET. 


Part Il. 
BY THOMAS HOOD, Esa. 


“ Come,” said the talkative Man of the Pack, 
“Before 1 put my box on my back, 
For this elegant, useful Conductor of Sound, 
Come—suppose we call it a pound! 


Only a pound ! it's only the price 
Of hearing a Concert once or twice, 
It’s only the fee 
You might give Mr. C., 
And after all not hear his advice. 
But common prudence would bid you stump it ; 
For, not to enlarge, 
It's the regular charge 
Ata Fancy Fair tor a penny trumpet. 
Lord ! what's a pound to the blessing of hearing !” 
(‘A pound’s a pound,” said Dame Eleanor Spearing.) 


Try it again! no harm in trying! 

A pound’s a pound there’s no denying ; 

But think what thousands and thousands of pounds, 
We pay for nothing but hearing sounds : 

Sounds of Equity, Justice, and Law, 

Parliamentary jabber and jaw, 

Pious cant, and moral saw, 
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Hocus-pocus, and Mon-tong-paw, 

And empty sounds not worth a straw— 
Why it costs a guinea, as I’m a sinner, 

To hear the sounds at a Public Dinner! 
One pound one thrown into the puddle, 
To listen to Fiddle, Faddle, and Fuddle! 
Not to forget the sounds we buy 

From those who sell their sounds so high, 
That, unless the Managers pitch it strong, 
To get a Signora to warble a song 

You must fork out the blunt with a haymaker’s prong! 


It’s not the thing for me—I know it, 
To crack my own ‘Trumpet up and blow it ; 
But it is the best, and time will show it. 
There was Mrs, F. 
So very deaf, 
That she might have worn a percussion-cap, 
And been knock'd on the head without hearing it snap. 
Well, | sold her a horn, and the very next day 
She heard from her husband at Botany Bay! 
Come—eighteen shillings—that’s very low, 
You'll save the money as shillings go, 
And I never knew so bad a lot, 
By hearing whether they ring or not! 


Eighteen shillings! it’s worth the price, 
Supposing you're delicate-minded and rather nice, 
To have the medical man of your choice, 

Instead of the one with the strongest voice— 
Who comes and asks you how’s your liver, 

And where you ache, and where you shiver ; 

And as to your nerves so apt to quiver, 

As if he was hailing a boat on the river! 

And then with ashout, like Pat in a riot, 

Tells you to keep yourself perfectly quiet! 


Or a tradesman comes—as tradesmen will— 
Short and crusty about his bill, 

Of patience, indeed, a perfect scorner, 
And because you're deaf and unable to pay, 
Shouts whatever he has to say, 

In a vulgar voice that goes over the way, 

Down the street, and round the corner ! 
Come—speak your mind—it’s No or Yes” 
(“ I’ve half a mind,” said Dame Eleanor 8S.) 


Try it again—no harm in trying, 
Of course you hear me, as easy as lying— 
No pain at all, like a surgical trick, 
To make you squall and struggle and kick, 
Like Juno or Rose, 
Whose ear undergoes 
Such horrid tugs as membrane and gristle, 
For being as deaf as yourself to a whistle! 


You may go to surgical chaps if you choose, 

Who will blow up your tubes like copper flues, 

Or cut your tonsils right away, 

As you'd shell out your almonds for Christmas-day ; 
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And after all a matter of doubt, 
Whether you ever would hear the shout 
Of the little blackguards that bawl about, 
“There you go with your tonsils out !” 
Why I knew a deaf Welshman who came from Glamorgan 
On purpose to try a surgical spell, 
And paid a guinea, and might as well 
Have called a monkey into his organ! 
For the aurist only took a mug 
And pour'd in his ear some acoustical drug, 
That instead of curing deafened him rather, 
As Hamlet's uncle served Hamlet's father! 
That's the way with your surgical gentry ! 
And happy your luck 
if you don't pet stuck 
Through your liver and lights at a royal entry, 
Because you never answered the sentry. 


Try it again, dear madam, try it! 

Many would sell their beds to buy it. 

1 warrant you often wake up in the night, 
Ready to shake to a jelly with fright, 
And up you must get to strike a livht, 
And down you go, in you know what, 
Whether the weather is ¢ hilly or not,— 
‘That's the way a cold is got, 

‘To see at you heard «a noise or not! 


Whi, bless you, a woman with organs like yours 
Is hi: aly safe to ste » out of f doors { 

Just fancy a horse that comes full pelt, 

hut as quiet as if he was “shod with felt,” 
‘Tillhe rushes against vou with all his foree ; 
And then 1 needn't describe of COUPSe, 

While he hicks vou about without remorse, 
llow awkward it is to be groom’d bya horse! 


Ora bullock comes, as mad as King Lear, 
And you never dream that the brute is near, 
Till he probes his horn right into your ear, 
Whiethes you lke the thing on lump it, 

And all for want of bi lying a trumpet! 


in not a female to fret and vex, 

Butat | belonged to the sensitive sex, 

Ex pos'd to all sorts of indeheate sounds, 

1 wouldn't be deaf fora thousand pounds." 


Lord! only think of chucking a copper) 
To Jack ol Bob with a tunber limb, 

Who looks as if he was singing a hymn, 
Luste oA of asi ny tliat ‘ very lunproper! 


Or just oe ina pub lic place 
ou see a great fellow a- pulling a fac e, 
With his sts npg eyes and his mouth likean O,— 
And how is a poor deaf |: idy to know,— 
he lower orders ar e up to such games— 
If he's cal lug ‘ Green Peas,” or calling her names! 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF L. E, L. 


Ir is seldom that we meet with such a book as this; and when we 
do, it is but too often obtained, as in the present instance, at the dear 
and bitter cost of having been prematurely bereaved of the subject of 
it. ‘True fame indeed is only to be had by dying for it; and, as re- 
gards the individual, it is worth the purchase, even at that price. But 
not so as regards the generation to whom that individual belonged, 
England would give all the literary fame that Byron has conferred upon 
her, to have him back again; and not to have lost L. E. L. we would 
willingly have been without even the present beautiful monument to 
her genius and her name—a monument constructed, one half of the en- 
during marble of her own literary deeds—the other half of those deli- 
cate and graceful sculptural ornaments, and those sadly-sweet funereal 
flowers which the mingled skill, taste, and friendship of her biographer 
have wreathed about it. The first volume of Mr. Blanchard’s tribute 
to Miss Landon’s memory, comprises a sketch of her literary and per- 
sonal life, written in pursuance of her own express wish, and ‘in ful- 
filment of a pledge given to her long before she meditated leaving 
England, and reviewed immediately preceding her departure — I should 
not otherwise” (adds Mr. Blanchard in his brief preface), ‘‘ have pre- 
sumed to attempt anything of the kind,” Then we are doubly indebted 
to Miss Landon’s judgment and taste in exacting the pledge,—tor it 
would be difficult to name any other individual among her literary friends 
or acquaintance so perfectly well qualified for the pleasing, yet emi- 
nently painful and difficult task—especially dithcult as regards the 
disastrous circumstances under which Miss Landon died. As we think 
it due to the memory of our favourite female poet, that all her com- 
patriots should read, in its original form, the account which Mr, 
Blanchard gives of those circumstances, we shall tempt them to do so 
by not saying one more word on the melancholy subject,—except to in- 
timate, that although everything has been done that could be done to 
clear up the strange mystery, it still remains, and is likely to remain, 
unsolved. 

Miss Landon was of a respectable Herefordshire family, and very 
early exhibited sigus of that genius, and the leading tendencies of it, 
which marked her after life. ‘* Atso early an age as this,” says her 
biographer (seven years), ‘‘ she would occupy an hour or two of the 
evening amusing her father and mother with accounts of the wonderful 
castles she built ia her imagination.” In fact, never was any human 
creature more entirely made up of imagination, even to her sensibility 
itself, which, intense as it was, was ‘of imagination all compact.” 
Unhappily, too, in her castle-building, the gloomy dungeons of grief 
and sadness occupied more of her care and skill than the gay halls 
for revelry, or the pleasant chambers for repose. ‘This was the blot in 
her poetry, and the bane of her life. She allowed her imagination to 
revel in the dark places of the world of sentiment and sensibility, till 
it acquired a diseased propensity for dwelling in such spots, and the 
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free air and wholesome sunshine of life grew at last distasteful to her. 
She was in some sort, a female Byron—made the more so perhaps by 
his fatal example; and much of her poetry, instead of being to herself 
and others the rich solace of real ills, became the fertile source of ima- 
ginary ones. 

It is true that in her own case, no less than in that of her “ great 
exemplar,” the evil was but a temporary one, and was rapidly passing 
away when she was prematurely snatched from among us. There ts 
every reason to feel confident that both Byron and Miss Landon (but 
particularly the latter) had they lived but a few years longer, would have 
repudiated all the dangerous mistakes and deb asing errors of their 
poetry, and become as eminently the benefactors and ‘teachers of inan- 
kind throuch the gentle and genial wisdom of their verse, as they were 
but too often the misleaders by its il-regulated passion, and its over- 
strained and unhealthy excitement. Miss Landon said once, when 
quite a child, ** 1 would rather be a Spartan than a Sybarite.” = This 
was said in reference to her habits of physical life. But unfortunately 
her intellectual habits grew up to be more Sybarite than Sparti nia 
rumpled rose-leaf banished her mind's repose, and changed its whole- 
some and invigorating slumbers into painful and exhausting dreams— 
causing her ** poet’s eye,” instead of performing its true office’ of 
seeing * the light that never was on sea or land,” to discern a dark- 
ness equally visionary, and still more apt to propagate its like in the 
immaginati mot others. 

Bo enough of this. The unhealthy because the unhappy tendency 

" Miss Landon’s poetical writings was, as we have said, rapidly pass- 
ing away, and giving place to that higher and = purer tone which was 
alone wanting to them, when she was snatched from us, leaving behind 
her only the ** Remains,” which form so valuable and delightful a por- 
tion of the present work. Indeed there need be no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing these ** Remains” (it is a melancholy word to be so applied) 
to be td the whole superior in practical qui alities of the highest cast 
to any p evious public ationot Lb. Ek. L.'s of similar length, both as re- 
cards the verse and the prose. The latter occupies nearly one-third of 
the volume, and consists entirely of a series of sketches, entitled, 
* The Female Picture Gallery,” each sketch being devoted to the 
principal female characters in one of Scott’s novels. The subject is a 
most delightful ove in every point of view, and especially so in such 
hi rye and it ‘ is been treated with as much eritical acumen as strong 
and deep feeling. Among the poetry, the principal piece is a tragedy, 
of which much expectation had been excited among the writer’s friends 
during her lifetime . and which, with some faults, is fully answerable to 
her high poetical reputation. Passion, which is, or should be, the 
essence of all tragedy, was also the essence of LE. L.’s genius; and 
this drama, which is called ** Castruecio Castrucani,” will be read with 
Intense interest, and might unquestionably be adapted to the stage with 
every prospectot success. ‘The remainder of the volume consists of a 
large number of miscellaneous pieces, every one of which presents some 
peculiar point of interest and attraction, and the whole of which in- 
clude an amount of poetry, imaginative, reflective, and passionate, 
which would alone have established for its writer a high and enduring 
reputation, had she never written another line. 
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This work will no doubt be the most popular one of the season, and 
what is seldom the case with works so favoured, it will rise in public 
estimation in proportion as its mere temporary popularity passes 
away. 

The first volume is embellished by a portrait of Miss Landon, after a 
painting by Maclise, the original of which is no less remarkable as a 
likeness than attractive as a picture. 





HISTORY OF INDIA.* 


Exceiurnt as Mr. Mill’s “ History of India” undoubtedly is, since 
his volumes were published, such an ‘abundance of materials has come 
to light illustrative of Indian history, that another and more complete 
work on the same subject has lately been much required. The Oriental 
Translation Fund has done much to facilitate the labours of the his- 
torian, but a considerable mass of information has been collected by 
residents and travellers in India, civil and military, in the service of 
the East India Company, who found it either to their advantage or 
amusement to preserve and publish the results of their observations 
upon, and studies of, the literature and people belonging to} the 

vast continent in which they found a temporary home. Various 
periudicals are published in the two presidencies, besides several 
that are produced in London, the principal object of which has been 
the collection of every description of knowledge relating to this 
important and interesting portion of Asia, and the diffusion of such 
intelligence has created a love for this branch of study among all who 
have leisure or opportunity to pursue it. 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone has for some years been en- 
gaged in collecting the materials for a more important production, and 
—an advantage, a very material one, his predecessors did not possess— 
has been studying the subject where alone its numberless features could 
be properly considered—in India. A portion of the result of his la- 
bours, the first two volumes of his history, embracing the Hindoo and 
M: ahomedan periods is now before the public, and the student may re- 
fer to their pages with the fullest assurance that he will there find the 
information he needs. Mr. Elphinstone has entered upon his laborious 
duties with the patience of a scholar, and the spirit of a philosopher, 
making the field of his inquiry as comprehensive as the most exacting 
critic could desire. In the physical history will be found all the 
geographical features of the country—its vegetable and mineral pro- 
ducts, its animals, and the other divisions of its natural history; and 
besides the regular chronicle of events, the author enters deeply into 
the intellectual history of the different nations, pourtraying their pro- 
gress in poetry, philosophy, the fine arts, and religion; the several 
castes into which the people are divided, their manners, customs, and 
festivals, with a full account of the various dynasties by whom they were 
ruled, the wars in which they were engaged, and the laws by which they 
were governed : ; theircommerce, agriculture, and manufactures, and every 
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other detail necessary for a complete knowledge of their moral and 
physical condition. The research shown in these investigations, calls 
for acknowledgment equally with the perspicuity of the text; aol after 
a perusal of these valu ible volumes, we cannot but congratulate the 
Asiatic scholar on the acquisition to his library this important under- 
taking promises to be. 


_ ——— 


THE HON. MRS. DAMER'S TRAVELS.® 


Tne reputation that the accomplished Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
achieved by the publication of her letters, describing aus fell under 
her observation during her residence in the dominions of the Grand 
Signor, has doubtless had no inconsiderable influence towards produc- 
ing the various diaries that our adventurous lady travellers have since 
placed before the public; but however natural this may be, and, as we 
have found it in most cases, equally pleasant, we were not prepared to 
meet amongst the most agreeable of these followers of Lady Montague 
one of her own descendants. The Hon. Mrs. Damer, however, does 
not seem satisfied with being in the train of her celebrated grand- 
mother, she has evidently sought to rival her ladyship in the very fea- 
tures in ace lh she has so long been considered the most delightful of 
tourists; and we must do her the justice to add, the rivalry is perfectly 
successful. Possibly this result may have been obtained by the faci- 
lities afforded her for procuring access to the most desirable places 

—a facility very rarely granted even in these hberal times, and in those 
of Lady Montague, in m: iny instances not to be purchased at any cost. 
Although there was a very powerful charm in the style of her ladyship’ 8 
letters, the chief attraction of her work lay in the novel pictures of 
Turkis h domestic life she there presented to the public. Who can for- 
get her description of the harem and the baths she visited, where the 
pen of the lively writer seems to linger with a sense of Asiatic luxury 
that half intoxicate s the European reader. These enjoyments of the 
Turkish women were so guarded by the jealousy of their lords, that 
they were closed against all eyes save those of their own sex ; and sin- 

ul; iras might be in the last century, though now common enough, the 
residence of an accomplished Suslishunmnen in their capital, it was, 
and is st:ll,exceedingly rare to find one so adventurous as to trust her- 
self to their private society, This accounts for the paucity of our in- 
formation on the domestic manners of the Turks, from which sugma 
even the famous letters of Lady Wortley Montague do not relieve 
our literature; but thanks to her talented and fearless kinsw oman, itcan 
no longer remain there. The Hon. Mis. Damer it seems was enabled to 
penetrate into the most private homes of the Turkish nobles, where she 
was kindly and honourably welcomed, both by the fair inmates and 
by their lordly masters. She shared in their festivals, observed their 
ceremonies, partook of their banquets, and enjoyed their luxuries ; and 
possessing Iterary talent of no ordinary kind, she has given to the 
world such pictures of life in the harem it is in vain to look for else- 


_ —— —_ — + 


® Diary of a Tour in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, ‘end the Holy Laad. By the Hon. Mrs. 
S. L. Dawson Damer, 2 vols. 
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where. She, however, confined not her attention to what was going on 
in such places, however attractive it was; she looked about her like a 
genuine traveller wherever she went, and has furnished us with as good an 
account of the Osmanlis out of doors. Mrs. Damer was accompanied 
by her family and a very respectful suz¢e—among whom a physician and 
an artist were of great advantage to her—the former being in request 
everywhere to confer professional assistance, and the latter finding ample 
employment in the exhaustless scope for his art that continually pre- 
sented itself,—admirable examples of which enrich these volumes. This 
respectable attendance doubtless assisted in creating the favourable 
impression the fair tourist seems to have made, and was in some mea- 
sure the cause of the unusual facilities for seeing what was most worthy 
of observation that were afforded her wherever she went. Her route 
promised the highest interest at every step. Lingering among the 
classic ruins of Greece, the accomplished traveller describes the pre- 
sent state of that ill-governed kingdom, without forgetting anything 
due to its connexion with the past. After visiting Athens, Corinth, and 
many other interesting localities, she proceeded to Constantinople, where 
the reader is indulged with the many seductive representations before 
alluded to, of the gay doings at Stamboul, among which the young 
sultan and his chief pachas are prominent objects. After touching at 
Smyrna, Cos, and Rhodes, the tourist lingers at Beyrout, thence travels 
to Jaffa, and on to Jerusalem; she then traverses the Holy Land, and, 
as her Diary gives indisputable evidence, in a spirit becoming its sacred 
soil. It is only justice to state that her observations on a country 
which must ever be regarded by both Jews and Christians as of the 
deepest interest and veneration, cannot but be considered as affording 
much valuable materials in illustration of biblical learning—in this 
respect we even think her work superior to those of Lord Lindsey 
and the Baron Geramb Jerusalem, Bethlehem, the Valley of Jehosa- 
phat, the Mount of Olives, the Garden of Gethsamene, and a hun- 
dred other places equally attractive in their associations, were care- 
fully observed. Lingering till the last moment about spots hal- 
lowed by the different miraculous events which there occurred, Mrs, 
Damer ultimately continued her progress to Gaza. From thence crossed 
the desert to Suez, and in due time advanced to Cairo. The stay the 
travellers made in Egypt, enabled them to obtain much important in- 
formation respecting Mehemet Ali and his resources, which the writer 
has pressed into her service. After crossing the Nile to Giza, and vi- 
siting the pyramids, they hurried on to Alexandria, where they were 
enabled greatly to increase the intelligence they had procured respect- 
ing the pacha, by personal acquaintance with his highness, and a 
close attention to his sayings and doings whilst they remained in his 
neighbourhood, the resultof which, we e anticipate, will attract consider- 
able observation in this country. From Alexandria, Mrs. Damer and 
her party sailed for Malta, which she reached after a very hazardous 
voyage, and thence returned to her own country. Her Diary is written 
in a perfectly unaffected style, but as may be conceived from what has 
just been stated, is replete ‘with most delightful reading. Among the 
illustrations are well-executed portraits of the young sultan and of Me- 
hemet Ali—the house of Lady Mary Wortley Montague near Belgrade, 
the Temple of Jerusalem, St. Sophia at Constantinople, the rock on which 
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St. Paul preached to the Athenians, and many other equally interesting 
subjects. With so many recommendations there can be — 
that Mrs. Damer’s Diary will be very generally read. e hope 
it may obtain for her the reputation of her celebrated kinswoman, a re- 
ward she has justly entitled herself to by the patience with which she 
endured the dangers, privations and troubles she met with by sea and 
Jand in the course of her long and hazardous travels. 





YOUR LIFE*® 


Wuat acharming book! Pretty type, good paper, admirably got 
up, and 482 pages for seven shillings. This was our first exclamation 
on receiving the editor's copy of this delightful volume; bat when we 
opened its pages we were yet more gratified. We fell in love with the 
dedication to begin with: it is as follows: 

“To the curates, the working-clergy of our beloved and Protestant isle, exem- 
plary in the discharge of their pious and incessant labours, I dedicate this volume. 
They form the glory and the strength of our parochial system of religion, and by 
their humility, learning, piety, and zeal, have powerfully contributed towards the 
preservation of a pure faith, and a national altar. May the following pages cheer 
them in their arduous and ill-requited duties, and teach them yet more and more 
to look only for the reward of their labours from Him who is the curate’s friend, 
and the curate’s God.” 


The introduction is a long, able, and argumentative dissertation in 
favour of church principles, church doctrines, and church discipline. 
The necessity for church extension is clearly demonstrated by unan- 
swerable statistics, and the institutions of the church are defended 
with zeal without bigotry, and with energy without intolerance. 

‘* Your Life” is the biography of an octogenarian vicar, who all his 
life remained a curate, till in his eightieth year a venerable ex-chancel- 
lor rewarded him with a small and comfortable vicarage. The volume 
is full of amusing anecdotes, interesting scenes, striking descriptions, 
and events calculated to excite the attention, and amuse as well as in- 
struct the minds of all who peruse it. The scene of the shakers and 
jumpers, the ‘ Jaying the devil in Wales,” the methodist governess, 
some passages in the life of Mr. Forster, and the chapter about the 
church, are indeed admirable. We perceive with pleasure that a third 
volume from the pen of the same author, to be entitled ‘‘ His Life,”’ is 
announced for later in the year. 





THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN.+ 


Since their first appearance in Europe, the gypsies have excited as 
much attention as the Jews, with whom they have often been compared 
as a singular race, living apart from the, people of the country where 
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* Your Life. By the author of ‘‘ My Life. By an ex-Dissenter.” 1 vol. 

+ The Zineali ; or, an Account of the Gypsies of Spain: with an original Collection of 
their Songs and Poetry, and a copious Dictionary of their Language. By George Bor- 
row, late agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in Spain, 2 vols, 
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they are found, using their own language, and following their own 
customs, laws, and ceremonies; but the gypsies as little resemble the 
Jews as they do any other people, save in their being diffused over 
the civilised globe, and keeping themselves as much as possible distinct 
from the inhabitants of the land of their adoption. They profess di- 
vination, their ordinary means of subsistence arises from roguery 
practised upon all persons who are not of their race, in which they are 
as ingenious as they are unprincipled. They travel in bands or tribes, 
never dwelling in houses or tilling land, their principal ostensible em- 
ployments, wherever they may be found, being blacksmiths, tinkers, 
horse-dealers, and pedlars in toys among the men, and fortune-tellers 
among the women. These latter are frequently, when young, remark- 
able for beauty and for extraordinary talent in their performance of 
certain descriptions of vocal music, in some places also for an inimitable 
grace in the execution of their own wild dances. There is a remarkable 
evidence now living of the attractions of these women in the person of 
a Russian countess, who formerly was an ornament to one of the 
Zingali choirs in St. Petersburgh, whence she was transplanted by her 
noble admirer to the elevated sphere she at present so greatly adorns. 
These alliances are, however, very rare, and those of a discreditable 
character still more so; the gypsy beauties, notwithstanding the en- 
couragement they may afford their Busne lovers, have never any other 
object in view than plunder; want of chastity being almost completely 
unknown amongst them. The men are also generally remarkable for 
their personal appearance, being of athletic figures, and sometimes of 
handsome countenances, and often matchless for strength and agility. 
These qualities have obtained them favour among females not of their 
tribe, to a much greater extent than other men have gained from their 
women. If it were not for their unconquerable dishonesty and prone- 
ness to mischief, the gypsies might have been held in tolerable estima- 
tion ; as it is, there have been many persons who have taken a parti- 
cular interest in them, and some few who have been enthusiastic admirers 
of their way of life. Amongst these stands the author of the very en- 
tertaining volumes now before us, who appears to have studied them in 
almost every part of Europe, and having obtained a thorough knowledge 
of their peculiar language, and adopted in some part their characteristics, 
passed amongst them for several years as a genuine Zincalo. The fa- 

cilities this belief in his being one of themselves afforded Mr. Borrow 
for obtaining a complete insight into these numerous striking peculiari- 

ties, may readily be imagined ; and the singularly comprehensive nature 

of the information he has produced, can only be sufficiently understood 

by a perusal of his work. The gypsies of Spain have obtained by far 

the gieatest portion of his attention, and he could not have met with a 

more remarkable branch of the Zincali family. It is a long time since 

we have perused a book containing so much popular materials. It is re- 

plete with the strangest stories---matter-of-fact more romantic than the 

wildest fiction ever conceived—that smacks of wild freedom, roguery, 

and humour, like those matchless pictures of amusing vagabondage to 

be found only in Spanish literature. The author describes their cus- 

toms, ceremonies, and conduct, the various methods by which they prey 

on the credulity of those who are not of their blood, and the extraordi- 

nary means they put in practice for the preservation of their race from 
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282 Woman: her Character and Influence. 


any admixture with others. Not the least valuable part of Mr. Bor- 
row’s labours is the vocabulary and collection of gypsy songs contained 
in his volumes—the first contribution towards the study of the Zin- 
cali language we have obtained. He has not, however, ventured to 
pronounce on its origin, but the number of Sanscrit roots it possesses 
clearly point to the east as its source. The gypsies of Spain have lately, 
however, undergone great changes, very few among them followin 

closely the gipsy law, and many associating with the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages, on a social footing to which their ferocious ances- 
tors could never have been brought. Some such changes we have 
observed have recently appeared in England. Wherever the new 
police have advanced, these wanderers have either been forced from 
their encampments in the lanes and commons, to live in dwelling 
houses, or been obliged to seek some distant part of the country beyond 
police jurisdiction, As this admirable force becomes generally diffused 
over the kingdom, our dusky acquaintances must either be driven out 
of England, or by living with the inhabitants under police surveillance, 
become in course of time so amalgamated with them, as to lose their 
principal gypsy characteristics. A prospect of this kind must only 
serve to render this work more interesting, as We possess in it a picture, 
a rival of which is likely every day to ‘become more difficult of pro- 
duction. Mr. Borrow, too, clearly proves that, with one exception 
only—a Spanish work—the. representations of gipsy character so fre- 
quently attempted in fiction, are entitled to no credit, for they bear no 
resemblance whatever to gvpsy nature. We have a sneaking kindness 
for our old friend, Meg Merrilies, and a warmer feeling for our seduc- 
tive acquaintance, Esmeralda, which makes this information far from 
agreeable. , 





WOMAN: HER CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE® 


Numper-ess have been the poets to whom woman was their most in- 
spiring theme. In ode, song, and sonnet, the lay of the courtly trou- 
badour, the ballad of the rude borderer, and in every variety of lyrical 
verse, we find hymns to her praise; but the late and long since de- 
ceased Mr. Barrett was the first who made her exclusively the 
subject of the most ambitious of poetical compositions — the epic: 
for although there are very few of such works in which her attri- 
butes are not had recourse to as the poet’s best materials, the poem 
he produced was undoubtedly the earliest attempt at relying on 
them entirely. That he succeeded in the experiment, the reputa- 
tion his work speedily obtained proves most. satisfactorily. In- 
deed, had we remembered how many admirable characteristics there 
are to be described, and what fair scope for poetical declamation exists 
in a proper consideration of her legitimate influence in society, we 
should have expected Mr. Barrett’s ** Woman” to have been almost as 
generally admired, as any of those brilliant examples of the sex who 
have conferred most honour on the name. The present edition, there- 
fore, of this popular work, we have no doubt will be very extensively 
circulated ; for, in addition to its natural demands on the public favour 
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‘Three Years in Persia. 


it is embellished with illustrations from designs by Westall, and there 
is now added an introductory essay, in which due justice is done to the 
many illustrious women whose talent and virtues have demanded the 
notice of the historian, This little volume is particularly adapted as a 
prize-book or present to young ladies, but might be read with advan- 
tage by any one, with as little reference to age as to sex. 





THREE YEARS IN PERSIA.® 


Sir Joun Maxcoim and Mr. Morier, by their able illustrations of 
Persian Life and History, directed the attention of Europe—but 
more particularly England—towards that interesting country. Sir 
John united the scholar with the tourist so pleasantly, that very few 
works relating to the East will be found so entertaining as his Persian 
recollections, and the union of imagination with matter-of-fact in that 
popular oriental romance, ‘* Hadji Baba,”’ Mr. Morier has contrived to 
render equally agreeable. Though we cannot claim for the author of 
“Three Years in Persia,” talent equal to that exhibited in the produc- 
tions of his celebrated predecessors, his book possesses advantages 
scarcely less entitled to the reader’s consideration. His long residence 
in the principal cities, and his frequent travels through different parts 
of the country most worthy of observation, afforded him facilities for 
becoming acquainted with the characteristics of this land of roses and 
nightingales, no previous traveller could have obtained ; and though he 
is the most unpretending of writers, he produces the information he 
procured, in a manner that cannot fail to render it entertaining. His 
object in Persia appears to have been a commercial one, and that ac- 
counts for the ability with which he treats everything in the countr 
bearing a commercial aspect, and the comprehensiveness of the infor- 
mation he furnishes on these subjects. Respecting the commerce of 
Persia, he may be referred to with confidence, particularly where he 
describes its mining enterprises, which he seems to have very closely 
examined; and the present anomalous state of our commercial and 
political relations with that country is treated with equal ability. In- 
deed, so completely does he enter into the past and existing state of 
this portion of the East, the intrigues of the Russians, the late war 
between them and the Persians, the treaty of peace they subsequently 
entered into, and the defective diplomacy of Great Britain, that it is 
impossible thoroughly to understand the true character of our foreign 
policy in this quarter of the globe, without consulting these pages. 
Mr. Fowler also describes the great men of Persia with a similar mi- 
nuteness and fidelity ; among these Tuttee Ali Shah, and Abbas Meerza, 
of course figure, most prominently : the many interesting particulars of 
these illustrious personages he has collected, affording by far the best 
portraits of them that are to be met with, The author’s travelling adven- 
tures are sufficiently romantic to give a picturesque and lively character 
to the chief materials of his work, besides affording an admirable pic- 








* Three Years in Persia, and Travelling Adventures in Koordistan, By George 
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ture of domestic life in Persia, the ceremonies, festivals, laws, customs, 
and manners of the inhabitants; but his adventures in Koordistan 
will be found still more interesting, as the traveller met with many diffi- 
culties and some few dangers whilst traversing. the country of the 
Koords, he having been taken prisoner by these lawless people, and his 
life placed in imminent peril. This part of the work conveys the most 
graphic sketches of Koordish life ever made public; indeed, so very 
littie is known in Europe of these wild tribes, that Mr. Fowler deserves 
to be considered the first traveller by whom they have been made familiar 
to the reader. From what we have stated, therefore, “‘ Three Years in 
Persia” may be regarded not only as a very amusing book of travels, 
but as an equally instructive work of reference on the present condition 
of Persia and the Persians. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Manners and Customs of the Japanese in the Nineteenth Century, from recent Dutch 
Visitore of Japan and the German of Dr, Th. Fr. Von Siebold.—The jealousy of the Ja- 
panese has hitherto kept their country and institutions closed against European 
observation, with the exception of when some scientific physician, belonging to the 
Dutch factory, has been allowed to extract from bis Japanese patients and acquaintances 
a slight knowledge of some of their most striking featuree, which has sometimes been 
obtained, notwithstanding the oaths administered to all likely to come in contact with 
Europeans that they shall reveal nothing. For the last hundred years therefore all the 
information that could be collected has been procured by servants of the factory, and 
published in Holland. Nothing can exceed the pertinacity with which the government 
of Japan continues to enforce strict non-intercourse as far as such enforcement is possible, 
and io this they have so far succeeded, that the rest of the world are obliged to remain in 
profound ignorance of this remarkable country and singular people, or content them- 
selves with the imperfect and unsatisfactory notices to be found in a few Dutch and 
German books on the subject. The author of this volume has digested the materials 
these sources afford into a methodical narrative, in which the manners and customs de- 
scribed are so curious that they cannot but prove a source of interest to such as possess a 
taste for books of travels ; but we think that there,are very few readers of any descrip- 
tion who can go through his pages without being entertained witb the extraordinary 
picture they present. 

The Moral Government of Ged Elucidated and Enforced. By Thomas Kerns, M.D., 
Author of ** The Arcana of Nature Revealed,” &c.—We are always grateful when so 
able a writer as Dr. Kerns comes forward to exhibit the philosophy of religion ; and in 
the work before us be enforces ou us a more than ordinary obligation, by the clear and 
argumentative manner in which he has undertaken this responsible task. He com- 
mences with an examination of the attributes of the Deity, which leads to an inquiry 
into the nature of the more immediate agents of His holy will. From this we are led 
to a consideration of man, tracing him from the creation, through his marvellous 
history as disclosed ia the inspired writings till the jrealization of the promise of gal- 
vation by stonemeut. An admirable argument on the excellence of the Christian 
religion follows, which is succeeded by an able exposition of the nature and influence 
of death, and the prospects of immortality. Dr. Kerns has bere furnished the religious 
reader with matter worthy of bis constant meditation. 

The Parliamentary System of Short Hand. By Thomas Parker.—The most perfect 
plan of abbreviating time and labour in writing that exists, possessing all the excel- 
lences of the systems of Mason and Gurney simplified, curtailed, and improved. This 
being the third edition of Mr. Parker's useful treatise, any other acknowledgment of 
its superiority must be unnecessary. 








